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NIAGARA  FAt^IiS  AND  RIVBR. 

BYSKBASMITH.  -t,  I 

This  is  the  fashionable  season  of  the  year  for  1 

visiting  Niagara  Falls,  and,  therefwe,  an  appn> 
priate  time  for  a  description  of  them,  though 
all  times  of  the  year  they  are  among  the  most  ^ 
interesting  and  sublime  exhibitions  to  be  found 
on  the  globe. 

John  Quincy  Adams  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  these  Falls  were  too  great  a  wonder  of  the 
world  to  belong  to  one  nation,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  divided  between  two.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  extravagant  poetic  license  to  say  they  are 
divided  among  three ;  for  the  Empire  State  is 
truly  an  imperium  in  imperiOf  and  has  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  greatness  in  such  rich  abundance  as 
to  give  her  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  And  she  is  not  only  a  shareholder  in  this 
magnificent  piece  of  property,  in  fee  simple,  in 
common  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
but  she  is,  from  circumstances  beyond  her  con¬ 
trol,  the  locum  tenens  of  the  whole  concern  for 
all  the  other  States,  South  Carolina  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Did  South  Carolina  ever  refiect  that  if  she 
cuts  off  from  the  Union  she  will  have  no  Ni 
agara  ?  And  that  if  she  should  thereafter  come 
here  to  gaze  upon  this  wonder  of  the  world,  she 
will  feel  that  she  is  not  at  home  ;  that  she  is  a 
wanderer  in  a  foreign  land,  and  sold  her  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  I  met  at  the  Clif¬ 
ton  House,  on  the  Canada  side,  a  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  had  come  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  see  these  Falls.  Said  he, 

“this  is  a  much  better  hotel  and  more  plea¬ 
santly  located  than  the  one  I  am  stopping  at 
on  the  other  side ;  but  I  feel  more  at  hopie  ^ 

there,  and  am  willing  to  put  up  with  the  differ-  ^ 

ence  for  the  home-feeling  I  enjoy  in  looking  at  * 

these  wonderful  scenes  in  our  own  country."  j 

I  did  not  inquire  into  his  politics,  but  1  am  sa-  i 

tisfied  that  he  will  vote  against  secession  to  the  | 

last  day  of  his  life,  and  fight  against  it  too,  if 
I  necessary.  I 

j  The  visitor  should,  if  possible,  spend  a  week 
I  in  his  examination  of  the  Falls  and  surrounding 
scenery.  It  is  neoessaiy  to  have  leisure,  if  we  ; 

would  obtain  an  appreciative  view  of  the  whole 
— a  view  that  will  make  us  feel  and  compre-  j 

hend,  as  well  as  see,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  j 

of  the  scene  at  different  points,  and  in  all  its 
various  aspects.  A  hurried  glance  of  an  hour 
or  two  will  -not  do  ;  it  wilt  not  enable  the  ob-  i 

server  to  see  a  tenth  part  of  what  is  desirable 
to  be  seen,  or  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  that 
which  he  does  see. 

In  approaching  the  Falls  by  railroad  from 
Buffalo,  we  pass  in  view  of  Grand  and  Navy 
Islands,  and  have  glimpses  of  the  river  a  good  j 

part  of  the  way.  But,  before  we  get  sight  of 
the  Falls  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  village  of  | 

Niagara,  and  oar  cars  arc  saluted  with  the  | 

“  voice  of  many  waters.”  We  are  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed,  however,  that  we  are  not  more  deaf¬ 
ened  by  the  roar,  but  can  hear  conversation  in 
a  low  tone  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Wc  are 
also  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  such  a  village 
around  us,  with  its  three  or  four  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  several  churches,  and  other  append¬ 
ages  of  a  civilized  community. 

But  we  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  the  Falls,  and 
are  impatient  to  behold  them.  The  cars  are 
already  having  their  fill,  and  the  eyes  are 
straining  till  they  almost  weep  for  a  like  g^ti- 
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fication.  It  would  be  a  curious  question  for 
philosophical  epicures  to  determine  at  what 
point  and  in  what  manner  the  Falls  should  be 
approached  by  the  stranger,  m  order  that  the 
first  view  may  have  the  grandest  and  best  ef¬ 
fect,  and  “  do  him  up  brown”  at  once.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  experiment  tried — and  I  am 
sorry  it  cannot  be  trieil  upon  me — of  leading 
the  stranger  entirely  blindfolded  over  the 
bridge  across  the  roaring  rapids,  on  to  Goat 
Island,  along  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
near  the  thunder  of  the  *•  American  Falls 
still  onward  to  the  verge  of  the  Ilorse-shoe 
Falls ;  there  lead  him  down  the  bank  and  out 
upon  another  bridge  to  the  stone  tower,  erected 
upon  the  ledge  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  and 
within  three  rods  of  the  mighty  plunge  of  wa¬ 
ters  down  the  precipice.  Lead  him  into  the 
tower,  and  up  the  winding  stairs  to  the  top, 
forty-five  feet  above  the  water,  and  there  se¬ 
cured  by  an  iron  railing  and  a  friend  fast  hold 
of  each  arm.  lift  the  veil  from  his  eyes.  The 
broad  rapids  for  a  mile  above  him.  with  their 
maniac  waters  rushing  to  the  death,  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  green  river  for  a  mile  below,  the 
American  Falls  at  the  right  hand,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide,  making  their  sublime  leap  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  on  the  left  hand 
the  curved  Horse-shoe,  pouring  the  concen¬ 
trated  force  of  two-thirds  of  the  mighty  river 
down  into  that  deep,  white,  indescribable  ocean 
of  boiling,  leaping  foam — let  all  these  burst 
upon  the  vision  at  once,  and  the  effect  cannot 
be  described  till  the  experiment  is  made. 

But  the  multitude  do  not  go  to  work  so  sci¬ 
entifically  as  this,  and  I  followed  the  multitude, 
and  so  must  my  reader  on  the  present  occasion. 
Therefore,  on  stepping  from  the  cars,  we  float 
with  the  tide  of  passengers  directly  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  eager  to  get  a  first  look  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  road  leads  through  a 
pleasant  grove  of  rather  scattered  trees,  to  what 
is  called  “  Prospect  Point,”  a  few  rods  below 
the  American  Falls,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  Ite- 
low  Horse-shoe  Falls,  where  a  ferry  has  long 
been  established  for  conveying  passengers  across 
the  river  in  row-boats.  Here  we  approach  the 
brink  of  the  deep  channel  before  us,  and.  tam¬ 
ing  our  eyes  up  stream,  obtain  our  first  view  of 
Niagara  Falls.  The  picture  is  beautiful,  mag¬ 
nificent,  grand ;  but  yet  we  arc  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  it  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  our  excited  imagination  had  formed  •;  we 
are  a  little  too  far  off  to  realize  and  appreciate 
the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  scenery  be¬ 
fore  us ;  a  little  too  far  off  to  feel  the  awe  of 
its  terrific  power.  The  emotion  excited  is  that 
of  lieauty  rather  than  sublimity ;  we  are  not 
satisfied  to  be  only  delighted,  when  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  be  thrilled  through  every 
nerve  of  the  body  by  earthly  emblems  of  infi¬ 
nite  power.  But  this  feeling  can  be  very  much 
changed  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Let  us  descend 
this  long  covered  stairway  that  leads  down  to 
the  ferry.  It  is  a  long  journey  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  steps,  down  an  inclined  plane  of 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length. 
On  reaching  the  bottom  we  emerge  from  our 
covered  wwy,  and.  casting  our  eyes  upward,  we 
begin  to  realize  something  of  the  general  ele¬ 
ction  of  the  bank  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  below  the  Falls.  It  now  seems  to  be  what 
it  really  is,  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet. 
Now  let  us  climb  along  these  rocks  a  few  rods 


and  approach  the  Falls.  There  is  no  danger, 
for  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  precipice  and  tlic  boiling  flood ;  and  see, 
there  is  a  man  beyond  us,  with  fishing-rod  in 
hand,  sitting  very  composedly  upon  the  rocks, 
several  rods  nearer  destruction  than  we  arc. 
Brace  up  your  nerves  and  come  along ;  there  is 
no  danger ;  don't  mind  the  spray ;  a  shower- 
bath  in  a  hot  day  is  good.  Go  ahead  till  you 
are  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  falling  avalanche 
of  w  aters.  Look  down  where  they  plunge,  as  if 
(l»ey  would  bore  a  tunnel  through  the  earth. 
Look  up  to  the  giddy  height  from  which  they 
rush,  with  a  power  that  makes  the  everlasting 
rocks  tremble.  You  call  to  me  aloud  ;  I  only 
see  your  lips  move,  and  you  yourself  cannot 
hear  your  own  voice.  You  are  filled  with  the 
strangest  emotions  of  sublimity.  The  present 
sense  of  terrific  power  is  overwhelming.  You 
feel  how  weak  a  worm  is  man,  and  arc  ready 
to  exclaim — 

“  God  thimdered  marvellously  with  his  voice ; 
great  things  docth  he  which  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.” 

“  Who  hath  divided  the  water-course  for  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters?" 

“  He  cutteth  out  the  rivers  among  the 
rocks  ” 

“  He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing.” 

“  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways;  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  !  But  the  thun¬ 
der  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?’’ 

An  English  poet,  who  recently  visited  the 
Falls,  and  indited  a  sonnet  to  them,  pronounced 
them  beautiful,  but  declared  they  lacked  the 
clement  of  sublimity.  I  cannot  by  any  means 
agree  with  him.  I  grant  him  that  from  some 
points  of  view’,  say  from  the  Clifton  House, 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  their  main  element 
is  beauty,  and  hardly  any  thing  can  be  more 
beautiful ;  but  I  insist  that  in  many  positions 
around  them  and  near  them  hardly  anything 
can  be  more  sublime.  If  there  is  sublimity  in 
the  deep-toned  thunders  of  the  heavens,  much 
more  is  there  sublimity  in  these  Falls ;  for  the 
thunder  utters  a  single  voice,  and  is  again 
silent ;  but  Niagara  lifts  up  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  thunders  on  forever.  The  sight, 
too,  as  well  as  the  sound,  is  a  true  element  of 
sublimity.  The  idea  of  endless  duration,  eter¬ 
nity,  is  in  the  highest  degree  sublime ;  and 
there  are  few  things  in  which  the  contemplative 
mind  can  find  a  more  impressive  type  of  that 
endless  duration  than  in  a  protracted  watching 
of  the  mighty  river — 

“  Wliich  runs,  ami  as  itruna  forever  shall  run  on.^* 

And  not  the  Falls  alone,  but  the  w  hole  river, 
for  the  seven  miles  from  the  Falls  to  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  is  one  of  the  grandest  records  of  subli¬ 
mity  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  being  at  once  a 
type  of  infinite  pow’cr  and  infinite  duration. 
Let  the  visitor  view  this  seven-mile  gorge,  cut 
through  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  the  waters  in  the  channel  filling  two 
hundred  feet,  and  the  solid  wall  of  rock  on 
either  side  rising  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
waters.  Let  him  try  to  stretch  his  thoughts 
back  through  the  countless  ages  of  duration 
which  have  witnessed  the  progress  of  this  work, 
and  then  let  him  think  of  the  power  exerted  in 
its  performance — a  power  each  moment  too 
great  for  his  comprehension ;  what  then  must 
be  its  aggregate  force  through  all  those  count¬ 
less  ages?  Let  him  think  deeply,  and  he  will 


feel  sensibly  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  Him 
who  is  infinite  in  power,  and  whose  days  are 
without  end.  He  will  turn  to  the  book  of  Job, 
and  read  with  more  reverence  than  ever  the 
sublime  descriptions  of  the  Creator  and  his 
works :  “  Surely  the  mountain  falling  cometh 
to  nought,  and  the  rock  is  removctl  out  of  his 
place.  The  waters  wear  the  stones ;  thou  wash- 
est  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth.” 

Having  given  the  reader  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Falls,  I  will  now  endeavor  briefly  to 
describe  some  of  the  localities  and  more  pro¬ 
minent  features,  which  may  perhaps  have  some 
interest  for  those  who  have  never  seen  them, 
and  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  may  visit  them  hereafter. 

THE  FEHRV  AT  THE  FALLS. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairway  already  mentioned 
is  a  well-conducted  ferry  for  crossing  to  the 
Canada  side.  The  mode  of  conveyance  is  by 
row-boats,  capable  of  carrying  with  comfort  and 
safety  fifteen  or  twenty  passengers  each.  The 
crossing  affords  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Falls, 
and  the  fact  that  the  ferry  has  been  in  use  more 
than  forty  years,  and  no  life  has  ever  been  lost 
upon  it,  is  good  proof  of  its  safety.  The  fare 
for  crossing  is  eighteen  and  three-quarter  cents. 
On  the  American  side  is  an  ingenious  Yankee 
contrivance  to  relieve  those  who  desire  it  from 
the  fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  the  long 
stairway  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  steps.  By 
the  side  of  the  stairway,  and  under  the  same 
cover,  is  an  inclined  plane  descending  from  top 
to  bottom.  On  this  plane  is  a  railway,  with 
two  cars  attached  to'  an  endless  chain,  at  such 
distance  from  each  other  that  when  one  is  at 
the  top  of  the  plane  the  other  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  chain  connects  with  a  water-wheel  that  is 
turned  by  a  rivulet  brought  round  from  the 
falls  above.  Passengers  who  wish  to  descend 
take  scats  in  the  car.  If  there  are  others  at  the 
same  time  who  wish  to  ascend  from  the  river, 
they  take  seats  in  the  lower  car.  The  little 
gateway  is  then  opened,  and  the  silver  thread 
from  the  mighty  river  puts  the  water-wheel  in 
motion ;  one  car  gently  descends  the  railway, 
w  hile  the  other  rises,  passing  each  other  mid¬ 
way,  and  conveying  their  passengers  to  the  de¬ 
sired  stations.  The  ride  is  pleasant,  and  entirely 
satg. 

THE  CA.N’ADA  SIUE.  • 

From  the  ferry  landing  on  the  Canada  side, 
where  the  bank  rises  some  two  hundred  feet,  u 
good  and  safe  carriage-rood  is  constructed  to 
ascend  the  bank  obliquely.  The  first  half  of  the 
elevation  is  gained  by  traveling  some  eighth  of 
a  mile  up  stream,  when  the  road  turns  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  another  eighth  of  a  mile 
brings  you  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  near  the  Clif¬ 
ton  House.  The  location  of  this  hotel  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delightful,  having  a  full  view  of  both 
falls,  with  the  rapids  for  some  distance  above, 
and  the  river  for  some  distance  below ;  and, 
having  stopped  there  long  enough  to  dine,  I 
am  able  to  add  that  it  is  kept  in  a  manner  to 
compare  well  with  the  very  best  hotels  in  tlie 
United  States. 

TABLE  ROCK 

Is  at  the  end  of  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  on  ttie 
Canada  side,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  Clifton 
House.  There  are  several  minor  hotels  in  this 
vicinity,  and  also  a  museum,  in  which  there  is 
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year  1818,  a  piece  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long 
and  forty  wide  fell  at  midnight,  terrifying  the 
people  for  miles  around,  with  a  mighty  crash, 
which  they  took  for  an  earthquake.  Other 
pieces  fell  in  1828,  and  the  terrific  fall  which 
occurred  a  year  or  two  ago  must  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all.  On  that  occasion  a  gentleman 
was  on  the  rock  with  his  carriage  and  a  little 
child.  While  adjusting  something  about  the 
carriage,  he  felt  the  rock  move,  and  instantly 
seizing  the  child,  he  sprang  from  it  and  barely 
escaped,  while  horse  and  carriage  plunged  with 
the  falling  mass  into  the  gulf  below.  A  dozen 
rods  from  here  is  a  stairway  down  the  Hanir  i 
descended  and  walked  along  under  Table  Rock 
till  I  came  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  sheet  of 
falling  water,  getting  considerably  wet  with  the 
spray,  and  could  proceed  no  further  without 
becoming  perfectly  drenched.  Many,  taking  a 
change  of  clothing  and  a  guide,  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  going  under  the  sheet  of  water,  or 
between  it  and  the  rock  for  a  hundred  feet  fur¬ 
ther.  For  me,  however,  there  was  everywhere 
excitement  enough  about  the  Falla  to  leave  no 
desire  to  increase  it  by  apparent,  if  not  real 
peril. 
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While  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Falls,  the 
traveler  will  find  himself  so  near  this  celebrated 
battle-field  that  he  will  hardly  fail  to  visit  it. 
A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  from  Clifton  House  brings  you  to  Lundy’s 
Lane.  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  summit 
of  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  and  gentle  slope 
in  every  direction.  Upon  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
erected  a  frame  tower,  I  think  about  eighty  feet 
in  height,  with  platform  at  the'  top,  provided 
with  a  good  telescope  for  observation.  The 
prospect  of  the  extensive  farming  country 
around  is  most  delightful ;  I  have  seldom  seen 
one  to  exceed  it.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  I 
found  one  of  the  relics  of  the  battle  of  Lundy’s 
Lane,  who  seemed  to  be  stationed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  visiter  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  that  desperate  contest,  “  all  of  which  he- 
saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was.”  He  was  very 
communicative,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  giving  a  history  of  the  whole  affair — a  pliea- 
sure  doubtless  derived  from  gratifying  the 
curiosity  of  the  inquirer.  He  could  point  his 
finger  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  commenced ; 
show  where  the  different  divisions  came  up ; 
where  the  struggle  raged  the  fiercest  and  lasted 
the  longest ;  where  the  hot  strife  was  waged  For 
the  capture,  the  recapture,  and  the  second  cap¬ 
ture  of  •vo  field-pieces ;  where  the  exhausted 
survivors  of  the  two  armies  at  last  retired  from 
the  field ;  and,  finally,  he  could  point  his  finger 
to  the  spot  where  a  thousand  of  the  slain 
sleep  in  a  common  grave.  He  showed  several 


“Wept  (or  rather  laugboJ)  o'er  hi*  wo'an.is  auJ  dee>li  o( 
valor  done; 

.Shouldered  hhs  cruteh,  and  .-hosed  how  field;*  were  won.  * 


a  large  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  insects,  minerals,  etc.  The  view 
of  the  Falls  from  Table  Rock  is  very  fine,  though 
I  do  not  consider  it  quite  equal  to  that  from 
the  stone  tower  at  the  other  end  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe,  uear  Goat  Island.  Table  Rock  is  on  a 


I  I  I  I  inquired  of  my  hero  for  the  origin  and  the 

I  S  I  ^  meaning  of  the  term  Lundy's  lane.  Pointing 

^  I  E  I  his  finger  to  the  westward,  “You  see  that  bam.” 

'i  S:  s  said  he.  “  near  the  trees  there,  about  three  quar- 

level  with  the  water  above  the  Falls,  and  pro-  ters  of  a  mile  off.  Near  that  spot  lived  an 

jects  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  over  the  gulf  honest,  good-natured  old  Dutchman,  by  the 

which  has  been  cut  out  by  the  waters  below,  name  of  Lundy.  A  lane  led  up  to  his  farm- 
The  projection  has  sometimes  been  considerably  house  along  here  where  this  broad  road  now 
greater  than  at  present,  as  huge  masses  have  leads  away  to  the  west.  His  friends  and  ao- 
from  time  to  time  broken  off  and  fallen.  In  the  quaintances  used  to  be  fond  of  going  to  visit. 
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him,  and  sometimes  to  spend  a  Sunday  at  his 
farm ;  so  that  when  people  met  each  other  and 
asked  the  common  questions,  ‘  Where  have  you 
been?’  or  ‘Where  are  you  going?’  the  answer 
was  so  often  ‘  Up  to  Lundy’s.’  or  ‘  Up  Lundy’s 
lane,’  that  the  name  became  a  fixture  to  the 
place ;  and  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  seems 
to  have  nailed  the  name  down  stronger  than 
ever.” 

«OAT  ISLAND. 

Returning  to  the  American  side,  we  will  first 
take  a  walk  upon  this  beautiful  and  renowned 
ide  ;  a  walk  which  the  visitor  will  feel  himself 
impelled  to  repeat  several  times,  both  day  and 
evening,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  moon 
daring  his  visit  to  the  Falls.  I  saw  Jenny  Lind 
going  on  to  the  island  in  a  carriage  after  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
Falls  with  the  moon  near  its  full.  The  island 
may  be  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  breadth,  containing  some  sixty  acres,  prin¬ 
cipally  covered  with  wood,  but  having  a  good 
carriage  road  round  it,  and  also  across  the  cen¬ 
tre.  This  little  firmament,  dividing  the  waters 
firom  the  waters,  is  perched  upon  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  between  the  American  Falls  and 
the  Horse-shoe.  It  is  reached  by  a  bridge  over 
the  wild  rapids,  the  construction  of  which  must 
have  been  a  difiScult  and  perilous  task.  The 
view  of  the  Rapids  alone  from  this  bridge  is 
worth  going  a  long  journey  to  see.  So  also  is 
the  view  of  the  Rapids  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  above  the  Horse-shoe.  The  bridge 
first  carries  us  on  to  a  small  island  called  “  Bath 
Uand,”  and  a  second  bridge  takes  us  on  to 
Gk>at  Island.  Twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for 
a  season  ticket  to  visit  the  island,  and  at  this 
rate  the  proprietors  of  the  bridge,  during  the 
season  of  travel,  receive  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day. 

Arriving  on  the  island,  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  carriage  road  down  to  the  north¬ 
ern  point,  where  we  obtain  a  grand  view  of  the 
American  Falls,  and  as  near  the  precipice  as 
our  nerves  will  permit  us  to  go.  We  then  cross 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nued  precipice  of  near  two  hundred  feet  in 
height  above  the  water.  In  this  crossing  we 
came  to  the  “  Biddle  Stairway,”  by  which  the 
precipice  can  be  descended  to  the  river  below. 
This  stairway  was  first  erected,  in  1829,  by  the 
late  Nicholas  Biddle.  Nearly  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  descent  is  performed  on  stairs  winding  round 
a  perpendicular  mast.  Below  this  the  bank  is 
so  much  inclined  that  the  traveler  can  make  his 
way  along  near  the  Falls  each  way^  Proceed¬ 
ing  a  few  rode  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairway 
towards  the  American  Falls,  we  come  to  the 
entrance  of  the  “  Cave  of  the  Winds.^'  Here 
a  little  station-house  is  erected,  where  a  guide 
stays  to  conduct  such  visitors  as  can  screw  their 
courage  up  to  the  sticking  point,  into  the  very 
home  of  king  Eolus.  The  guide  has  a  plenty 
of  clothes  hung  out  to  dry,  and  for  one  dollar 
he  will  furnish  you  a  dress,  lead  you  into  a  cave 
behind  the  thundering  sheet  of  the  Falls,  give 
yon  such  a  shower  bath  as  you  never  had  before, 
frighten  you  half  to  death,  and  bring  you  out 
again,  warranted  safe  and  satisfactory,  or  no 
pay.  I  believe  he  has  a  good  run  of  custom. 

Ascending  the  Biddle  Stairway,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  across  the  end  of  the  island  to  the  Horse¬ 
shoe,  we  are  near  “  Prospect  Tower,”  the  stone 

ower  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 


which  no  traveler  should  fail  to  visit.  The 
approach  to  it  is  easy  and  safe,  and  the  view  from 
the  top  is  indescribably  grand.  One  bright  moon¬ 
light  evening  I  saw  from  the  top  of  this  tower 
a  perfect  lunar  how,  the  full  arch,  clear,  and 
distinct  as  I  ever  saw  a  rainbow.  It  was  worth 
a  journey  of  five  hundrinl  miles.  Several  times 
I  saw’  parts  of  a  lunar  bow,  but  only  one  perfect 
arch.  It  is  worth  while  to  follow  the  carriage 
road  entirely  round  the  island,  for  the  view  of 
the  Rapids  at  different  points  is  too  beautiful  to 
lie  lost. 

This  island  is  also  called  “  Iris  Island,”  from 
the  clusters  of  rainbows  that  are  always  wreathed 
around  its  northern  brow — a  name  which  the 
Greeks  undoubtedly  would  have  applied  to  it, 
believing  in  their  fanciful  mythology  that  it  was 
the  real  habitation  of  the  bright  goddess.  The 
name  of  Goat  Island,  it  is  said,  was  derived  in 
this  wise.  The  upper  end  of  the  island  can  be 
reached  bj’  boats  from  the  river  above,  if  great 
care  is  taken  to  hit  the  point  w  here  the  waters 
divide  to  descend  the  Rapids  on  each  side. 
About  eighty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Steadman,  residing  a  few  miles  up  the 
river,  placed  a  variety  of  animals  on  the  island 
to  graze  and  pick  up  their  own  living.  Among 
them  were  several  goats.  A  severe  winter  came 
on,  and  all  the  animals  perished  except  a  stout- 
bearded  old  goat.  He  picked  away,  and  lived 
a  hermit  alone  on  the  island  for  several  years. 
From  that  time  the  old  patriarch’s  homestead 
has  been  known  as  Goat  Island. 

SUSPENSION  BUIDGE. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Falls  will  feel  satisfied 
to  go  away  without  seeing  the  wire  suspension 
bridge  across  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  below, 
constructed  some  four  yeai-s  ago.  At  this  point 
the  river  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  banks 
high.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  230  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  the  water  250  feet 
deep.  The  current  is  wild  and  rapid,  and  the 
look  down  upon  it  from  the  slender,  trembling 


bridge  has  an  effect  which  might  last  the  lover 
of  thrilling  adventure  till  he  had  time  to  get 
back  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds ;  and  yet  so  well 
guarded  is  the  railing  of  the  bridge  by  wire  net-  • 
work,  that  it  seems  perfectly  safe,  even  for 
children.  The  wires,  being  suspended  from  high 
pillars  on  each  bank,  form  an  inverted  arch. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge  runs  from  bank  to  bank 
on  a  straight  lino,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
wires  of  the  arch.  The  whole  at  a  distance 
looks  like  a  great  Spider’s  web,  suspended  in 
the  air  across  the  river.  And  yet  people  on 
foot,  horses,  and  carriages,  and  heavy-loaded 
teams  are  daily  and  hourly  crossing  over  it.  It 
is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tons  weight. 

THE  MAID  OP  THE  MIST. 

A  road  loads  from  the  Suspension  Bridge 
obliquely  down  the  bank,  up-stream,  or  towards 
the  Falls.  Follow  this  road  down  nearly  half 
a  mile,  and  you  will  come  to  the  level  of  the 
river,  where  a  cove  makes  into  the  bank  and 
forms  an  eddy.  Here  you  will  find  a  little 
steamer  called  the  “  Maid  of  the  Mist.”  She  was 
built  here  on  the  spot,  under  the  bank,  for  there 
is  no  way  she  could  be  brought  here,  nor  can 
she  ever  be  carried  away  alive.  She  was  built 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  one-mile  trips,  and  carry¬ 
ing  visitors  to  look  at  the  Falls.  She  is  a  sort 
of  rival  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  the  under 
side  of  Table  Rock.  They  carry  their  passen¬ 
gers  intide  of  the  sheet,  and  she  carries  hers 
outside.  They  all,  however,  furnish  thrilling 
adventure  of  the  first  class,  with  copious  shower- 
baths  thrown  in.  I  would  nevertheless  recom¬ 
mend  a  trip  on  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  to  all  visi¬ 
tors  who  have  an  opportunity  to  take  it.  The 
fare  is  but  fifty  cents,  and  the  view  of  the  Falls 
is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  obtained.  A  voyage 
through  mist  and  rainbows  along  the  foot  of 
the  Falls  combines,  in  an  exquisite  degree,  the 
beautiful  and  sublime.  If  the  passenger  does 
not  care  to  put  on  a  rubber  dress  and  stand  on 
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the  promenade  deck  when  passing  through  the 
spray,  he  can  remain  on  the  lower  deck,  keeping 
himself  dry,  and  yet  enjoy  the  whole  scene. 

THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

About  a  mile  below  the  Suspension  Bridge  is 
the  “Whirlpool,”  which  is  also  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  river  makes  a  bend  nearly  at  right 
angles,  and  at  the  bend  is  a  huge  round  bowl 
scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  omnipotent 
waters.  As  the  waters  pour  into  this  bowl  at 
right  angles  to  the  outlet,  they  shoot  by  the 
outlet  and  form  a  whirlpool,  and  there  they  go 
round  and  round,  raving,  rolling,  boiling,  as  if 
they  had  lost  their  way,  and  were  gnashing 
their  teeth  in  rage  to  fmd  it.  Logs,  timber,  and 
trees  are  sometimes  carried  round  in  this  whirl¬ 
ing  gnlf  for  several  days  before  they  hit  the 
right  current  and  shoot  into  the  outlet.  And 
the  keeper  of  the  grounds  told  me  that  the  day 
before  I  was  there  the  body  of  a  man  was  whirl¬ 
ing  round  this  terrible  bowl  nearly  all  day  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  on  his  voyage  down  the  river. 
It  was  not  known  who  he  was ;  the  body  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  in  the  water  a 
long  time. 

THE  devil’s  hole. 

The  locality  which  bears  this  name  is  about  a 
mile  below  the  whirlpool.  Here  the  banks  are 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  so  narrow  that  the  water  is  judged  to 
be  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The 
Devil’s  Hole  is  a  huge  gorge  of  an  acre  or  two 
into  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  American  side. 
The  rocky  ravine  is  filled  with  a  thick  growth 
of  trees  and  bushes.  Standing  on  the  high  bank 
the  tops  of  large  trees  are  far  down  below  you. 
It  is  a  dark,  dismal,  fearful-looking  hole,  appa¬ 
rently  worthy  of  its  name.  A  bloody  Indian 
legend,  or  rather  veritable  history,  is  connected 
with  this  spot,  which  I  would  relate  if  my  de¬ 
scriptions  were  not  already  protracted  to  such 
length.  I  may  perhaps  tell  the  tale  some  other 
time. 

- - 

THE  HEBKEW'.S  PRAYER. 

[There  is  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and  power  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract.  It  is  copied  from  the  third  Iy>ndon  edition 
of  a  poem  called  “  The  Devil’s  Progress,”  pnblished  1849, 
the  title-page  of  which  announces  the  author  to  be  “  the 
editor  of  the  Court  Journal,’'  but  the  poem  was  written 
by  Thomas  J.  Herver.] 

A  Hebrew  knelt,  in  the  dying  light, — 

His  eyes  were  dim  and  cold, 

The  hairs  on  bis  brow  were  silver  white. 

And  his  bloo<1  was  thin  and  old  ! 

He  lifted  his  look  to  the  latest  sun, — 

For  he  knew  that  his  pilgrimage  was  done  1 
And  as  he  saw  God’s  $kadow  there,* 

His  spirit  poured  itself  in  prayer  ! 

”  I  come  unto  death's  second  birth. 

Beneath  a  stranger-air, 

A  Pilgrim  on  a  dull,  cold  eartli. 

As  all  my  Fathers  were  ; 

And  men  have  stamptsl  me  with  a  curse, — 

I  feel  it  is  not  Thini-, 

Thy  mercy — like  yon  sun — was  made 
On  me  as  them — to  shine  ! 

And,  therefore,  dare  1  lift  mine  eye. 

Through  that — to  Thee, — before  1  die  ! 

”  In  this  great  temple,  built  1>y  Tliee, 

Whose  Altars  are  divine. 

Beneath  yon  lamp,  that,  ceaselessly, 

Lights  up  Thine  own  true  shrine  ;  ' 

O  I  take  my  latest  sacrifice, — 
liOok  down— and  make  this  sod 
Holy,  as  that  where,  long  ago. 

The  Hebrew  met  his  (!od. 

•<  I  have  not  caused  the  widow’s  tears. 

Nor  dimmed  the  orphan’s  eye, 

I  have  not  stained  the  virgin’s  years. 

Nor  mocked  the  morning  cry, 

•  Note, — Plato  calls  truth  the  body  of  God — and  light 
His  Aadou) — perhaps  the  sublimest  of  all  conceptions, 
having  a  merely  mortal  heart  for  a  birth-place. 


The  songs  of  Zion,  in  mine  ear 
Have  ever  been  most  sweet. 

And  always,  when  I  felt  Thee  near. 

My  ‘  shoes  ’  were  off  my  ‘  feet  P 

”  I  have  known  ’Tliee,  in  the  whirlwind. 

I  have  known  Thee  on  the  hill, 

1  have  loved  Thee,  in  the  voice  of  birds 
Or  the  music  of  the  rill ! 

I  dreamt  Thee,  in  the  shadow— 

I  saw  Thee,  in  the  light — 

I  beard  Thee,  in  the  thunder-peal, 

And  worship^,  in  the  night. 

All  beauty  while  it  spoke  of  Thee 
Still  made  my  heart  rejoice. 

And  my  spirit  bowed  within  itself 
To  hear  thy  ‘  still  smaU  voice.’ 

I  Katx  not  relt  myself  a  thing 
Far  from  thy  presence  driven, 

By  flaming  sword  or  waving  wing 
Shut  out  from  Thee  and  Heaven  ! 

Must  I  the  whirlwind  reap,  because 
My  Fathers  sowed  the  storm  f 
t)r  shrink — because  anoOter  sinned — 

Beneath  thy  red  right  arm  f 
Oh  I  much  of  this  we  dimly  scan. 

And  much  is  all  unknown — 

But  I  will  not  take  my  curse  from  man, 

I  turn  to  Thee,  alone  t — 

Oh,  bid  my  fainting  spirit  live 
And  what  is  dark  reveal. 

And  what  is  evil— oh  forgive. 

And  what  is  broken,  heal ; 

And  cleanse  my  nature,  from  above 
In  the  deep  Jordan  of  Thy  love  ! 

“  I  know  not  if  the  Christian’.s  Heaven 
Shall  be  the  same  as  mine, 

I  only  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

And  taken  homo  to  thine 
I  weary  on  a  far,  dim  strand. 

Whoso  mansions  are  as  tombs, 

And  long  to  find  the  father-land. 

Where  there  are  many  homes  I 
Oh  I  grant,  of  all  yon  starry  throne.s. 
iiome  dim  and  distant  star. 

Where  Judah’s  lost  and  scattered  sons 
May  love  thee  from  afar. 

When  all  Earth’s  myriad  harps  shall  meet 
In  choral  praise  and  prayer. 

Shall  Zion’s  harp,  of  old  so  sweet. 

Alone  be  wanting  there  ? 

Yd,  place  me  in  thy  lowe.st  seat, 

Thoimh  I,  as  now,  be  there 

The  Oiristian’s  scorn —  the  Christian’s  jest : 

But  let  me  sec — and  bear — 

From  some  dim  mansion  in  the  sky. 

Thy  bright  ones  and  thy  melody.’’ 

The  sun  goes  down  with  sudden  gleam. 

And  beautiful  as  a  lovely  dream 
And  silent  as  the  air — 

When  vision  of  a  dark-eyed  girl 

With  long  and  raven  hair 

Glides  in — as  guardian  spirits  glide — 

And  lo  I  is  kneeling  at  hLs  side  ; 

As  if  her  sudden  presence,  there 
Were  sent  in  answer  to  his  prayer  1 
(Oh !  say  they  not  that  angels  tread 
Around  the  good  man’s  dying  bed?) 

His  child  ! — his  sweet,  bis  sinless  child  ! 

And  as  he  gazed  on  her. 

He  knew  his  Gcd  was  reconeded. 

And  this  the  messenger, — 

.As  sure  as  God  had  bung  on  high 
Tlie  promise  bow  before  his  eye  ! 

Earth’s  purest  hope  thus  o’er  him  flung. 

To  point  his  Heavenward  faith. 

And  life’s  most  holy  feeling  strung 
To  sing  him  unto  dcatli, 

.And  on  his  daughter's  stainless  breast 
The  dying  Hebrew  sought  his  rest ! 

- - 

Fr<m  Proiettor  SUliman'a  JoumaX  Abroad. 
KAailLY  OP  PROFESSOR  .4G-\SSIZ. 

The  distinguished  Swiss  naturalist,  now  adopt¬ 
ed  among  us  in  the  United  States,  whose  Ameri¬ 
can  home  is  in  Cambridge,  New  England,  for¬ 
merly  lived  at  Lausanne,  tvhere  we  found  his 
sister  and  his  mother,  Avho  resides  Avith  her  son. 
Introduced  by  Agassiz,  we  soon  made  our  way 
to  the  house  of  M.  Francillon.  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Aga.ssiz.  We  Avere  conducted  by  a  valet 
to  a  parlor  in  the  third  story,  and  soon  Madame 
Francillon  appeared,  with  a  smiling  face  and 
brilliant  black  eyes,  the  softened  features  of 
her  brother ;  she  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome, 
Avhich  was  promptly  repeated  by  her  husband 
Avho  soon  came  in.  He  is  M.  Francillon  Agassiz, 
according  to  a  custom  which  prevails  here ; 
while  the  Avife,  as  Avith  us.  takes  the  name  of 
her  husband ;  if  the  lady  be  of  high  standing 
in  society,  she  adds  her  own  name  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  the  evening  repast. 


and  we  soon  perceived  a  movement  of  hospital¬ 
ity.  A  centre  table  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  gar¬ 
nished  with  the  requisite  furniture,  and  w<e 
were  drawn  around  the  hospitable  board,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  needed  no  for¬ 
mal  invitation.  £.xcellent  bread  and  batter, 
and  the  best  of  raspberries,  now  in  full  season 
here,  with  the  luxury  of  cream  in  our  finely 
flavored  tea,  gave  us,  exactly  as  in  New  England, 
a  most  refreshing  repast ;  especially  to  me,  to 
whom  tea  is  a  cordial.  They  have  a  lovely 
flock  of  children,  a  beautiful  group,  seven  in 
number ;  the  youngest  a  plump,  joyous  little 
fellow,  full  of  physical  happiness,  with  a 
promise  of  mental  enjoyment  as  his  higher  pow¬ 
ers  unfold. 

MOTHER  OF  AGASSIZ. 

Although  it  was  raining,  our  new  friends 
took  us  a  considerable  distance  to  the  residenen 
of  this  venerable  lady  in  the  family  of  her  son- 
She  soon  made  her  appearance,  and  although 
nearly  four  score,  her  beautiful  person  was 
erect,  tall,  and  dignified,  Avhile  her  animated 
and  warm  address  placed  her  instantly  at  ease. 
Madame  Francillon  had  sent  before  us  her 
brother's  introductory  note  by  her  little  sou,  a 
lad  of  ten  years ;  grandma  had  mi.slaid  her  spec¬ 
tacles  and  could  not  read  the  note;  she  said, 
however,  that  her  young  grandson  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  commissionaire,  and  told  her  that  two  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen  and  a  lady  were  coming,  in  a 
few  moments,  to  see  her,  and  she  felt  at  once 
convinced  that  they  were  friends  sf  her  sim, 
Louis.  As  soon  as  we  explained  to  her  our  inti¬ 
macy  Avith  him — that  he  had  been  often  a  guest 
in  our  families — that  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  his  interesting  American  wife — and 
when  we  added  the  friendly  notice  of  her  son’s 
domestic  happiness,  and  of  his  high  standing 
and  success  in  his  adopted  country,  her  strong 
frame  Avas  agitated,  her  voice  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  the  flowing  tears  told  the  story  of 
a  mother’s  heart,  not  yet  chilled  by  age. 

A  beatiful  group  of  lovely  grand  children 
was  gathered  around  to  see  and  hear  the 
strangers  from  a  far-distant  land,  beyond  the 
great  ocean.  IVhen  we  inquired  of  Madame 
Agassiz  her  entire  number  of  grand-children, 
she  replied  fifteen  ;  and  when  she  was  informed 
that  my  Avhole  number  exceeded  hers,  she  uvas 
both  amused  and  surprised,  and  smiles  of  sym¬ 
pathy  succeeded  to  tears ;  for  she  had  consider¬ 
ed  me — from  my  being  still  an  active  traveler 
— a  younger  man  than  I  am.  She  is  the  widow 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  Avho  was  the  father 
of  Agassiz — has  a  vigorous  mind,  speaks  with 
great  spirit,  and  is  a  mother  worthy  of  such  a 
son.  She  was  grieved  Avhen  she  heard  that  our 
stay  was  to  be  very  brief,  and  would  hardly  be 
denied  that  we  should  become  guests  at  hCT 
house  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  senior  of  the  par¬ 
ty  should  accept  her  hospitality. 

The  njxt  morning  she  came  walking  alone,  a 
long  distance  in  the  rain,  to  bid  us  farewell, 
and  parted,  evidently  with  deep  emotions,  and 
not  concealed,  for  we  had  brought  the  image  of 
her  favorite  son  near  to  her  mental  vision  again. 
She  brought  for  Mrs.  S.  a  little  bouquet,  of  pan. 
sies,  and  bid  us  tell  her  son  her  pensees  were  all 
for  him. 

Such  scenes  come  near  to  every  benevolent 
heart,  and  prove  that  human  sympathies  have  a 
moral  magnetism  whose  attraction  is  universal. 
I  value  highly  the  art  of  statuary,  but  I  jwise 
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more  highly  still  such  a  family  scene  as  this ;  a 
scene  away  here  in  Switzerland,  four  thousand 
miles  from  my  homo,  on  the  borders  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lake  Leman  ;  and  I  would  not  exchange 
such  living  exhibitions  of  the  human  heart,  for 
all  the  mute  marble  men  and  women  in  the 
Vatican,  although  they  have  a  high  value  as 
exhibitions  of  talent,  and  still  more  as  repre¬ 
sentations  of  human  character  and  feeling. 

Agassiz,  and  many  others  of  the  excellent 
people  in  these  countries  bordei’ing  on  France, 
are  descendants  of  French  Huguenots,  w  ho  fled 
from  persecution,  and,  like  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  they  retain  strong  traits  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  character — for  they  were  the  Puritans 
of  France. 

- - 

THE  SUGAR  MASUPACTVRE. 

Judge  Ross,  in  his  address  before  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  and  Agricultural  Association  of  Louisiana, 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  first 
attempt  to  make  sugar  in  Louisiana,  which 
shows  from  how  small  beginnings  the  great  crop 
now  raised  of  this  article  has  proceeded.  He 
says : — 

“  How  is  it  with  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana? 
It  was  introduced  here  at  an  early  day  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  at 
Terre  aux  Boeufs,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Orleans.  Nobody  at  first  imagined  that 
ragar  could  be  made  of  it.  The  juice  was  boiled 
into  sirup,  which  sold  at  extravagant  prices. 
In  1796,  Mr.  Bore,  residing  a  few  miles  above 
New  Orleans— a  man  reputed  for  his  daring  and 
his  energy— formed  the  desperate  resolve  of 
making  sugar.  He  increased  his  cultivation, 
put  up  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery, 
and  procured  a  sugar-maker  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  day  appointed  for  the  experiment 
had  come,  and  the  operation  was  under  way. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  coast, 
had  assembled  there  in  great  numbers ;  but 
they  remained  outside  of  the  building,  at  a  re¬ 
spectable  distance  from  the  sugar-maker,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  magician.  The 
first  strike  came,  and  he  said  nothing ;  this  they  ! 
thought  fatal,  but  still  they  remained  fi.\ed  to  ! 
the  spot.  The  second  strike  was  out ;  the 
sugar-maker  carefully  stirred  the  first,  and  then 
advancing  towards  the  assembled  crowd,  told  I 
them  witli  all  the  gravity  of  his  craft,  *•  Gentle¬ 
men,  it  grains.”  “  It  grains !”  was  repeated  by 
all.  They  all  rushed  in  to  see  the  wonder ;  and, 
when  convinced  of  the  facts,  scattered  in  all 
directions,  greeting  everylmdy  they  met.  with 
“it  grains'.”  And  from  the  Balize  to  the 
Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow  ! 
Stone,  the  great,  the  all-absorbing  news  of  the 
colony  was,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  had 
grained  in  Lower  Louisiana.  It  did  grain  ;  it 
has  continued  to  grain  ;  it  grained  the  last 
season  at  the  rate  of  21.5,000,000  pounds  ;  and, 
if  no  untoward  action  of  the  government  pre¬ 
vents  it,  in  ten  years  it  will  grain  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  double  the  quantity.” 


PROBABILITY  OP  THE  EXTIXC'TIOX 

or  EGYPT. 

Ik  we  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  of 
of  Egypt,  we  shall  see  at  this  moment  the  very 
process  going  on  by  which  the  lower  part  of 
the  Niger,  or  the  Nile  of  Bournou,  has  been 
chocked  up  and  obliterated  by  the  invasion  of 
the  great  Sahara,  under  the  name  of  Deserts  of 
Bilmah  and  Libya.  Thus  has  been  rubbed  out 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  river  which  had 
once  its  cities,  its  sages,  its  warrioi-s,  its  works 
of  art,  and  its  inundations,  like  the  classic  Nile ; 
but  which  so  existed  in  days  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  a  record.  In  the  same  way  shall  perish 
the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  its  valley  ;  its  pyramids, 
its  temples,  and  its  cities! — the  Delta  shall 
become  a  plash  of  quicksand — a  second  Syrtis 
and  the  Nile  shall  cease  to  exist  from  its  lower 
cataract  downwards :  for  this  is  about  the  mea¬ 


sure  or  height  of  the  giant  principle  of  destruc¬ 
tion  treading  on  the  Egyptian  valley,  and 
which  is  advancing  from  the  Lybian  Desert, 

I  backed  by  other  deserts  whose  names  and  num- 
ber  we  do  not  even  know,  but  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  class  under  the  ill-defined  denom- 
I  ination  of  Sahara — advancing,  I  repeat,  to  the 
annihilation  of  Egypt  and  her  glories,  with  the 
silence,  but  the  certainty,  too,  of  all-devouring 
time!  There  is  something  quite  appalling  in 
the  bare  contemplation  of  this  inexorable 
onward  march  of  wholesale  death  to  kingdoms, 
to  mighty  rivers,  and  to  nations !  the  more  so, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  destruction  must,  from 
its  nature,  be  not  only  complete,  but  eternal  ! 
— Sir  R.  Donk's  Dissertation  on  the  Course  of 
the  JViger, 

- - 

THE  VALUE  OP  IROX. 

To  show  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained,  and 
how  the  mechanical  skill  and  labor  e.xpended 
upon  it  totally  overshadow  the  price,  a  number 
of  the  British  Quarterly  Review  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cm’ious  and  instructive  calculation : — 

Bur  iron,  worth  £1  gterlinj^,  ig  worth. 


when  worked  into  horse  shoes  .  .  £2  10  0 

Table  knives .  38  0  0 

Needles .  71  0  0 

Penknife  blades .  657  0  0 

1‘olished  buttons  .and  buckles  .  .  .  897  0  0 

Balance  springs  of  watches  ....  50,000  0  0 

Cast  iron,  wortli  £1  sterling,  is  wortli, 
when  converted  into  macliinery  .  .  4  0  0 

larger  ornamental  work .  45  0  0 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work  .  .  .  .  •  800  0  0 

Neck  chains .  1 ,386  0  0 

Shirt  buttons .  5.896  0  0 


Thirty-one  pounds  of  iron  have  Iteen  made 
into  wire  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
miles  in  length,  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric  that 
a  part  was  converted,  in  lieu  of  horse  hair,  into 
a  barrister's  wig.  The  process  followed  to 
effect  this  extraordinary  tenuity  consists  of 
heating  the  iron,  and  passing  it  through  rollers 
of  eight  inches  diameter,  going  at  the  rate .  of 
four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  down  to  | 
No.  4  on  the  guage.  It  is  afterw’ards  drawn  | 
cold  down  to  No.  38  on  the  same  guage,  and  so 
on  till  it  obtains  the  above  length  in  miles. 
- - 

SOXG  OP  THE  VERMOXTERS— 17V«. 

“The  political  history  of  Vermont,''  says 
Williams  in  his  history  of  that  State,  “  is  full  of 
interest.  In  1CC2,  New  York,  by  reason  of  an 
extraordinary  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke 
of  Y'ork,  claimed  a  jurisdiction  over  about  sixty 
townships  of  which  grants  had  been  given  by 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  declaring 
those  grants  illegal.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
dispossess  the  settlers,  but  it  was  promptly  re¬ 
sisted.  In  1774,  New  York  passed  a  most  des¬ 
potic  law  against  the  resisting  Vermonters,  and 
the  Governor  offered  a  large  reward  for  tlie  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  celebrated  Ethan,  Allen  and 
seven  of  his  associates.  The  proscrilK’d  per- 
'  sons  in  turn  threatened  to  ‘  kill  and  destroy 
j  any  person  or  persons  wliomsoever  tliat  should 
;  be  accessary,  aiding  or  assisting  in  taking  any 
,  of  them.’ — See  Allen  s  Vindication,  p.  4.5. 

1  Blood  was  shed  at  Westminister  Court  House,  in 
I  1775. —  Vide  R.  Jones's  J\'arrative.  In  1777, 

I  Vermont  declared  its  independence.  New  York 
still  urged  her  claims  and  attempted  to  enforce 
them  with  her  militia.  In  1779,  New  Hampshire 
also  laid  claim  to  the  whole  state  of  Vermont. 
Ma.ssachusetts  speedily  followed  by  putting  in 
!  her  claim  to  about  two-thirds  of  it.  Congress, 
i  powerless  under  the  old  Confederation,  endeav- 
i  ored  to  keep  on  goo<l  terms  with  all  the  parties, 
i  but  ardently  favored  New  York.  Vermont  pul>- 
I  llshed  ‘  an  appeal  to  tlie  candid  and  impartial 
world’ — denounced  Congress,  and  assorted  its 


own  absolute  independence.  Notwithstanding 
the  threats  offered  on  all  sides,  the  contest 
terminated  without  much  bloo<lshed,  and  Ver¬ 
mont  was  admitted  in  to' the  Union  in  1791,  after 
existing  as  an  independent  sovereignty  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.” 

We  know  not  the  author  of  the  following  old 
ballad,  which  presents  so  fine  a  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  ’76.  Its  fire,  vigor,  and  musical  rythm 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell  or  Walter  Scott 


Ho— all  to  the  borders  !  Vermonters,  come  down. 

With  your  breeches  of  deer-skin  and  jackets  of  brown  ; 
With  your  red  woolen  caps  and  your  uiocasins,  come 
To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

Come  down  with  your  riSes  I — let  gray  wolf  and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks  ; 

Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig-pen  and  stall, 

Here’s  a  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and  ball. 

On  our  south  come  the  Dutchmen,  enveloped  in  grease, 
And  arming  for  battle  while  canting  of  peace  ; 

On  our  east  crafty  Meshech*  has  gathei^  his  band 
To  hang  up  our  leaders  and  eat  out  our  land. 


Ho— all  to  the  rescue  t  for  Satan  shall  work 
No  gain  for  the  legions  of  Hampshire  and  York  I 
They  claim  our  possessions — the  pitiful  knaves — 

The  tribute  m  pay  shall  be  prisons  and  graves  t 

Let  Clinton  and  Ten  Broekf  with  bribes  in  their  hands. 
Still  seek  to  divide  us  and  parcel  our  lands. 

We’ve  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  they  are — 

The  warp  is  of  feathert,  the  hlling  of  tar 


Does  the  “old  bay  state’’  threaten?  Does  Congress 
complain  ? 

Swarms  Hampshire  to  arms  on  our  borders  again  ? 

Bark  the  war-dogs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the  lake  ? 

Let’em  come — what  they  can  they  are  welcome  to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us  ?  The  pride  of  our  wealth 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labor  and  health. 

And  lands,  whiclias  freemen,  we  only  have  trod. 
Independent  of  all,  save  the  mercies  of  God. 

Yet  we  owe  no  allegiance  :  we  bow  to  no  throne  ; 

Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own  ; 

Our  leaders  themselves  arc  our  own  fellow-men. 

Who  can  handle  the  sword,  or  tlie  sythe,  or  the  pen. 

Our  wives  are  ail  true,  and  our  daughters  are  fair, 

Witli  their  blue  eyes  of  smiles  and  their  light  Howing  hair; 

I  AH  brisk  at  tlieir  u  licels  till  tlie  dark  oven- fall, 
j  Then  blitlieat  tlie  sleigh  ride,  the  husking  and  ball ! 

1  We've  sheep  on  the  hill  sides,  we've  cows  on  the  plain. 
And  gay-tasselcd  com-lields,  and  rank  growing  grain  ; 
riierc  are  deer  on  the  mountains,  and  wood-pigeons  fly 
Krom  the  crack  of  our  muskets,  like  clouds  on  the  sky. 

And  there’s  fisli  in  our  streamlets  and  rivers  which  take 
Their  cour-e  from  our  hills  to  our  broad-bosom’d  lake  ; 
Through  rock-areh'd  Winooski  the  salmon  leaps  free. 

And  the  [iortly  shad  follows  all  fresh  from  the  sea. 

Like  a  siin-beani  the  pickerel  glides  through  his  pool ; 

And  the  spottol  trout  leaps  where  the  waters  arc  cool. 

Or  darts  from  his  shelter  of  rock  and  of  root 
At  the  lieaver's  quick  plunge  or  the  angler’s  pursuit. 

And  ours  arc  the  mountains  which  awfully  rise 
Till  they  rest  their  green  heads  on  the  blue  of  the  skies  • 
Anil  ours  are  the  forests,  unwasted,  unshorn, 
j  Save  whei-e  the  wild  path  of  the  tomfost  is  tom. 


And  though  savage  and  wild  be  this  climate  of  ours. 

And  brief  be  our  season  of  fruits  and  of  flowers, 

Kar  dearer  the  blast  round  our  mountains  which  raves, 
j  Than  the  sweet  summer  rephyr  which  breathes  over 
j  slaves. 

I  Hurrah  for  Venuont !  for  the  land  which  we  till 
Hust  have  sons  to  defend  her  from  valley  and  hill ; 

Is!avc  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it  grows, 

And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

From  far  Michiscoui’s  wild  valley,  to  where 
I’oosoomsurk  steals  down  from  his  wooil-circled  lair. 

From  Shocticook  river  to  Lutterlock  town— 

Ho — all  to  the  rescue  I  Vennonters  come  down  ! 

Come  York  or  come  Hampshire — come  traitors  and 
knaves, 

j  If  ye  rule  o’er  our  land,  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our  grai'es ; 

!  <»ur  vow  is  reconUsl — our  banner  unfurled — 

!  In  the  name  of  Vermont  we  defy  all  the  world 


•  Hon.  Meshech  Weare.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
t  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  A.  Ten 
Broek,  President  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

t  The  New  York  sheriffs  and  those  who  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  New  York  were  often  roughly  handled  by  the 
I  Green  Mountain  boys.  The  followingTs  from  the  joura^ 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Council  of  publio 
;  safety:  "  Council  rtf  Sdfity,  3d  is-pt,  1777. — -  ia 
permitted  to  return  home,  and  remain  on  his  fathers 
farm  (and  If  found  off  to  expect  thirty-nine  lashes  of  the 
beach  seal)  until  further  orders  from  tWs  Council.”  The 
instrument  of  punishment  was  termed  the  'beach  searui 
allusion  to  the  great  seal  of  New  Hampshire  affixed  to  the 
'  grants,  of  which  the  beach  rod  well  laid  upon  the  naked 
I  Backs  of  the  "Yorkers”  and  their  .adherents  was  consid- 
I  ered  a  confirmation.  ^ 

i  i  “Bather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  my  hardy  Green 
Mountain  hoys  to  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  moniU^ns. 
I  and  toaos  war  with  human  nature  at  laive.'’—athan 
'  Allen’s  letter  to  Congress,  March.  9. 1781. 
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A  VISIT  TO  SCHAMVIi, 

THE  PROPHET  WARRIOR  OF  CAUCASUtl. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  we  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  Schamyl,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  day,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Cireassians  in  their  long  struggle 
to  defend  their  mountain  homes  against  the  in¬ 
vading  hosts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Schamyl 
rose  from  the  humble  position  of  a  servant  to 
the  high  dignity  and  power  of  a  Sultan.  He 
acquired  a  magic  control  over  bis  people  as  al)- 
solute  as  that  of  the  first  Mahomet,  and  gained 
the  title  of  the  second  Prophet  of  Allah.  The 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  he  passed  through, 
and  his  successful  resistance,  with  his  handful 
of  followers,  to  the  powerful  armies  of  the  Czar, 
give  to  his  history  a  magic  charm  as  exciting  as 
a  romance. 

We  now  present  our  readers  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  a  visit  to  the  home  of  Schamyl. 
in  partial  conformity  with  the  Mussulman  creed 
the  Prophet  warrior  has  two  wives,  one  of  whom 
is  a  beautiful  Russian  woman,  who  was  taken 
captive  in  1840,  during  an  attack  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers  upon  one  of  the  Russian  towns.  She 
was  carried  into  captivity,  and  became  the  wife 
of  Schamyl.  In  1848,  a  cousin  of  this  wife  of 
the  Prophet  obtained  leave  from  the  Russian 
commander  to  attempt  to  make  her  a  visit,  and 
learn  her  situation  and  welfare.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  approached  the  enemy’s  territory,  and 
through  the  assistance  of  some  traders  endea¬ 
vored  to  seek  an  interview  with  some  indivi¬ 
duals  in  authority,  but  was  given  to  understand 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  accomplished 
without  the  express  permission  of  Schamyl. 
He  then  wrote  directly  to  the  Prophet  himself, 
and  in  three  days  a  messenger  came  to  inform 
him  that  several  trusty  persons  would  be  sent 
to  meet  and  conduct  him  to  the  residence  of 
Schamyl.  We  pass  over  the  description  of  the 
perilous  journey  for  several  days  through  the 
wild  mountainous  country,  and  copy  the  nan-a- 
tive  after  his  arrival,  together  with  his  inter¬ 
views  with  his  cousin  and  her  Prophet  husband. 
The  story  is  given  by  the  Russian  adventurer 
himself  in  a  paper  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  which 
it  was  translated  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
We  will  now  let  the  Russian  cousin  tell  the  rest 
of  the  story  : — 

I  reached  Dai’gy-Wedenno  toward  evening  of 
the  seventh  day,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  Egie  Adschi.  I  received  no  permit 
to  visit  Shamyl  upon  the  first  day,  he  not  hav¬ 
ing  yet  received  any  distinct  information  upon 
the  objects  of  my  journey,  and  susjicctcd  that  I 
might  have  come  as  a  special  messenger  in  some 
wayTelativc  to  certain  villages  which  had  been 
reduced.  For  three  days  information  upon  this 
point  w'as  collected,  and  during  this  time  I 
was  balancing  lictween  life  and  death  at  every 
moment,  for  if  anything  serious  had  appeared 
against  me,  I  should  have  been  instantly  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  other  respects  I  was  well  treated, 
had  plenty  to  cat  and  drink,  and  though  in  fact 
I  trembled  with  anxiety,  I  preserved  outwardly 
perfect  indifference.  On  the  third  day  I  was 
invited  to  sup  with  Shamyl  in  the  “  Strangers’ 
House,”  where  those  commonly  take  their 
meals,  who  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  the 
Imam.  This  building  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
castle.  Here  I  was  received  kindly,  and  in 
accordance  with  Mohammedan  customs.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  meal  pillau  was  passed 
round,  and  I  noticed  to  my  astonisliment,  that 


all  the  guests,  in  number  about  twenty,  after 
eating  the  pillau,  became  much  excited,  frown¬ 
ed  violently,  and  Ijcgan  to  cast  exceedingly  un¬ 
friendly  looks  upon  me  ;  astonished  and  filled 
with  fear,  I  thought  to  myself :  “  Have  they 
shown  me  all  this  hospitality  only  at  last  to  cut 
my  head  off?”  Still  spite  of  these  thoughts  I 
preserved  my  outward  composure,  remained 
silent,  looking  upon  the  company,  and  calmed 
myself  at  last  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  it 
was  their  custom  after  eating  pillau  to  assume 
a  threatening  aspect,  and  whisper  in  each 
other’s  ears.  I  tried  to  open  a  conversation 
with  my  neighbors,  but  nobody  paid  me  the 
slightest  attention. 

After  the  pillau,  small  cakes  of  Maise  meal 
were  passed  round,  which  were  excellently  pre¬ 
pared.  This  answered  as  the  dessert,  and  while 
the  company  still  exhibited  a  singular  despond¬ 
ing  e.xpression  of  countenance,  the  small  cakes 
were  offered  me  a  second  time ;  I  refused,  with 
the  remark  that  I  had  eaten  sufficient,  upon 
which  the  giver  of  the  entertainment  addressed 
himself  to  me  thus :  “  Eat ;  that  dish  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  your  cousin.”  “  Ah !”  said  I,  “  if 
that  be  so,  I  will  eat  with  pleasure.”  I  there¬ 
fore  helped  myself  freely,  and  told  the  servant 
to  thank  my  cousin  for  the  pains  she  had  taken. 
During  all  this  time  those  at  table  retained 
their  fierce  looks ;  their  eyes  were  continually 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  threatening  expression, 
until  at  last  a  young  murid  entered  the  room 
and  said  a  few  words  aloud  in  the  mountain  dia¬ 
lect.  The  demeanor  of  the  entire  company  in¬ 
stantly  and  completely  changed  ;  they  entered 
freely  into  conversation  with  me ;  the  principal 
one  among  them,  who  sat  next  me,  showed  him¬ 
self  especially  kind. 

I  learned  at  a  later  period  all  that  so  puzzled 
me  then.  It  seems  that  my  cousin,  during  the 
supper,  had  been  brought  into  the  next  room, 
that  I  was  pointed  out  to  her,  through  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  pantry,  and  that  she  was  asked  if  she 
knew  me.  At  first  she  did  not.  and  replied  : — 
“Arc  you  out  of  your  senses  to  call  him  my  bro¬ 
ther?”  Afterward,  however,  when  I  was  led 
to  speak  by  pressing  the  cakes  upon  me,  she 
recognized  my  voice,  and  declared  that  I  was 
not  her  brother  but  her  cousin — what  they  call 
Usukar  Kardasch,  and  finally  she  gave  my 
name.  My  countenance  changed  during  eight 
years’  separation,  and  ray  dress,  that  of  the 
people  of  the  region,  would  naturally  lead  my 
cousin  into  an  error  as  to  my  identity,  and  h.vd 
she  not  luckily  thouglrt  of  hearing  my  voice,  I 
should  have  licen  considered  a  deceiver,  or  even 
a  spy,  and  could  not  have  escaped  death. 

After  the  incident  just  described  we  remained 
a  long  time  at  the  table  and  A/b//aA  or  Achund. 
named  Adschiofl’  Kady,  spoke  with  me  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  evidently  wished  to  draw 
me  out.  IVhcn  the  sitting  finally  broke  up,  I 
went  to  my  quarters,  which  were  in  Egie  Ad- 
schi’s  house,  and  remained  over  night.  I  now 
felt  myself  more  at  ease,  and  invited  Egie 
Adschi  to  take  a  walk  in  the  valley.  *In  the 
course  of  the  walk  we  came  to  the  hamlet  of  the 
mechanics, visited  the  various  artizans.  and  being 
desirous  to  prove  the  skill  of  the  watchmaker, 
requested  him  to  insert  a  crystal  into  my  watch. 
He  did  it  very  well.  From  the  hamlet  we  went 
to  the  powder  magazine,  and  other  edifices,  and 
soon  after  reaching  the  house  again  received  an 
invitation  from  Schamyl  to  sup  with  him.  1 
cxiiectcd  this  time  to  see  Schamyl  himself  at  the 


the  table ;  but  again  the  Imam  was  absent,  and 
the  company  consisted  of  newly  arrived  Naibs, 
some  twenty-five  in  number.  After  the  meal  I 
turned  to  the  principal  Achund  with  the  re¬ 
mark:  “  If  I  am  not  worthy  to  behold  the  noble 
person  of  your  Imam,  at  least  permit  me  the 
honor  of  praying  your  aid  in  helping  me  to  an 
interview  with  my  cousin^’  “God  will  take 
care  that  you  see  her,”  replied  he,  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  quarters.  'I  had  hardly  reached 
Egie  Adschi’s  house,  however,  when  Schamyl’s 


Secretary,  Schimican,  appeared  in  presence  of 
my  host,  with  the  command  for  him  to  take  me 
at  once  to  the  place  where  I  could  see  my  cou¬ 
sin.  Egie  Adschi  told  me  to  take  a  dagger, 
armed  himself  with  a  musket,  and  we  went  to¬ 
ward  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  where  the  wives 
and  property  of  the  Imam  are  guarded.  His 
two  wives  live  in  separate  houses,  which  are 
adorned  with  balconies  in  European  style. 

At  the  gate  of  the  internal  fortress,  which 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  outer  works,  we 
met  two  murids,  as  sentinels — one  on  the  out¬ 
side,  the  other  within  the  gate.  Schamyl  ne¬ 
glects  no  precautions  for  safety  ;  he  never  goes 
even  to  the  mosque  to  prayer,  unaccompanied 
by  the  murids,  who  stand  in  two  lines  with 
drawn  sabres.  In  the  court  of  the  inner  forti¬ 
fications  I  noticed  four  mountain  field  pieces, 
and  several  similar  ones  upon  the  walls.  The 
room  of  my  cousin  was  adorned  with  carpets 
and  furnished  with  chairs  and  bedstead,  in  the 
Georgian  style.  My  consin  came  to  meet  me 
from  another  room,  accompanied  by  six  other 
women.  I  bowed  to  her,  and  Egie  Adschi  re¬ 
mained  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  My  cousin 
began  by  asking  after  my  health,  and  then  invi¬ 
ted  me  to  be  seated.  Some  minutes  afterward 
her  companions  arose  one  after  another  and 
greeted  me,  but  without  removing  the  veils 
from  their  faces.  After  passing  mutual  saluta¬ 
tions  and  compliments,  they  bowed,  and  all  left 
the  chamlicr,  leaving  my  cousin  alone  with  me 
and  Egie  Adschi.  I  now  a.sked  her  in  Armenian 
to  remove  her  veil ;  she  answered,  however,  in 
the  Cumic  dialect  that  she  undei’stood  me  well 
enough,  but  as  she  might  make  mistakes  in  re¬ 
plying  in  that  language,  she  wished  me  to  speak 
also  in  the  Cumic.  I  saw  by  this  that  she  feared 
exciting  suspicion  if  we  spoke  in  a  language 
not  understood  there,  and  I  turned  to  Egie 
Adschi  and  said  at  once  that  1  had  requested  in 
Armenian  my  cousin  to  remove  her  veil,  and 
requested  him  to  add  his  influence  to  my  desire 
that  she  should  allow  me  to  see  her  face.  He 
drew  near  her,  and  said  in  the  dialect  of  the 
mountaineers  :  “  Mother,  as  according  to  our 
customs  a  wife  can  unveil  herself  before  no  one 
except  her  brothers  and  near  relations,  consider 
me  as  your  younger  brother,  and  show  me  your 
love  and  your  cousin  your  kindness,  and  unveil 
your  countenance  as  a  reward  for  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  labor  which  our  guest  has  conquered 
in  crossing  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  you  a  visit.”  After  Egie  Adschi  had 
spoken,  I  reneweil  my  request,  and  she  finally 
decided  to  remove  her  veil.  Our  conversation 
now  flowed  more  freely ;  she  Inquired  after  all 
our  relations,  when  suddenly  a  door  from  an 
ante-room  opened.  My  cousin  hastily  covered 
her  face  and  Schamyl  entered. 

I  sjirang  up  from  my  seat.  Egie  Adschi  with 
deep  respect  and  veneration  kissed  the  hand  of 
the  Imam,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  following 
his  example,  but  this  was  not  permitted.  Scha- 
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me  to  resume  my  chair,  fairly  away  from  here,  you  can  tell  what  you  tions,  though  remote  in  time,  must  be  small ; 

Vand .  began  asking  after  the  health  of  our  will.”  and  the  error,  divided  by  the  many  orbital 

friends.  “  Why  sot”  inquired  1.  “  Do  you  think  your  rounds,  fades  away  to  nothing.  Thus,  astrono- 

Schamyl  is  a  noble  looking  man,  of  earnest  people  would  laugh  at  me  ?”  mers  know  the  year  of  Venus  to  he  two  hundred 

and  imposing  mein,  with  bright  red  hair,  large,  **  They  would  not  only  not  laugh  at  you,  but  aud  twenty-four  days  and  seven  hundred  and 
full  eyes,  and  a  red  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  would  strike  you  dead,  if  you  let  it  be  known  seven  thousandths  of  a  day. 
dark  satin  beschmet—^  sort  of  over  jacket — a  tjjgt  you  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  Astronomy  cannot  tlius  accurately  measure 
red  broadcloth  cloak,  similar  to  those  generally  Schamyl.”  the  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun.  An  error  of 

worn  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  Mohammedan  j  besought  Egie  Adschi  to  explain  what  all  observation  here  will  not  fade  away  by  being 
priesthood.  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  small  red  jjjis  meant,  and  he  said :  mingled  witli  other  oliservations  ;  for  all  the 

cap  ornamented  with  a  large  tassel  which  hung  “You  have  twice  eaten  with  the  Naibs.  why  observations  may  be  in  error  on  one  side,  and 
down  upon  one  side.  I  had  previously  seen  jjjgjj  have  you  not  seen  Schamyl  at  the  common  the  mean  of  them  no  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
him  on  his  way  to  the  mosque  wearing  a  large  table  ?  Because  according  to  our  laws  the  Imam  any  single  measurement, 
turban.  may  not  sit  at  the  same  board  with  a  Giaour.  It  is  true  that  Kepler’s  law  comes  to  the  aid 

As  soon  as  I  had  again  seated  myself,  Schamyl  Uow  you  see  and  understand,  that  if  you  will  of  science,  and  says  with  an  anttioritativc  voice  : 
began  in  chosen  phrases  to  ask  me,  whether  I  ggt  away  from  this  place  with  a  whole  skin,  you  If  the  Earth,  at  its  period,  has  a  mean  distance 
had  been  fortunate  in  my  journey  thither —  must  for  a  time  keep  your  tongue  between  your  of  95,298,200  miles,  then  Venus,  at  its  period, 
whether  I  was  pleased  with  the  mountain  road  teeth.”  has  a  distance  of  68,700,000  miles.  But  is  the 

from  whom  I  had  gained  the  permit  to  make  "pjje  ng^t  day.  May  13, 1  requested  permission  Earth’s  mean  distance  95,298,200  miles  ?  The 
the^  journey,  and  what  my  real  object  was  in  to  depart,  and  to  take  my  leave  of  my  cousin,  practical  astronomer  replies :  “We  know  this 
visiting  him?  I  replied  that  the  mountains  I  instead  of  any  answer  to  my  requests,  1  received  distance  is  not  over  ninety-five  and  a  half,  nor 
had  found  pleasant,  but  that  the  road  was  so  ^s  a  present  from  Schamyl,  a  horse  worth  $150,  under  ninety-five  millons  of  miles.  We  can 

bad  as  to  have  prevented  me  from  undertaking  ^I,g  gggretary  of  the  Imam  told  me  that  rely  upon  our  measurements  within  a  three- 

the  journey  had  I  known  it  beforehand,  that  my  ^y  departure  from  the  fortress  was  permitted ;  hundredth  part  of  the  distance.  So  the  mean 
permit  was  from  the  proper  authorities,  and,  Hiat  I  should  have  a  guard  of  thirty  men,  and  distance  of  Venus  partakes  of  this  acknow- 

finally,  that  I  had  no  other  object  whatever  in  that  NaibDabu  had  orders  to  sec  me  safely  into  lodged  uncertainty  within  a  three-hundredth 

view  than  that  of  seeing  my  cousin  and  learning  the  neighborhood  of  Wasdwishenskaja.  On  part. 

how  things  prospered  with  her.  Schamyl  again  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  we  left  Dargy-  Instrumental  measurement  wc  do  not  consider 
asked  from  whom  I  had  obtained  the  permission  Wedenno.  1  liesought  the  Naib  Dabu  to  choose  as  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  mean 
to  make  the  journey  to  the  Tschetschena?  pleasanter  and  easier  route,  which  he  granted,  distances  of  any  planet  of  which  we  know  the 

“  I  was  so  lucky,”  I  replied,  “  as  to  obtain  and  we  turned  off  to  the  right  from  the  village  period.  The  year  of  Venus  being  224,707  days, 
this  permission  from  yourself,  in  answer  to  my  Wedenno,  following  the  course  of  the  Chlilo  to  its  mean  distance  is  68,810,930  miles,  (if  with- 
letter  requesting  it.”  the  valley  of  Schalin ;  then  we  followed  the  river  out  error  in  the  process  of  computation,)  the 

Upon  this  Schamyl  remarked :  “  I  would  give  Argun  up  to  a  point  above  the  Fort  Wasdwish-  mile  being  1.7920ths  of  the  earth’s  diameter, 
this  permission  to  many,  only  I  do  not  know  enskaja,  and  here  crossing  the  Argun,  wc  came  Thus  we  have  the  period  and  mean  distance 
who  would  dare  to  undertake  the  journey.”  to  the  spot  where  I  first  saw  Naib  Dabu,  Egie  gf  this  planet  accurately  determined  ;  and  we 
“  May  God  bo  with  you I  replied.  “  my  Adschi  and  their  companions ;  that  is  only  four  believe  its  magnitude  or  diameter  can  be  de- 
joumey  to  you  depended  upon  myself ;  my  de-  wrests  from  the  above-mentioned  fort.  My  en-  ducedwith  equal  precision, 
parture,  however,  will  depend  upon  your  will  tire  journey  back  might  have  lieen  fifty  wrests.  Dr.  Herschel  considered  the  diameter  of 
and  upon  your  kindness.”  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  I  left  Dargy-  Venus  to  be  about  8,000  miles,  a  little  more 
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and  upon  your  kindness.”  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  I  left  Dargy-  Venus  to  be  about  8,000  miles,  a  little  more 

As  Schamyl  heard  this  he  smiled.  “  Well  so  Wedenno  I  entered  the  Fort  Wasdwishenskaja.  than  the  Earth’s.  Ilis  son  places  its  value  at 

be  it,  but  I  believe  another  will  not  soon  be  - -  7,800  miles,  a  little  less  tlian  the  Earth’s.  Pro- 

found  with  boldness  sufficient  to  determine  upon  THE  PI^AISET  VEiSts  fessor  Hind  says  “  the  best  observations  assign 

taking  such  a  step.’’  and  its  sitposed  satkli.  ite.  about  7,900  miles. 

Hereupon  Schamyl  began  to  put  questions  as  —  observations,  then,  make  the  dia- 

to  the  French,  the  Hungarians,  and  in  relation  meter  of  Venus  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 

to  our  (the  Russian)  army.  I  told  him  what  I  We  remember  to  have  pointed  out  to  a  very  E®*’*'*  5  f®*"  ^*>0  supposes  that  measurement 
knew,  in  terms  short  ana  clear ;  and  then  ven-  young  child  this  fieautiful  planet  when  it  was  detect  a  difference  of  twenty  miles  of  this 

tured  to  ask  the  Imam  to  receive  a  present  from  shining  alone  in  the  horizon  soon  after  the  set  of  diameter? 

me,  according  to  our  customs.  “Well,  why  the  sun.  The  little  girl  exclaimed.  “Twinkle,  )Vhy  should  astronomers  hesitate  one  moment 
not?”  replied  Schamyl.  I  then  drew  from  my  1  twinkle,  little  star?  How  I  wonder  what  on  this  .subject?  The  best  observations  make 
bosom  a  lady’s  gold  watch,  which  I  handed  to  i  you  are !”  with  a  child-like  curiosity,  expressed  Venus  as  sister-worlds  of  one 

my  cousin,  and  then  presented  a  gold  chrono-  j  in  a  common  nursery  rhyme.  It  recalled  the  same  magnitude  ;  and  the  human  mind, 

meter  with  a  chain  to  Schamyl  himself.  He,  j  same  aspiration  in  the  words  of  mature  and  taught  by  repeated  instances  of  symmetry  of 


’’edenno  I  entered  the  Fort  Wasdwishenskaja.  than  the  Earth’s.  Ills  son  places  its  value  at 

_ _  7,800  miles,  a  little  less  tlian  the  Earth’s.  Pro- 

pIjANET  fessor  Hind  sjiys  **  the  host  ohservfttions  ossi^D 

and  its  si'PPOSED  SATKLI.  ITE.  about  7,900  miles. 

_  The  best  observations,  then,  make  the  dia- 
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We  remember  to  have  pointed  out  to  a  very  5  for  who  supposes  that  measurement 

ounir  child  this  lieautiful  nlanet  when  it  was  ‘detect  a  difference  of  twenty  miles  of  this 


however,  did  not  take  the  present  from  my  hand.  I  educated  manhood  :  Would  to  God  the  light  of  **  naturte  consensus  et  eonvenientia,  ’  does 
and  my  cousin  told  me  to  place  it  upon  the  sofa,  i  that  star  would  bring  with  it  something  beside  question  the  interesting  result  ihat  these 
which  I  did.  |  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sphere  f''’®  planets  of  the  solar  system  are  exactly  of 

“  Is  it  really  your  custom.’’  asked  he,  ••  to  j  revolving  around  tlie  .«un,  at  such  a  distance,  equal  diameters ! 
give  and  receive  presents?’’  I  replied  in  the  affir-  ’  and  in  such  a  time !  f***’  rotation  of  Venus  on  its 

mative.  After  half  an  hour’s  conversation  in  the  Venus,  the  morning  and  evening  star,  the  Lu-  ®f  planet,  so  near  the  sun, 

Cumic  tongue,  Schamyl  rose  and  left  the  room,  j  cifer  and  Hesperus  of  the  ancients,  is  the  most  bright  under  telescopic  vision  to  allow  of 
upon  which  my  cousin  again  unveiled  her  face.  ■  conspicuous  and  beautiful  of  all  the  jdancts.  *^*^7  precise  knowledge  of  the  subject,  says  a 
As  evening  drew  nigh  I  was  treated  with  tea.  |  At  the  period  of  its  greatest  splendor  it  casts  a  competent  astronomer, 
pears,  apples  and  grapes.  I  was  astonished  to  i  shadowy  and  under  favorable  circurastancos  is  We  have  given  in  another  paper  a  method  for 
see  fresh  grapes  in  the  month  of  May  ;  but  I  was  ,  seen  at  noon-<lay,  shining  then  with  the  light  of  obtaining  the  axial  periods  of  the  planets.  By 
assured  by  my  cousin  that  they  understood  the  i  twenty  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  this  method  the  period  for  Venus  is  30  hours,  if 

art  there  of  preserving  grapes  from  one  harvest  ■  The  periodic  time  or  year  of  Venus  is  deter-  without  a  satellite ;  and  say  20  hours  if  there 
to  the  next.  mined  with  fractional  exactness.  Its  position,  is  an  attendant  moon. 

I  remained  until  evening,  and  then  bid  my  i  as  it  was  at  a  certain  hour  some  two  thousand  The  question,  “lias  Venus  a  satellite?”  is 
cousin  adieu,  going  away  with  Egie  Adschi,  who  i  years  ago,  was  recorded  ;  its  place  in  the  hea-  still  open.  For  this  assertion  we  have  (in  con- 
expressly  forbid  me  allowing  any  person  there  |  vens  at  a  certain  epoch  of  the  present  year  is  versation)  the  authority  of  two  eminent  Ameri- 
to  know  that  I  had  spoken  with  the  Imam,  and  !  accurately  determined.  Between  which  epochs  can  astronomers. 

added  :  “  If  any  one  asks  you,  say  only  that  you  I  how  many  times  this  star  has  passed  around  in  The  difficulty  of  detecting  a  satellite,  if  one 
have  seen  your  cousin  ;  when,  however,  you  are  '  its  orbit!  The  error  of  the  two  oliserved  posi-  exists,  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  enlightened 
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side  can  never  Imj  fully  turned  towards  us 
excepting  when  the  planet  is  beyond  the 
sun,  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  earth. 
And,  according  to  Mr.  Gregory,  a  satellite  may 
exist  and  not  be  easily  or  usually  seen,  because 
of  unfitness  of  its  surface  to  refiect  the  light  of 
the  sun,  as  is  the  case  (partially)  with  our 
moon,  which  has  dark  spots  on  its  surface. 
Could  there  Ik;  a  discovery  more  interesting, 
and  one  more  honorablt  to  American  science, 
than  to  discover  the  lost  satellite  of  Venus? 
We  say  the  lost  satellite  ;  for  why  should  not 
Venus  have  a  moon,  being  of  equal  diame¬ 
ter  with  the  Earth,  which  has  an  attendant  star? 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  these  sister-worlds  is  not  confined  to  their 
magnitudes. 

We  will  not  follow  up  the  train  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  reasoning  that  deepens  in  our  minds  the 
impression  that  Venus  has  its  moon.  It  has 
been  seen.  Cassini,  in  1072,  observed  a  little 
star  about  three-fifths  of  Venus’s  diameter  in 
distance  from  Venus.  It  had  the  same  phase  as 
its  primary.  It  was  one  quarter  as  large.  And 
remember,  reader,  that  our  moon  is  one  quarter 
of  the  diameter  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Short,  a  very  eminent  optician,  in  1740, 
saw  the  satellite.  He  describes  it  thus  :  “  Its 
light  is  not  bright  and  vivid,  but  its  disc  was 
clear  and  well-defined.’’ 

In  1761,  Mr.  Montaigne  saw  the  satellite  for 
four  successive  evenings.  It  had  the  phase  of 
Venus.  It  changed  its  position  relatively  to  the 
planet.  Mr.  Montaigne  gave  to  it  the  same 
diameter  as  Cassini  gave — one  fourth  that  of 
the  planet. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1764,  the  satellite  was 
seen  by  several  astronomers.  And  note  this : 
it  was  seen  from  places  widely  different  from 
each  other.  Rodkier  and  Horrebow  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  with  a  refracting  telescope,  and  Mont- 
barron  at  Auxerre,  with  a  Gregorian  refiec- 
tor,  repeatedly  saw  the  star  between  the  third 
and  twenty-ninth  of  that  month.  Its  diameter 
was  estimated,  as  before,  at  one-fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  primary. 

Professor  Lambert  collected  all  the  observa¬ 
tions  together,  and  “  from  them  he  deduced  a 
pretty  consistent  orbit.”  According  to  Lambert,* 
its  period  of  revolution  is  lid.  oh.  13m.,  and  its 
mean  distance  255,000  miles — 240,000  miles  is 
the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  our  globe  ; 
and  if  Venus  has  a  satellite,  it  must  be,  we  are 
well  convincetl,  distant  thirty  of  the  diameters 
of  its  primary. 

The  satellite  of  Venus  has  not  been  seen  by 
the  astronomers  of  this  century ;  and  because 
not  seen  by  them,  they  doubt  its  existence,  for¬ 
getting  that  their  not  seeing  is  not  by  far  so 
good  an  argument  of  its  non-existence  as  the 
seeing  it  by  others  is  of  its  existence. 

That  many  believed  that  they  saw  near  Venus 
a  small  star,  w'ith  a  well-defined  disc,  under¬ 
going  the  same  change  of  phase  as  its  primary, 
cannot  be  questioned.  How  could  all  these 
observers  be  mistaken?  They  saw  the  same 
object,  for  they  agree  in  its  position  relatively 
to  Venus.  All  give  to  it  one  magnitude  ;  and  the 
result  of  these  observations  of  the  star  produces 
a  consistent  orbit  for  it  as  the  satellite  of  our 
sister-world. 

How  beautiful  are  these  analogies  and  corres¬ 
pondences  l)etween  the  planets  Earth  and 
Venus!  They  are  millions  of  miles  asunder, 
and,  mcasure<l  by  God’s  own  hand,  exactly  of 


one  size  and  volume,  both  having  satellites,  and 
these  satellites  being  of  equal  diameters,  and  at 
one  distance  from  their  respective  primaries. 

Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  periods  of 
these  satellites  differ  from  each  other,  as  do  the 
orbital  periods  of  their  primaries;  and  that 
Venus’  year  contains  the  same  number  of  luna¬ 
tions  as  the  year  of  the  earth  ?  Where  ends 
the  likeness  and  correspondence  of  these  two 
spheres  ? 

The  orbit  oi  Venus  is  like  that  of  the  Earth, 
having  little  ellipticity,  and  being  nearly  in  the 
same  plane.  The  average  of  the  mean  distances 
of  the  Earth  and  Venus  is  also  the  average  of 
the  mean  distances  of  all  the  planets  of  the  first 
group. 

Venus  has  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the 
Earth.  It  was  measured  by  Mr.  Dun,  at  the 
transit  of  1761,  and  the  depth  was  found  to  be 
fifty  miles — (Trans.  Royal  Soc.)  And  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  too,  of  the  same  density,  for  the  compus- 1 
cular  light  (the  twilight,  or  the  atmospheric 
refraction  of  the  sun’s  rays)  has  been  measured 
by  llcrschel  the  elder,  by  Schrotcr.  and  by  other 
astronomers. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  give  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  Planet  Venus — the  bright  and 
beautiful  star  that  now  skirts  our  evening  hori¬ 
zon — a  world  like  ours,  with  its  full  moon,  per¬ 
haps,  as  we  look  at  the  star,  refiected  from  pla¬ 
cid  lakes  rippling  with  an  evening  breeze  ;  and 
some  little  child  there,  looking  at  our  Earth  and 
wondering  what  it  is ! 

Our  article  may  be  considered  as  a  dream  of 
one  who  has  fallen  asleep  whUe  thinking  of  the 
harmonies  of  the  spheres.  Let  it  be  so  consid¬ 
ered  ;  it  has  been  to  us  a  pleasant  dream ;  and 
the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  no 
results  of  practical  astronomy  which  forbid  the 
waking  idea  that  these  two  planets  are  thus 
“  double  one  against  another.” 

Note. — Perhaps  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  Venus’s  satellite  may  be  read  with 
interest.  Cassini,  beside  the  discovery  of  the 
spots  on  the  disc  of  Venus,  had  also  a  view 
of  her  satellite,  or  moon,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account : — “  A.  D.  1686,  August  28th, 
at  fifteen  minutes  after  four  in  the  morning, 
looking  at  Venus  with  a  telescope  of  thirty-four 
feet,  I  saw  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  her 
diameter  eastward  a  luminous  appearance  of  a 
shape  not  well  defined,  that  seemed  to  have  the 
same  phase  of  Venus,  which  was  then  gibbous 
on  the  western  side.  The  diameter  was  nearly 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  Venus.  I 
observed  it  attentively  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  then  the  coming  daylight  obscured  it.  I 
had  seen  a  like  phenomenon  January  5,  1672, 
after  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  brightness  of 
the  twilight  made  it  disappear.  Venus  was  then 
horned,  and  this  phenomenon,  the  diameter 
whereof  was  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  Venus, 
was  of  the  same  shape.  Id  these  two  observa¬ 
tions,  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a 
satellite  of  Venus,  of  such  a  consistency  as  not 
well  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun.” 

“M.  Limoges,  on  third  May,  1761,  per¬ 
ceived,  about  half  an  hour  after  nine  at  night, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  minutes  from  Venus, 
a  small  crescent,  with  the  horns  pointing  the 
same  way  as  the  planet’s,  the  diameter  of  the 
former  being  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  latter, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  Venus  to  the  satellite. 


making  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  about 
twenty  degrees  towards  the  south.  But  thou{^ 
he  repeated  the  observations,  he  then  had  doubts 
of  its  nature.  The  next  day  he  saw  the  same 
star  at  the  same  hour,  distant  from  Venus  about 
half  a  minute  or  a  minute  more  than  before,  and 
making  with  the  vertical  an  angle  of  ten  degrees, 
so  that  the  satellite  had  described  an  arc  of 
about  thirty  degrees,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
centre,  and  the  radius  twenty  minutes.  On  the 
7th  May,  he  saw  the  satellite,  at  the  same  hour, 
above  Venus,  and  on  the  north  side,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  minutes,  upon 
a  line  which  made  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
with  the  vertical  towards  the  right  hand.  The 
light  of  the  satellite  was  always  weak,  but  had 
the  same  phases  with  the  primary,  whether 
viewed  with  it  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  or  by 
itself. 

In  four  days  it  went  155  degrees.  Then  as  155 
degrees  is  to  96  hours,  so  is  360  degrees  to  nine 
days,  seven  hours,  for  the  length  of  its  synod¬ 
ical  revolution.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that 
the  distance  of  this  satellite  was  about  sixty  of 
the  semi-diameters  of  Venus  from  its  surface 
— the  same  distance  our  moon  is  from  the  earth. 
By  a  subsequent  observation,  on  the  eleventh 
May,  the  computation  was  corrected,  and  its 
period  made  to  be  twelve  days.  In  consequence 
of  this  longer  period,  it  could  not  pass,  with  the 
planet,  over  the  disc  of  the  sun,  at  the  transit  of 
Venus.  It  was  imagined  the  reason  why  the 
satellite  was  so  difficult  to  be  observed,  was  that 
one  part  of  its  surface  was  crusted  over  with 
dark  spots  such  as  crusts  over  a  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moon. 

See  Mem.  de  P Academic  de  Paris,  1762 ; 
Philos.  Magazine,  volume  18,  page  326  ;  also 

Encyclopeedia  Brittaniea. 

- - 

THE  DISHONEST  CONVERT. 

Mbs.  Child  gives  the  following  anecdote  of 
“  Father  Hopper,”  in  her  life  of  the  good  old 
Qn^er : — 

“  Upon  a  certain  occasion,  a  man  called  on 
him  with  a  due  bill  for  twenty  dollars,  against 
an  estate  he  had  been  employed  to  settle. 
Friend  Hopper  put  it  away,  saying  he  would 
examine  it  and  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  he  had 
leisure.  The  man  called  again,  a  short  time 
after,  and  stated  that  he  had  need  of  six  dollars, 
and  was  willing  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  whole 
if  that  sum  were  advanced.  This  propodtion 
excited  suspicion,  and  the  administrator  decided 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  pay  nothing  till 
he  had  examined  the  papers  of  the  deceased. 
Searching  carefully  among  these,  he  found  a 
receipt  for  the  money,  mentioning  the  identical 
items,  date  and  circumstances  of  the  transac¬ 
tion :  stating  that  a  due  bill  had  been  given 
and  lost,  and  was  to  be  restored  by  the  creditor 
when  found.  When  the  man  called  again  for 
payment,  Isaac  said  to  him,  in  a  quiet  way, 
“  Friend  Jones,  I  understand  thou  hast  become 
pious  lately.” 

He  replied  in  a  solemn  tone.  Yes,  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  have  found  out  the  way  of 
salvation.” 

“  And  thou  hast  been  dipped  I  hear,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Quaker.  “  Doest  thou  know  James 
Aunter  ?” 

Mr  Jones  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Well,  he  also  was  dipped  some  time  ago,” 
rejoined  Friend  Hopper ;  but  his  neighbors  say 
they  din’t  get  the  crown  of  his  head  under 
water.  The  devil  crept  into  the  unbaptized 
part,  and  has  been  busy  within  him  ever  since.  I 
am  afraid  they  didn’t  get  thee  <;|uite  under  water 
I  think  thou  hads’t  better  be  dipp^  agmn. 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  op  the  receipt  for  twenty 
dollars.  The  countenance  of  the  professedly 
pious  man  became  scarlet,  and  he  disappeared 
instantly. 
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THE  WORTH-WEST  IN  ’36. 

In  rammaging  over  some  old  papers,  which 
had  long  been  unopened,  we  found  an  article 
that  we  had  prepared  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
but  had  been  prevented  from  using  at  the  time. 
On  looking  it  over,  we  found  that  the  lapse  of 
time  had  given  it  a  new  interest,  which  we 
think  our  readers  will  share.  At  the  time  the 
narrative  attracted  our  attention,  there  was  a 
discussion  going  on  in  the  public  prints  on  the 
origin  and  necessity  of  government,  some  able 
writers  going  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  was 
any  use  or  authority  for  government.  On  this 
point  the  experience  of  a  company  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  floating  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  flat-boat, 
and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
commander  from  among  themselves,  to  whom 
they  confided  supreme  authority,  and  promised 
implicit  obedience,  seemed  to  us  quite  conclu¬ 
sive.  But  now,  the  late  magnificent  excursion 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  railroad  communication  from 
New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  a  procession 
unequalled  in  grandeur  in  all  history,  has 
shown  so  many  striking  contrasts,  in  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  less  than  eighteen  years,  that  the 
reading  of  this  plain  journal  will  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance. 

We  have  never  heard  which  of  the  company 
prepared  the  narrative ;  nor  do  we  know  the 
subsequent  history  of  any  of  them.  Perhaps 
this  publication  may  elicit  further  information 
on  the  subject.  The  original  story,  as  published 
in  a  Western  newspaper,  in  the  year  1837,  was 
more  minute  in  some  of  its  details,  than  we 
deemed  necessary,  and  we  have  therefore  con¬ 
densed  it  considerably,  correcting  also  some 
inequalities  and  redundancies  in  the  style. 
But  it  is  given,  throughout,  in  the  words  of  the 
original  narrator. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  the  time  of 
this  adventure,  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  north-western  region  now 
constituting  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
and  the  Minnesota  territory. 

TDE  ORIGIN  AND  NECESSITY  OF  CIVII.  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  : 

lUuttrakd  by  the  expei-imente  of  a  company  of  buildert  re- 
luminfffrom  Cassville,  TViecomin  Territory,  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  Ou  year  1836.  Compiled  from  a  narraiire 
pabluKed  in  1W7 ,  by  one  of  the  party,  tn  the  “  Wettern 
Adventurer.” 

The  most  of  the  party  had  been  employed 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  by  the  proprietors 
of  Cassville,  Wisconsin  territory,  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  in  that  place.  They  had  left 
Albany  in  May  preceding,  and  arrived  at  Cass¬ 
ville,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  Fox  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  rivers,  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  Wisconsin  river,  they  built  a  flat  boat, 
in  which  they  descended  that  stream  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  Cass¬ 
ville.  After  using  the  flat  for  various  purposes 
daring  their  stay  at  Cassville,  they  determined, 
at  the  close  of  their  labors,  with  the  consent  of 
the  proprietors,  to  descend  the  Mississippi  in  it. 
and  return  home  by  the  way  of  St.  Louis. 

It  was  the  24th  of  November,  183C,  that  they 
obtained  permission  to  take  the  boat.  The 
river  was  then  clear  of  ice,  with  a  strong  north 
wind  blowing,  suflScient  to  take  them  to  St 
Louis  in  five  days  at  farthest 
Friday,  .Vov.  25th.  The  wind  went  dowu 
last  night,  and  this  morning  the  river  was 
nearly  covered  with  floating  ice  As  the  sun 


shone  out  brightly,  however,  we  went  to  work 
to  put  a  cabin  on  the  flat,  and  prepare  it  for  our 
purpose.  We  first  laid  off  sixteen  feet  of  its 
length,  upon  which  we  put  a  close  floor,  then 
nailed  boards,  five  feet  high,  perpendicularly 
outside  the  gunwales,  put  on  a  cover  of  boards, 
and  closed  the  ends  also  with  boards,  leaving 
out  one  in  each  for  a  door ;  in  which  we  fitted 
a  wide  board  hung  with  leather  hinges.  Thus 
we  had  a  close  room  sixteen  feet  long,  seven 
feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high.  In  the  middle  we 
placed  a  stove,  with  a  pipe  extending  through 
the  top.  We  also  raised  a  mast,  and  fixed  to  it 
a  sail  of  tow  linen  of  suitable  dimensions. 
Forward  of  the  cabin  was  a  space  of  four 
feet,  and  aft  was  a  space  of  five  feet — the 
whole  length  of  the  flat  being  twenty-five  feet. 
From  our  mast  hung  a  pennant,  ornamented 
with  a  crescent  and  thirteen  stars.  Our  bag¬ 
gage,  consisting  of  trunks,  chests,  bags,  and 
buffalo  skins,  was  arranged  along  the  sides  of 
the  cabin,  serving  for  seats,  or  placed  on  the 
top  outside. 

Saturday,  Abw.  26th.  Last  night  very  cold, 
and  the  ice  this  morning  greatly  increased  in 
quantity  and  thickness.  The  ferry  boat  was 
unable  to  cross  yesterday,  and  to-day  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  worse.  We  finished  putting  our  boat  in 
order,  and  got  all  ready  for  a  start  to-morrow. 

Sunday,  Abe.  2~th.  Weather  more  mode¬ 
rate  :  thermometer  in  the  sun  40 :  day  delight¬ 
ful.  All  the  people  of  Cassville  came  out  to 
the  bank  to  see  us  off,  and  various  opinions 
were  expressed  as  to  our  success.  Captain 
Estis,  an  old  steam-boater,  said  the  ice  would 
be  all  out  of  the  river  in  a  day  or  two,  while 
Major  Price  and  Dr.  Hill,  old.residents,  said  we 
would  never  get  to  St.  Louis  In  the  boat — that 
the  river  would  bo  shut  up  in  three  days,  and 
sleds  crossing  upon  it.  Mr.  Banfil  brought 
down  a  board,  bearing  the  inscription,  “Ice 
Breaker,  of  Cassville,”  which  he  nailed  to  the 
starboard  side  of  the  flat,  and  which  operated 
on  the  men  like  Nelsox’s  watch-word  at  the 
battle  .of  Trafalgar.  The  boat  was  already 
embedded  in  the  shore  ice,  fifty  yards  from 
the  current ;  but  each  man  seized  an  axe  or 
a  pike,  and  went  gallantly  to  work  to  free  her 
from  her  fetters.  We  were  well  provided  with 
everything  necessary  to  break  the  ice,  and 
shove  it  from  before  us:  axes,  hooks,  pikes; 
spare  boards,  etc. 

At  twelve  precisely  w'e  entered  the  current, 
and  as  there  was  a  slight  breeze  from  the  west, 
we  hoisted  our  sail,  which,  however,  scarcely 
filled,  and  we  slowly  and  silently  floated  away 
from  the  shores  of  Cassville.  The  first  thing 
after  getting  under  way,  was  to  muster  the  crew. 
This  being  done  it  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
following  persons : — 

.1.  C.  Ward,  Boss  carpenter,  William  Ha^don, 

Daniel  Daniil,  boss  mason,  John  Cummins, 

.tlexander  McHench.  I.utber  Van  Buren, 

Michael  Hcughtalinf^,  .lames  Feenaglity, 

I.utber  Bassfonl,  Josmh  C.  Woo<l, 

Jacob  Vanderaeo,  ^  S,  H.  Davis, 

Cornelius  Dearstyne.  Mott  I.euris, 

.And  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age. 

No  assignment  was  made  of  place  or  duly. 
Mr.  Banfil  took  the  helm,  and  two  of  the  men 
sat  down  to  the  oars,  which  were  shipped  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  when  they  liecame  tired,  they  were 
relieved  by  others 

No  scenery  could  be  more  romantic  and  de¬ 
lightful  than  the  receding  bluffs  of  Cassville, 
reflecting  as  they  did  the  brilliant  rays  of  an 
unclouded  sun — nothing  more  picturestpie  than 


the  islands  opposite  and  below  them,  Jacko’s 
sloo,  the  groves  of  timber,  and  untrodden 
prairies.  Slowly  and  thoughtfully  we  bade 
them  all  farewell. 

We  made  the  first  three  miles,  to  Banfil ’s 
landing,  in  one  hour.  Here  our  boss  mason, 
last  summer,  built  a  lime  kiln,  and  put  up  a 
cabin.  Some  of  the  hands  have  also  made 
claims  up  the  Cooley  as  far  as  the  Dubuque 
trail,  intending  to  go  on  with  their  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  spring,  and  if  any  interloper  in 
the  meantime  jumps  them,  he  will  have  to  make 
one  more  jump,  and  that  is  to  jump  off  again 
as  quick  as  possible. 

Twelve  miles  from  Banfil's,  we  came  to  the 
next  house — a  very  good  landing,  with  room 
for  a  considerable  village.  Soon  after  passing 
this  point  night  began  to  set  in.  Dark  clouds 
skirted  the  horizon ;  ice  was  increasing ;  and 
the  river,  at  a  little  distance  ahead,  seemed 
completely  covered  with  the  congealed  ele¬ 
ment.  The  moon  had  not  risen,  and  appear¬ 
ances  were  altogether  unpromising.  The  men 
pulled  gallantly  at  the  oars,  however,  as  op¬ 
portunity  permitted ;  and  though  dangers  seem¬ 
ed  to  thicken  without,  yet  within  a  sort  of 
care-for-nothing  indifference  prevailed. 

We  expected  to  reach  Dubuque  about  nine, 
and  kept  in  good  spirits  till  that  hour.  Nine 
came,  and  then  ten,  and  then  eleven,  and  our 
“look  out”  for  that  place  made  no  report. 
The  men  began  to  be  uproarious,  the  provisions 
were  all  eaten,  the  bottle  drained,  and  no 
Dubuque.  A  little  after  eleven,  however, 
lights  were  seen  in  what  we  supposed  to  be  our 
long  wished  for  port,  moored  behind  one  or  two 
islands.  On  coming  opposite,  a  man  on  the 
island  hailed  us,  and  in  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tions,  told  us  we  could  not  get  to  Dubuque 
with  the  boat — that  the  sloo  was  frozen — and 
that  our  only  chance  would  be  to  laud  on  the 
island,  fasten  the  boat,  and  cross  the  sloo  on 
the  ice.  This  we  found  to  be  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  ice-bound  shore ;  and  after  striving  for 
some  time,  until  the  current  had  swept  us 
a  mile  below  the  town,  wo  abandoned  the 
Rttempt. 

This  was  a  sore  disappointment,  and  its  effects 
were  visible  in  the  general  ill-humor  of  the 
men.  No  .system  had  been  observed  in  the  row¬ 
ing,  nor  any  sort  of  government  attempted: 
those  at  the  oars  said  they  would  row  no  more, 
and  none  were  disposed  to  relieve  them ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  was  midnigh^  and  they  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  Some  had  previously  gone 
to  sleep  upon  the  trunks,  chests,  and  floor,  and 
one  by  one  the  others  threw  themselves  down 
among  them.  The  helmsman,  too,  became  over¬ 
powered  with  drowsiness;  and  as  there  were 
none  to  row,  he  deemed  it  useless  to  steer,  so  he, 

I  too,  wrapping  his  buffalo  around  him,  threw 
himself  upon  the  rest,  thus  literally  giving  up 
the  ship,  and  abandoning  the  Ice  Breaker  to  her 
fate !  The  reader  may  peruse  with  indifference 
this  relation :  but  our  situation  was  anything 
rather  than  one  of  unconcern.  Think  of  a  frail 
flat-boat,  with  sixteen  souls  on  board,  exposed 
j  among  masses  of  ice  upon  the  broad  current  of 
!  the  Mississippi,  any  two  of  which,  if  driven 
I  from  opposite  sides  against  her,  would  have 
crushed  her  to  pieces,  and  the  sleeping  crew 
would  have  awoke  only  in  eternity.  Yet  such 
is  the  recklessness  of  life  which  the  stupor  of 
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animal  fatigue  produces.  It  is  appalling,  now 
that  the  occasion  is  past,  to  think  of  it! 

This  insensibility  to  external  objects  con¬ 
tinued  about  an  hour,  when  one  of  the  men 
awaking,  stepped  out  and  seized  a  pike  just  in 
time  to  avoid  a  snag,  which  would  have  strongly 
tested  the  vulnerability  of  our  lee  Breaker. 
He  awoke  three  or  four  of  the  others,  who 
seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  working  the  boat, 
and  did  so  faithfully  till  daylight. 

Monday,  Mv.  28th.  As  soon  as  a  house 
appeared  we  made  the  shore  and  landed.  It 
was  upon  the  west,  or  Wisconsin  side,  the  other 
side  being  now  Illinois,  the  State  line  com¬ 
mencing  opposite  Dubuque.  Two  men  lived  at 
the  house,  keeping  bachelors’  hall.  They  said 
that  the  place  was  nearly  opposite  the  month 
of  Fever  river,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  by  water 
from  Galena.  We  bad  come,  therefore,  about 
fifty  miles,  thirty-five  of  them  during  the  night. 
Here  we  got  a  very  good  breakfast,  for  which 
our  hosts  declined  charging  us  anything,  though 
Mr.  Ward  forced  upon  them  what  he  thought 
fair.  They  said  Fever  river  was  frozen  over — 
that  the  last  steamboat  (the  Science)  reached 
the  mouth  on  Friday,  there  unloaded  and  sent 
her  fireight  on  by  land,  and  set  out  on  her  re¬ 
turn  the  same  day.*  They  said  flour  at  Galena 
was  sixteen  dollars  a  barrel,  and  that  it  had 
risen  one  dollar  a  week  for  six  weeks  past.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  our  men  to  the 
oldest,  why  he  did  not  get  married,  as  he  had 
so  good  a  cabin  and  so  fine  a  farm,  he  said, 
“  Why  should  I  bring  a  woman  to  live  out  here 
in  this  wild  country In  answer  it  was  said, 
“  O  you  could  get  many  to  say  they  would  as 
soon  live  in  a  cabin  with  you  here,  as  in  a  pal¬ 
ace.”  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “they  would  say 
so  before  marriage,  and  afterwards  fret  and 
scold,  and  ask  what  I  meant  by  taking  them 
away  from  their  relations  and  friends,  to  live 
in  such  a  desert  as  this — and  I  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.”  Perhaps  some  reader  can 
vouch  that  our  host  was  no  bad  prophet. 

Leaving  these  friendly  pioneers  about  nine 
o’clock,  we  resumed  our  voyage ;  and  as  we 
had  seen  the  effects  of  a  want  of  arrangement 
and  system  the  day  before,  all  now  agreed  that 
Mr.  Banfil  and  Mr.  Ward  should  be  captain  and 
helmsman — one  by  day,  the  other  by  night — 
and  that  Mr.  Banfil  should  assign  the  men  their 
different  stations.  lie  accordingly  classed  them 
as  follows : — 

piKEStK.\— TWO  norns  eahi. 

Ixiwig  and  Cummins,  from  10  till  12. 1  p 
Cornelius  and  Jacobs,  “  12  “  o. /“‘I’*"'’ 
ROWERS — OXE  Horn  Ej^cn. 

Billy  and  Mike,  begin  at  10.  j 

Bassford  and  Wood,  “  11.  ^Repeat. 

Jimmy  and  Lute,  “  12.  J 

Davis  to  mind  the  sail,  keep  the  log,  note  the  time,  and 
call  the  relief  time. 

McHench,  jack-at-a-pinch.  or  supernumerary. 

We  soon  saw  the  benefit  of  this  classification. 
The  men  having  all  acquiesced  in  it,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  most  cheerfully,  and  the  utmost 
good  will  prevailed. 

Two  miles  from  our  breakfasting  place  we 
passed  Smith’s  ferry.  Between  here  and  Belle¬ 
ville  (10  or  12  miles)  is  much  beautiful  land, 
and  the  site  of  Belleville  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
on  the  river.  Here  we  stopped  to  get  some 
provisions  ;  but  it  being  noon  before  we  were 
ready  to  depart,  a  dinner  was  ordered  at  the 
tavern,  which,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  was  the 

*  On  the  aucceeding  Friday,  the  Gipsty  reached  the  same 
point,  and  waa  the  last  boat. 


best  dinner  we  had  ever  eaten  in  the  territory. 
It  was  got,  too,  in  quick  time,  and  the  charge  but 
37  1-2  cents  a  man.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
so  much  has  been  said  about  the 'scarcity  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  west  the  past  season,  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  here,  (Mr.  Moss)  of  whom  we  made  a 
trifling  purchase,  gave  us  the  change  of  a  $20 
bill  in  half  dollars,  and  wished  us  to  give  him 
notes  for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  of  the 
same,  which  he  said  he  had  by  him.  He  said 
further  that  nearly  all  the  money  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  store  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  had  been  silver. 

About  3  o’clock  we  reembarked,  and  conti¬ 
nued  our  voyage.  The  day  had  thus  far  been 
cloudy,  and  the  temperature  a  little  below  freez¬ 
ing.  The  ice,  however,  had  not  sensibly  in¬ 
creased,  and  we  hoped  for  a  good  afternoon’s 
run.  But  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  The 
wind,  which  last  night  was  favorable,  turned  to 
the  south-west,  and  blew  freshly  against  us,  so 
that  we  derived  no  benefit  from  our'  sail ;  and 
as  night  approached,  large  masses  of  ice  again 
appeared.  As  we  were  all  Ignorant  of  the  river, 
it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  the  current,  in  which 
was  always  the  least  ice,  indicated  the  channel, 
and  that  the  sand  bars  were  generally  covered 
with  pilot  ice.  We  had  only,  therefore,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  current,  the  pikemen  pushing  the  ice 
aside  from  the  bow,  and  the  rowers  using  their 
oars  as  they  had  opportunity. 

At  midnight  it  became  very  cold,  and  the 
ice  had  greatly  increased.  We  kept  a  camp 
kettle  of  hot  coffee  upon  the  stove,  with  which 
the  pikemen  refreshed  themselves  during  their 
watch,  while  the  oarsmen  within,  faithfully 
performed  their  labors.  All  labored  with 
hearty  good  will — another  evidence  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  rules  and  system.  Last  night  all  were 
masters,  each  commanding  and  none  obeying. 
To-night  each  yielded  to  the  authority  he  had 
voluntarily  acknowledged  in  the  morning,  and 
all  went  on  with  harmony  and  concert.  This 
readiness  of  the  will,  however,  was  forced  to 
yield  to  physical  lassitude.  About  3  o’clock 
the  men  were  absolutely  worn  out,  and  one 
by  one,  threw  themselves  upon  the  seats  and 
floor  to  sleep.  The  helmsman,  too,  as  on  the 
preceding  night,  gave  up,  and  the  gallant  Ice- 
Breaker  was  again  left  to  her  fate. 

Tuesday,  November  29.  How  long  we  were 
abandoned  by  all  but  Providence,  none  knew ; 
but  about  daylight,  some  of  the  men,  on  awak¬ 
ing,  found  the  Ice-Breaker  hemmed  in  among 
the  ice.  She  was  soon  extricated,  however, 
and  placed  once  more  in  the  current.  At 
sunrise  we  landed  on  the  Wisconsin  (western) 
shore,  in  an  unfrequented  spot  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Savannah,  (Illinois)  where  we  made 
a  fire  and  cooked  a  breakfast  of  bacon,  venison, 
and  potatoes,  with  coffee,  our  bread  being 
crackers.  The  sun  rose  beautifully  as  we 
were  partaking  of  our  meal,  which  was  finished 
at  eight,  and  we  again  got  under  way.  The 
morning  was  delightful,  the  temperatui'e  about 
freezing  point.  The  cabin  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  men  crowded  the  upper  deck, 
amusing  themselves  with  shooting  at  objects  on 
shore. 

At  ten  o’clock  we  touched  at  Wapelo,  W.  T., 
(known  as  the  narrows  of  the  Mississippi,  being 
about  half  a  mile  wide,)  twenty  miles  below 
Savannah.  The  site  is  an  excellont  one,  with 
fine  sloping  banks,  and  a  good  landing  on  the 


Illinois  shore.  The  town,  as  yet,  contains  but 
two  houses. 

Three  miles  further  we  passed  New  York, 
W.  T.,  containing  also  two  houses.  Here  we 
were  told  by  a  settler  that  we  would  find  it  very 
hazardous  descending  much  further,  and  that 
we  would  have  a  difficult  job  to  get  through  the 
islands  just  below.  He  spoke  truly.  By  taking  a 
sloo  instead  of  the  main  channel,  we  got  in 
between  two  large  cakes  of  ice,  which  had 
nearly  stove  the  boat  to  piecea  Many  eyes 
were  cast  upon  the  loose  boards  lying  upon  the 
deck,  with  which  to  effect  a  passage,  if  possible, 
upon  the  running  ice  to  the  shore,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  men  caught  the  a.xes,  ready  to  knock 
other  boards  from  the  sides  of  the  cabin,  if 
necessary.  But  the  next  moment,  the  danger 
was  past,  and  we  got  once  more  into  a  compara¬ 
tively  clear  current.  We  were  not  without  our 
discomforts  here,  however.  The  wind  blew 
directly  ahead,  and  Captain  Banfil,  then  at  the 
helm,  directed  the  fire,  then  in  the  stove,  to  be 
put  out,  because  the  smoke  blew  in  his  facet 
As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  weather  became 
colder,  and  had  the  order  to  keep  no  fire  not 
been  rescinded,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  had 
a  mutiny. 

We  hope  to  reach  Port  Byron,  head  of  the 
Upper  Rapids,  before  night,  and  rowed  with 
spirit  to  do  so.  As  we  were  all  ignorant  of  its 
precise  location,  we  hailed  every  cabin ;  but  the 
answers  were  so  contradictory  as  to  leave  us 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.  We  were  afraid  of 
kceping*the  middle  of  the  river,  lest,  getting 
too  far,  we  should  be  drawn  into  the  rapids,  and 
precipitated  through  them!  so  little  did  we 
know  of  their  current.  At  one  time,  it  having 
become  dark,  we  would  make  for  a  light  on  the 
west  shore,  which  would  turn  out  to  be  a  log 
fire  or  from  a  steamboat,  and  at  another,  make 
for  one  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  would 
prove  equally  delusory.  The  men  began  to  lose 
all  subordination.  Each,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  was  loud  in  his  complaints,  declaring 
that  all  this  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  had  the  command !  These  complaints  were 
occasionally  suspended  by  the  apprehension  of 
danger  which  all  felt  as  we  saw  ourselves 
hemmed  in  the  ice,  and  borne  along  down  the 
mighty  stream  with  a  force  which  our  efforts 
were  impotent  to  restrain.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  immediate  danger  passed,  and  we  were 
once  in  a  clear  sea,  than  the  complaints,  with  a 
share  of  profanity,  were  loudly  repeated.  At 
last,  seeing  a  light  near,  we  hailed  it,  as  we 
grappled  the  shore  ice.  A  man  came  out,  who 
told  us  it  was  yet  two  miles  to  Port  Byron.  The 
men  swore  they  would  go  no  further,  and 
ordered  the  squatter  to  prepare  quarters  for 
them,  with  something  to  eat.  The  ice  was  formed 
along  shore  one  hundred  yards  from  the  land, 
into  which  a  harbor  was  cut  for  the  boat,  and 
all  went  up  to  the  cabin,  where  our  dangers  and 
hardships  were  forgotten  in  the  abundant  supply 
of  corn  bread,  potatoes,  and  fried  bacon,  with 
coffee,  which,  by  the  help  of  our  own  stores, 
the  squatter's  wife  prepared  for  us. 

Wednesday,  .Voeemher  30ih.  Those  of  us 
who  slept  on  shore  were  roused  up  before  day 
by  the  squatter’s  preparation  for  breakfast.  On 
rising  and  looking  ai-ound  us,  we  could  not  help 
wondering  how  we  could  sleep  in  such  a  hovel, 
overrun  with  rats  and  other  vermin.  On  taking 
up  our  boots  and  caps,  we  found  them  nearly 
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filled  with  corn,  deposited  therein  from  a  sack 
in  the  comer,  by  the  mice,  which  the  squatter 
told  us  was  always  the  case  when  his  boots  were 
not  hung  up!  The  family  was  the  most  uncivi¬ 
lized  we  had  ever  seen,  and  reminded  us  of  the 
Yahoos  in  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

The  weather  seemed  milder,  and  but  little  ice 
had  made  through  the  night.  Our  captains  were 
afraid  to  descend  the  rapids  without  n  pilot, 
and  accordingly  here  engaged  one,  who  took 
the  helm  at  nine  o’clock,  when  we  again  got 
under  way.  At  ten  we  passed  Port  Byron,  at 
the  head  of  the  upper  or  Rock  Island  rapid.s,  on 
the  Illinois  shore,  containing  seven  houses. 
Soon  after  passing  the  rapids,  our  pilot  pointed 
out  to  us  the  track  of  a  tremendous  hurricane, 
which  passed  over  a  strip  of  land  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  in  April,  1836,  overthrowing  every¬ 
thing  in  its  way, — houses,  cabins,  sheds,  trees, 
etc.  Its  course  was  south-east  and  north-w’cst, 
and  was  more  violent  than  any  ever  l)cforc 
known  here.  Hurricanes,  less  violent,  are  not 
unfrequent  in  this  region. 

One  of  the  most  reprehensible  acts  with  which 
the  men  were  chargeable  during  the  voyage, 
was  the  attempt  to  land  at  McNeil’s  Tavern,  a 
popular  stopping-place,  midway  of  the  rapids, 
on  the  Illinois  side.  The  wind,  as  already 
remarked,  had  been,  and  still  continued  wes¬ 
terly.  The  ice,  consequently,  was  driven  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  lined  the  shore  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The 
men  wanted  dinner,  and  insisted  on  landing,  to 
do  which  they  must  encounter  this  body  of  ice, 
and  cut  their  w'ay  through  it.  Captain  Ward 
mildly  remonstrated,  but  the  men  were  deaf  to 
advice.  The  pilot  told  them  it  would  be  a  dear 
dinner  ;  but  they  would  land  at  all  hazards. 
Fortunately  the  current  resisted  their  attempts, 
and  after  exhausting  themselves  with  vain 
efforts,  they  gave  it  up.  Had  we  landed,  it  is 
most  probable,  from  the  increasing  violence  of 
the  wind,  that  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  remain  the  residue  of  the  day.  Equality 
may  do  on  land,  but  it  does  not  suit  a  boat’s 
crew  on  water.  There,  wholesome  distinctions 
are  indispensable ;  nay,  often  the  more  despotic 
the  rule  the  better.  One  man  of  judgment  to 
command,  is  worth  more  than  the  random 
opinions  of  a  hundred  inexperienced  advisers. 

After  passing  McNeil’s,  the  wind  increased  to 
quite  a  gale.  One  effect  of  it  was,  by  blowing 
the  ice  to  the  eastern  shore,  to  leave  a  clear 
expanse  of  water  on  the  western.  By  hard 
rowing  almost  in  the  wind’s  teeth,  we  kept  clear 
of  the  ice,  having  now  four  oars  shipped,  though 
the  way  our  light  flat  met  the  waves  “  was  a  cau¬ 
tion.”  We  were  sometimes  thrown  from  our 
seats,  and  our  stove  rattled  like  a  cart-load  of 
bar  iron.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  pilot, 
who  wore  an  air  of  perfect  confidence,  and  thus 
our  fears  were  dissipated. 

At  four  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Stevenson,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  congratulated  our¬ 
selves  upon  landing  in  safety.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  there  is  nothing  ordinarily  in 
the  current  of  the  rapids,  to  create  alarm  in 
descending  in  a  boat  of  any  description.  The 
danger  in  the  present  case  was  from  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  surface,  caused  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  In  tranquil  weather  a  keel  or  flat- 
boat  may  float  on  the  darkest  night  in  perfect 
safety.  As  we  crossed  the  “  Sycamore  Chain,” 
near  the  head,  and  the  most  impetuous,  Jimmy, 


said,  “  Why,  I  thought  I  should  see  something 
on  the  rapids,  but  this  is  nothing.”  “  What  did 
you  expect  to  sec?”  asked  one  of  the  party. 
“  Why,  such  rapids  as  them  on  Fox  river,  where 
the  water  pitches  down  a  foot  at  a  lick.”  To 
j  which  Billy  added,  “  I  should  like  to  have  these 
‘  rapids  all  the  way.”  The  rapids,  so  called,  are 
I  eighteen  miles  long. 

The  country  around  Rock  Island  is  Indc- 
I  scribably  beautiful,  and  is  not  excelled,  if 
I  equalled,  by  any  spot  in  the  United  States.  To 
;  the  beautiful  in  nature  will  soon  be  added  all 
j  the  attractions  of  art.  The  germs  of  two 
i  cities,  within  hail'of  each  other,  are  expand- 
I  ing,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  rival  in 
i  magnitude  any  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

I  These  are  Stevenson  and  Davenport,  and  to 
them  wilt  probably  in  time  be  added  a  third,  on 
Rock  Island. 

Stevenson  was  laid  off  in  August,  1835,  by 
the  county  court  (Rock  Island)  as  the  scat  of 
justice.  Five  houses  were  erected  that  year. 
It  now  contains  thirty-five,  of  which  six  arc 
I  stores,  and  two  are  taverns.  At  the  sale  in 
’35,  choice  river  lots  brought  220  dollars,  and 
i  those  near  the  public  or  court-house  square  150 : 
at  a  sale  in  September,  ’36.  the  same  river  lots 
brought  500,  and  the  court-house  lots  350.  Now 
(Dec.  ’30,)  choice  river  lots  arc  held  at  2000, 
1500  having  been  offered  and  refused.  Fifty 
houses,  it  is  supposed,  will  go  up  next  sum¬ 
mer. 

Davenport,  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  was  laid  oft’ 
in  June,  1836,  and  now  contains  fifteen  houses, 
three  of  which  are  stores,  and  a  large  tavern. 
River  lots  at  the  first  sale,  in  June,  brought 
from  100  dollars  to  325  ;  back  lots  from  100  to 
200.  The  site  is  a  perfectly  level  plain,  one 
mile  wide,  bounded  by  a  strip  of  timber  three 
miles  wide  ;  beyond  this  is  a  prairie  eight  miles 
wide ;  then  an  immense  body  of  timber.  The 
interior  country  is  represented  as  splendid,  and 
is  said  to  be  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants. 

Rock  Island  is  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide.  At  its  southern  termination,  and  in 
view  of  Stevenson  and  Davenport,  is  Fort  Arm¬ 
strong.  Here  arc  seven  houses,  occupied  by  three 
families,  one  store,  and  one  grocery.  It  is  the 
residence  of  General  Street,  Indian  agent,  and 
George  Davenport,  Esq.,  the  latter  of  whom, 
with  Mr.  Antoine  Leclerc,  whose  splendid  farm 
is  opposite  Rock  Island,  in  Wisconsin,  is  the 
owner  of  the  town  below,  which  bears  his  name. 
The  fort  was  evacuated  in  September  last,  the 
garrison  having  been  ordered  to  St.  Peter.s. 

Thursday,  December  1st.  The  river  this 
morning  was  discovered  to  be  filled  with  run¬ 
ning  ice,  so  as  effectually  to  forbid  our  descend¬ 
ing  further  in  the  Ice-Breaker.  A  short  consul¬ 
tation  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  sell 
her,  and  proceed  overland  on  our  journey.  In 
fifteen  minutes  after  coming  to  this  determina¬ 
tion,  the  faithful  boat  was  sold,  with  all  her 
tackle  and  apparatus,  including  the  stove  and 
pipe,  for  twenty-two  dollars,  the  best  bargain 
we  could  make.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  we 
had  hired  a  two-horse  wagon  to  take  our  bag¬ 
gage  to  Quincy,  about  120  miles,  the  men  to 
ride  alternately  as  they  flagged  in  walking. 
The  price  agreed  upon  was  25  dollars.  This 
was  deemed  a  good  bargain  on  our  part — too 
good,  it  will  be  seen,  to  last. 

At  a  little  after  one  o’clock  we  were  under  way 
in  the  direction  of  Quincy,  three  of  the  men 


with  the  baggage  on  the  wagon,  the  others 
stepping  off  briskly  on  foot.  The  day  was  clear 
and  cold,  the  thermometer  about  18  or  20.  We 
were  directed  to  cross  Rock  river,  three  miles 
distant,  at  the  lower  ferry,  the  owner,  whom  we 
saw  in  Stevenson,  assuring  us  that  he  would 
immediately  follow,  and  insure  our  passage. 
On  reaching  the  ferry  the  boat  was  seen  to  be 
frozen  in  the  ice  on  the  opposite  side,  the  float¬ 
ing  ice  running  with  great  impetuosity.  By 
means  of  a  canoe  some  of  the  men  crossed  to  the 
boat,  and  attempted  to  cut  her  out,  but  found 
it  impracticable,  though  they  labored  till  sun¬ 
down,  during  which  time  the  owner  of  the  ferry 
never  came  near  us.  Disappointed  in  crossing, 
we  went  back  about  half  a  mile,  to  an  excellent 
public  house,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for 
the  night.  After  a  bountiful  supper  we  took 
possession  of  the  large  room  on  the  second  floor, 
where  a  long  line  of  beds  and  a  blazing  fire  pre¬ 
sented  the  beau  ideal  of  country  comfort.  On 
the  mantletrcc  was  a  book,  the  only  one  in  the 
room,  which  proved  to  be  the  life  of  Black 
Hawk,  written  after  the  dictating  of  the  old 
chief,  by  John  B.  Patterson,  Esq.  The  coinci¬ 
dence  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Not  one  of  our 
company  had  ever  seen  the  book  before — it  was 
the  only  book  in  the  room — and  here  we  were 
on  the  very  spot  where  Black  Hawk’s  war  was 
conceived  and  his  plans  concocted,  and  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  his  own  wigwam.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  book  was  read  through  by 
one  of  the  party,  the  others  all  listening  with 
gi’eat  interest. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  .to  remark  that  this 
war  cost  the  United  States  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  sixty  lives. 

Friday,  December  2d.  Having  stowed  away 
a  “  first-rate  ”  breakfast,  (everything  a  little 
beyond  the  comparative  degree  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try  called  “  first-rate,”)  we  recommenced  our 
journey,  intending  to  cross  at  the  “  upper  ferry,” 
two  miles  above  where  we  failed  yesterday. 
The  route  was  an  Indian  trail  upon  and  along 
the  course  of  the  bluffs.  The  wagoner  said  he 
should  follow  it  also,  and  leaving  three  of  the 
party  and  the  boy  with  him,  the  others  went  in 
advance  on  foot.  We  reached  the  heights  as 
the  sun  was  rising.  The  view  was  truly  splen¬ 
did.  'Our  thoughts  turned  upon  Black  Hawk’s 
war,  and  the  reflection  occurred  spontaneously 
to  all,  that  if  Indians  are  effected  by  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  here  was  another 
reason  for  their  clinging  to  these  grounds  with 
so  much  tenacity.  The  mounds  around  were 
also  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  their 
tops  were  vaults,  filled  with  bones  of  the  dead, 
whieh  relics,  it  is  said,  the  survivors  regard 
with  the  most  superstitious  reverence.  Wo  be 
to  the  sacrilegious  plunderer,  if  detected.  The 
threatening,  however,  was  disregarded  by  our 
party,  several  of  whom  very  unceremoniously 
rifled  these  sanctuaries  of  such  bones  as  seemed 
most  agreeable  to  their  fancy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Black  Hawk  should 
have  felt  disinclined  to  give  up  the  fine  lands 
held  by  this  tribe  on  Rock  river,  when  we  are 
told  that  they  are  now  worth  at  this  spot  fifty 
dollars  an  acre.  The  Indians  had  brought 
them,  according  to  their  mode  of  farming,  to 
the  highest  state  of  improvement ;  and  in  1829 
Mr.  Wells,  (our  landlord)  counted  300  wigwams 
in  sight  of  his  present  residence.  Not  one  is 
now  standing. 
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At  the  end  of  a  mile  we  descended  upon  a 
beantifiil  prairie,  ft'om  a  quarter  to  a  half  a 
iwilA  wide,  variegated  with  clumps  of  trees  at 
{ntervals,  and  covered  with  Indian  cornhiils. 
A  mile  further  we  reached  the  ferry,  and 
making  a  fire  upon  the  bank,  waited  for  the 
wagon,  which  did  not  arrive  till  two  hours  after¬ 
wards.  It  had  had  a  severe  time  in  crossing 
the  bluffs. 

While  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  a  parley 
arose  between  the  wagoner  and  Mr.  Ward,  the 
former  demanding  to  know  how  much  he  was 
to  receive  for  the  trip  to  Quincy.  Mr.  Ward 
told  him  twenty-five  dollars,  the  price  agreed 
on  in  Stevenson.  The  wagoner  denied  the  bar¬ 
gain,  and  refused  to  go  further  at  that  rate. 
The  parley  ended  in  our  agreeing  to  give  him 
fonr  dollars  a  day  and  find  himself  and  team, 
during  the  time  he  might  be  from  home,  calcu¬ 
lating  something  less  in  time  for  returning  than 
for  going.  This  was  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
was  first  agreed  on  ;  but  we  were  in  his  power, 
— and  he  knew  it. 

Throughout  this  country  ail  strangers  are 
considered  fair  subjects  of  speculation.  This 
every  traveler  will  soon  find  out  to  his  cost. 
Hence  the  demand  just  now  made,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  ilso  of  five  dollars  by  the  ferryman  for 
taking  us  over  the  river.  According  to  cus¬ 
tom,  if  not  law,  all  persons  belonging  to  a 
loaded  wagon  pass  free.  The  charge  is  for  the 
wagon  and  horses,  and  not  for  the  contents ; 
and  so  other  ferries  generally  understand  it, 
whether  the  law  be  express  on  the  subject  or 
not.  The  demand  was  paid  in  this  case  with¬ 
out  remonstrance,  and  we  continued  our  jour¬ 
ney. 

The  first  five  or  six  miles  were  over  a  level 
prairie  to  the  bluffs  of  Rock  river.  Ascending 
these  at  a  moderate  slope,  we  entered  upon  the 
table  land  before  us,  which  was  gently  undula¬ 
ting,  with  no  sign  of  improvement  for  twenty 
milea  The  first  part  of  the  day  the  yien  start¬ 
ed  off  briskly,  disdaining  most  of  them,  to 
ride  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  seen 
to  have  walking  sticks  to  help  them  onward. 

This  country,  like  that  north  of  Rock  river, 
was  the  theatre  of  Black  Hawk’s  war  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  track  we  followed  was  his  main 
trail,  as  well  as  General  Dodge’s  in  pursuit, 
called  “  the  army  trace.”  Other  trails  diverged 
from  this  occasionally,  causing  us  some  per¬ 
plexity  ;  but  by  means  of  a  compass  we  were 
able  to  keep  a  southerly  course,  the  one  direct¬ 
ed.  As  the  men  would  often  get  in  advance  of 
the  wagon,  they  would  amuse  themselves,  while 
waiting  for  it  to  come  up,  with  gathering  nuts 
from  the  hickory  trees  which  occasionally 
stood  in  their  way,  and  by  setting  the  prairie 
grass  on  fire  where  it  had  not  been  burnt. 

At  sundown  we  had  not  met  a  house,  and  felt 
somewhat  apprehensive  that  we  had  mistaken 
the  trail.  We  kept  on  till  darkness  began  to 
envelop  us,  when  fortunately  we  saw  an  enclosed 
field  before  us,  a  sure  index  that  a  house  was 
not  far  distant.  As  we  approached  it  we  were 
saluted  by  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  getting 
nearer  we  saw  cattle  standing  around.  But  the 
house  was  deserted  by  its  occupants.  Not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  found.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  reminded  me  of  Captain  Franklin’s  de¬ 
spair,  on  returning  to  Fort  Enterprise,  at  find¬ 
ing  it  deserted,  so  pathetically  related  in  his 
jonmal  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  polar 


regions  in  1821  or  1822.  While  deliberating 
on  what  was  to  be  done,  we  heard  the  lowing 
of  cattle  at  a  distance,  and  one  of  the  men  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  direction,  returned  in  half  an 
hour  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  found  a 
house,  where  we  could  be  accommodated.  We 
pushed  on  accordingly  through  a  dense  wood, 
and  denser  darkness,  till  we  reached  the  spot. 
It  was  a  double  cabin,  containing  two  large 
rooms,  with  five  or  six  beds  and  bed  clothes, 
while  bunches  of  yarn  and  flax  hung  suspended 
from  the  beams  above.  It  looked  like  better 
living  than  we  expected  to  find  in  this  new 
country. 

We  made  twenty-three  miles  to-day,  through 
Rock  Island  and  Mercer  counties,  the  entire 
distance  over  prairies,  with  no  timber  to  be  seen 
save  now  and  then  a  small  grove  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  not  sufficient  to  supply  farms.  The 
country  is  well  watered,  small  rivulets  crassing 
our  path  every  mile  or  two,  and  will  one  day, 
when  furnished  with  timber,  be  thickly  inhabi¬ 
ted. 

Saturday,  December  'M.  Made  thirty  miles, 
passing  Oquawka,  where  a  large  city  has  Ijeen 
laid  off  by  Mr.  Phelps,  the  original  proprietor 
of  tlie  ground,  in  connection  with  three  or  four 
more  gentlemen  who  have  i)ecome  joint  owners. 
It  is  said  some  of  them  paid  24,000  dollars  for 
a  fourth  of  the  site,  and  that  he  realized  this 
sum  from  the  sales  of  lots  made  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  leaving  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  site 
untouched. 

Sunday,  December  \th.  At  Honey  creek 
we  were  joined  by  a  tw’o  yoke  ox  team,  traveling 
the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  As  we  wanted 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  with  our  Rock  river 
man,  we  struck  a  bargain  with  the  driver  of 
the  ox  team,  and  shipped  the  former,  to  return 
home  when  it  suited  him,  paying  him  $25,75. 

Soon  after  leaving  Honey  creek  we  entered 
upon  a  rolling  country,  covered  with  innumer¬ 
able  small  mound.s.  One  oi>  being  opened  is 
said  to  have  contained  human  bones  of  an  en¬ 
ormous  size,  with  some  articles  of  stone  work. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Honey  creek  brought 
ustoCampereek,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 
This  country  is  attracting  much  notice,  twelve 
families  have  settled  here  within  a  circle  of 
three  miles  during  the  last  fall.  A  saw  mill 
will  be  erected  on  the  creek,  which  is  but  fonr 
or  five  yards  wide,  next  summer. 

Monday,  December  5tk.  Our  ox  team  did 
nobly,  keeping  up  with  and  sometimes  passing 
the  horses  on  a  brisk  trot.  The  driver  would 
mount  one  of  the  oxen,  and  plying  his  goads 
with  each  arm,  and  digging  his  legs  into  the 
sides  of  the  one  ridden,  performed  equal  to  a 
Merry  Andrew.  Our  speed  exceeded  that  of 
any  of  the  stages  I  have  met  with  on  this  fron¬ 
tier.  It  w  as  plain,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
roads,  that  we  were  getting  into  a  thicker  set¬ 
tled  country.  Indeed  a  few  miles  to  our  east 
there  are  said  to  be  many  fine  settlements,  and 
one  of  the  most  promising  towns  (Carthage)  in 
the  Military  Tract.  Made  to-day  thirty  miles, 
leaving  twenty-six  to  Quincy. 

Tuesday,  December  6th.  The  residue  of  our 
journey  to  Quincy  was  through  the  finest  coun¬ 
try  we  had  passed  over,  being  in  Adams  coun¬ 
ty,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Military  Tract. 

Wednesday,  December  1th.  Engaged  two 
new  wagons  at  Quincy,  to  take  us  to  Alton  for 
sixty  dollars.  The  road  descends  the  bluff  and 


continues  along  it  sixty  miles,  the  country  be¬ 
ing  pretty  well  improved,  and  the  bottom  lands 
generally  in  com.  Met  seven  foot-men  with 
packs  on  their  backs,  going  to  Quincy  to  enter 
land,  not  knowing  the  land  office  was  closed  for 
the  present.  The  closing  of  the  land  office  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  multitudes.  Another 
disappointment,  not  caused  by  human  agency, 
however,  was  found  in  the  obstraction  of  the 
river  by  the  running  ice,  by  which  num¬ 
bers  who  wished  to  cross  were  confined  eight  or 
ten  days  in  Quincy,  and  then  obliged  to  return 
without  effecting  a  passage. 

Thursday,  December  8th.  At  six,  we  arrived 
at  Hamburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  going  unde- 
signedly  out  of  our  way  six  or  eight  miles. 
Hamburg  has  eight  or  ten  houses,  chiefly  frame, 
painted  white,  with  red  roofs. 

Friday,  December  9th.  It  rained  last  night 
and  this  morning,  making  the  roads  very  mud¬ 
dy.  Ascending  a  hill  one  of  the  horses  refused 
to  pull ;  upon  which  the  driver,  unloosening 
the  traces,  tied  his  tail  with  a  halter  rope  to  the 
swingle-tree.  Urging  him  forward,  he  felt  the 
strain,  and  pulled  afterwards  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  a  false  horse. 

Saturday,  December  lOfA.  Passed  through 
Carrollton,  county  seat  of  Greene,  at  ten,  popu¬ 
lation  about  800,  and  one  or  two  other  towns  to 
Jerseyville,  where  we  lodged.  The  country  was 
more  level  than  any  we  had  before  seen,  yet  is 
filling  up  rapidly. 

Sunday,  December  IIW.  Arrived  at  Alton 
at  three  p.  m.  The  bell  was  ringing  for  after¬ 
noon  service,  and  recalled  to  many  of  the  party 
emotions  that  had  long  slumbered.  One  had 
not  before  heard  the  sound  for  three  years,  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  had  been  spent  on 
the  north-western  frontier  in  the  military  service. 

Manday,  December  \2th.  The  writer  of 
this  journal,  and  two  or  three  others  remained  at 
Alton,  while  the  main  party  went  on  by  land  to 
St.  Louis,  twenty-four  miles.  On  Wednesday 
they  took  passage  for  Cincinnati  by  steamboat, 
thence  to  Wheeling  by  stage,  the  river  being 
obstmeted  by  ice. 

From  Wheeling  they  proceeded  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  stage  ;  thence  by  railroad  to  Trenton. 
In  the  latter  journey  they  suffered  more  than 
they  had  done  anywhere  on  the  frontier — a 
proof  that  the  east,  with  all  its  improvements, 
is  not  without  its  discomforts  also.  The  rails 
were  so  icy,  from  the  frost,  that  the  engine 
could  not  pull  the  cars.  Some  of  the  passengers 
remained  in  the  latter  almost  frozen  till  another 
engine  could  be  got,  while  others  proceeded  on 
foot,  six  miles  to  the  first  stopping  place. 

From  Trenton  they  proceeded  by  stage  to 
South  Amboy,  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  New 
York,  going  outside  of  Staten  Island,  “the  kills,” 
being  frozen  over.  It  was  the  last  trip  the  boat 
made,  as  that  made  by  the  Pike  was  the  last  on 
the  Ohio.  The  next  morning  the  North  river . 
was  frozen  over  to  Hoboken. 

From  New  York  they  proceeded  by  stage  to 
Albany,  where  they  arrived  on  the  5th  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  entire  distance  traveled  was  about 
2500  miles,  and  the  expenses  something  over 
1300  dollars. 

P.  S. — 1837.  Messrs.  Banfil  and  Ward  have 
returned  to  Cassville  the  present  season,  the 
former  with  five  or  six  men  to  erect  houses  upon 
his  landing,  three  miles  below  Cassville,  and 
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the  latter  as  manager  for  the  proprietors  of 
that  town,  who  are  going  on  with  extensive 
improvements.  Five  or  six  families,  with  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  house  operatives  of  all  kinds, 
arrived  in  May.  Mr.  Banfil  will  put  up  a  saw 
mill,  and  by  this  time  probably  has  a  brick 
yard  and  lime  kiln  in  operation,  lie  l)rought 
with  him  every  kind  of  grain  and  garden  seeds, 
with  grape  vine,  curi'cnt,  gooseberry  and  fruit 
seedlings,  furnished  by  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany, 
editor  of  the  Cultivator.  He  ’will  here  also 
establish  a  ferry  upon  the  Missi.ssippi,  by  which 
the  communication  iMjtween  Cas.sville  and  Du¬ 
buque  will  be  shortened  from  six  to  nine  miles, 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  distance.  * 


THE  C'IRClT.ATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  i 

ITS  MOTIVE  POWER. 

BY  H.  R.  s*riIfnEBlY,  OF  SIlCniCAN. 

In  the  /nte/Z/gcMcer  of  November  12, 1  see  an 
article  on  the  above  subject,  by  Dr.  Ely,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  criticism  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
theory,  defended  by  Dr.  Cartwright.  Now, 
since  the  combatants  have  apparently  shivered 
their  lances,  I  have  concluded,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  to  prove  by  well-authenticated  facts 
that  neither  of  the  theories  advocated  by  the 
doctors  can  possibly  be  true ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  look  for  the  primary  motive 
power  of  the  circulation  to  the  only  primary 
motive  powers  of  nature,  namely,  attraction 
and  repulsion,  which  are  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  only  of  electricity  and  of  that  modifi¬ 
cation  of  electrical  action  termed  magnetism. 
As,  however,  a  complete  investigation  and  de¬ 
fence  of  this  theory  probably  will,  ere  long, 
appear  in  book  form  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
octavo  pages,  (more  than  a  third  of  which 
remains  to  be  written  this  winter,  or  must  lie 
over  to  another,)  I  must  decline  replying  to  any 
superficial  criticism  for  want  of  time.  Besides, 
in  the  volume  referred  to,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  prove,  from  a  vast  number  of  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  facts  and  observations,  experi¬ 
mentally  determined  by  the  most  eminent 
votaries  of  science  of  the  present  age,  that  all 
natural  motion  and  all  c^uagcis,  physical,  chemi¬ 
cal,  crystalline,  organic,  and  vital,  are  prim¬ 
arily  effects  of  electrical  action.  Hence,  a 
little  refiection  will  convince  the  reader  that  a 
single  link  of  the  chain  of  universal  causation 
disconnected  from  all  the  rest  must  much 
weaken  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this. 

In  vegetables,  and  particularly  in  the  gigan¬ 
tic  forest  trees  of  some  countries,  there  is  a 
much^  more  magnificent  circulation  of  liquids 
going  on  than  in  the  body  of  any  persons  or 
animals,  and  yet  there  is  neither  heart  nor 
any  mechanical  engine  in  them  to  propel  the 
sap  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet.  But,  as  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a 
cause,  so  there  must  also  Ije  a  cause,  (the  same 
as  in  animals  and  man,>  of  the  circulation  in 
vegetables;  for 

“The  universal  cause 

Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  general  laws,” 

its  effects  being  modified  and  diversified  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  operatea 

POPCLAK  THEORIES  OF  THE  CA08H  OP  THE  CIP.CU- 
LATION. 

Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation, 
attributed  the  motion  of  the  blood  exclusively 
to  the  force  Verted  by  the  muscular  contrac¬ 


tion  of  the  heart ;  and  Borclli,  one  of  the  great 
defenders  of  the  Harvian  theory,  taking  into 
account  the  friction  and  retardation  consequent 
on  the  tortuosity,  etc.,  of  the  blood  vessels,  cal¬ 
culated  the  force  necessary  to  circulate  the 
blood  in  man  to  be  ninety  tons.  Hales  and 
Poiseuille  resorted  to  direct  c.vperiments  on 
living  animals,  and  agree  as  to  the  force  pro¬ 
pelling  the  blood  within  two  or  three  ounces ; 
there  being  obviously  a  small  difference  between 
different  persons  or  animals,  and  in  the  same 
person  er  animals  at  different  times.  The  latter 
makes  the  pressure  with  Yvhich  the  blood  is 
driven  into  the  aorta,  at  the  moment  of  the 
heart's  contraction,  equivalent  to  the  pressure 
of  five  and  one-fourth  pounds  troy  weight,  and 
in  the  radial  artery  137  grains.  This  is  the 
theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Ely. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  (Human  Physiology,)  after 
showing  most  conclusively  that  the  blood  cir¬ 
culates  in  human  beings  after  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  disease  without  any  such  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  circulation  as  would  be  expected, 
and  in  the  foetus  entirely  destitute  of  a  heart, 
etc..  Invokes  the  aid  of  the  contraction  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  the  contractility  of  the 
blood-vessels,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and,  above  all,  the  chemical  action  Yvhich  takes 
place  in  the  capillaries  preparatory  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  nutrition,  to  eke  out  the  chain  of  causa¬ 
tion  and  repair  the  links  he  had  just  destroyed. 
It  should  here  be  remembered  that  the  heart  of 
the  mother  cannot  produce  the  least  direct  mus¬ 
cular  or  mechanical  effect  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  foetus  ;  for  the  blood  of  the  former  does 
not  enter  the  blood-vessels  of  the  latter,  each 
having  its  own  appropriate  circulation.  The 
blood  of  the  foetus  is  carried  by  its  vessels  to 
the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  and  returns  to 
it  through  the  umbilical  veins ;  while  the  blood 
of  the  mother  only  enters  the  maternal  portion 
of  the  placenta  itnd  then  returns ;  and  these  two 
portions  of  the  placenta  are  separated  by  a 
double  layer  of  cells  (vesicles)  through  which 
the  vivifying  agent  is  transferred  from  the 
mother  to  her  offspring.  Moreover,  in  the 
embryo  there  is  a  circulation  before  the  heart 
is  developed,  and  the  blood  is  formed  in  and 
passes  from  the  vascular  area  to  every  part  of 
the  embryo,  instead  of  from  the  region  of  the 
heart. 

Liebig's  theory  is  expressed  so  concisely  (in 
his  Animal  Chemistry)  that  it  can  liest  be  stat¬ 
ed  in  his  own  words,  page  57  : — 

“  By  expansion  of  the  heart,  an  organ  in  which 
two  systems  of  tubes  meet,  which  are  ramified 
in  a  most  minute  net  work  of  vessels  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  there  is  produced  a 
vacuum,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  is,  that 
all  fluids  which  can  penetrate  into  these  vessels 
are  urged  with’  great  force  towards  one  side  of 
the  heart,  bj  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  motion  is  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  alternating  with 
its  expansion,  and  caused  by  a  force  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  In  fact,  the 
heart  is  a  forcing  pump,  which  sends  arterial 
blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and  also  a 
suction  pump,  %  means  of  which  all  fluids  of 
whatever  kind,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  absor¬ 
bent  vessels  which  communicate  with  the  veins, 
arc  drawn  towards  the  heart.” 

This  theory  is  effectually  refuted  by  a  single 
physical  fact,  ascertained  by  direct  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Arnott.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  suction  pump,  either  in  nature  or  art,  as 
any  person  may  convince  himself  by  sealing  the 


pipe  of  a  syringe  air-tight  into  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  perfectly  full  of  water,  and  then  trying 
to  pump  the  water  perpendicularly  upwards, 
and  failing  to  do  so.  The  effect  attributed  to 
suction  is  produced  thus When  the  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  from  any  vessel,  one  end  of  which  is 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  removed  from  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  which  is  within  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  if  no  air  can  enter  into  the  vessel  above  the 
liquid,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  outside  of  it  drives  this 
liquid  into  the  vessel  to  the  height  of  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-four  feet,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  indicated 
by  the  barometer.  Now,  Dr.  Arnott  has  proved 
experimentally,  that  when  a  perfectly  flexible 
tube,  such  as  a  piece  of  a  blood-vessel,  is 
fastened  with  one  end  to  a  pump,  the  other  end 
dipping  into  any  liquid,  no  liquid  will  rise  into 
the  flexible  tube  when  the  piston  of  the  pump  is 
drawn  up ;  for  the  atmosphere  presses  the  sides 
of  the  tulje  together,  as  any  well  informed 
physicist  might  have  foretold  without  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  thus  prevents  the  liquid  entering. 

Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  published  a 
new  theory  of  the  circulation  of  blood  and  sap 
in  a  work  on  the  Organization  of  Plants  a  few 
years  since.  The  Professor  locates  the  motive 
power,  which  he  thinks  is  produced  by  chemical 
action  there,  in  the  capillaries,  and  says  this 
chemical  power  “  drives  the  blood  with  an  inex¬ 
pressible  force  to  the  heart.”  Now,  there  is  in 
every  department  of  nature,  when  rightly  un¬ 
derstood,  so  exact  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  that  human  wisdom  has  never  been  able  to 
detect  the  least  defect  or  incongruity  in  any  of 
the  Creator's  works.  Let  us  see  how  this  ol^r- 
vation  tallies  with  the  structure  of  the  circula¬ 
tory  systems  of  man  and  animals  on  the  Profes¬ 
sor's  hypothesis.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
hydrodynamics  that  liquids,  whemconfined  by 
solids,  press  with  the  same  force  in  all  directions, 
and  this  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  at  which  the  column  of  the  liquid 
stands.  Hence,  if  the  liquid  is  in  motion,  and 
there  is  any  resistance  to  its  passage  from  fric¬ 
tion  or  other  causes,  (and  when  the  tortuosity 
of  the  blood-vessels,  etc.,  is  considered,  it  is  man¬ 
ifest  that  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  must  be  very  great,  ns  the  Professor's 
words  imply,)  which  must  be  overcome  by  a 
force  applied  to  the  liquid,  the  vessels  contain¬ 
ing  it  sustain  the  greatest  bursting  force  at  the 
point  where  the  propelling  force  is  applic’d 
Consequently,  if  the  Professor’s  theory  be  truc> 
the  capillaries  must  sustain  a  pressure  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  whole  force  that  circulates  the  blood 
and  overcomes  the  resistance  to  its  passage ; 
and,  as  this  force  is  exerted  alike  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  the  capillaries  must  resist  a  greater  force 
tending  to  burst  them  than  any  of  the  arteries 
or  veins,  and  the  coats  of  the  former  should 
therefore,  agreeably  with  the  law  of  adaptation, 
be  stronger  than  those  of  either  of  the  latter, 
otherwise  we  might  look  for  the  most  dangerous 
hoeniorrhages  from  wounds  in  which  capillaries 
only  are  divided.  Again,  if  the  Professor’s  the¬ 
ory  were  true,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  would 
be  greatest  in  the  capillaries,  and  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-vessels,  because  the  resistance  would  ob¬ 
viously  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  current  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  propelling  force  is  applied ;  but  this  is  the 
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reverse  of  the  fact  taught  by  observation.  But 
where,  admitting  the  Professor's  theorj',  is  the 
beauty  of  the  law  of  adaptation  ?  The  fact  is, 
the  arteries  and  veins  have  each  three  coats, 
and  when  they  terminate  in  capillaries  the  two 
exterior  (the  two  strongest)  coats  are  laid  aside, 
and  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  consist  only  of 
an  extension  of  the  interior  (the  weakest)  coat 
of  the  arteries.  On  the  Professor’s  theory  this 
is  the  reverse  of  adaptation.  When  the  fact 
that  the  capillaries  perform  the  function  termed 
nutrition,  depositing  materials  to  renovate  the 
constant  waste  consequent  on  the  disintegration 
of  the  solids  to  supply  materials  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  muscular,  organic,  and  mental  force, 
(which  must  be  deposited  through  their  coats, 
for  they  are  continuous,  having  no  open  mouths,) 
is  considered,  the  reason  why  their  coats  are  so 
thin  is  at  once  apparent ;  but  all  these  consider¬ 
ations  protest  emphatically  against  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  theory.  The  fact  is,  it  is  perfectly  demon¬ 
strable  that  the  propelling  force  of  the  blood  is 
not  localized  ;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
that  it  is  coextensive  with  the  circulation  itself, 
acting  throughout  the  circulatory  system,  san¬ 
guineous,  lymphatic,  chylopoietic,  seminal,  etc. 

Dr.  Mackall,  of  Georgetown.  D.  C.,  has 
recently  published  critical  notes  on  Carpenter’s 
Iluman  Physlologj'.  which  contain  a  theory  of 
the  circulation,  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  heart  and  arteries  enlarge  their  diameters 
by  ‘‘the  active  elongation"  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  these  organs  every  time  a  renewed 
flood  of  blood  enters  them  ;  and  that  the  blood 
enters  them  (is  driven  into  them  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  I  suppose,  for  nothing  else  could  do 
it)  to  prevent  a  vacuum,  and  then  propelled 
forward  by  “  tlie  passive  contraction”  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  those  organs.  The  fact  de¬ 
termined  by  Dr.  Arnott,  already  adduced  to 
invalidate  Baron  Liebig’s  theory,  militates  with 
equal  force  against  this.  The  Doctor’s  theory 
regarding  muscular  contraction  in  general,  on 
which  his  theory  of  the  circulation  is  based,  is, 
that  the  arm.  for  instance,  is  bent  by  “  the 
active  elongation’’  of  those  muscles,  termed 
extensors  by  anatomists,  which  lie  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  arm,  while  those  muscles  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm.  termed  flexors,  relax  pass¬ 
ively,  and  have  no  active  agency  in  bending 
the  arm,  but  only  in  straightening  it,  and  vice 
versa.  According  to  this  theory  the  effect 
produced  by  muscular  action  is  a  consequence 
of  their  elongation,  not  of  their  contraction,  as 
stated  by  all  other  physiologists.  Now,  every 
person  can  easily  convince  himself  of  the  fallacy 
of  this  theory,  by  taking  hold  of  a  fixed  object, 
and  with  his  arm  semi-flexed  draw  himself 
actively  towards  the  object,  while  he  braces  his 
foot  against  it.  On,  then,  c.xamining  the  state 
of  the  muscles  above  tlie  elbow  with  the  other 
hand,  while  his  muscles  arc  in  active  state,  he 
will  find  the  flexors  rigid  and  tense,  and  their 
thickness  increased,  while  the  extensors  are,  at 
the  same  time,  relaxed  and  soft,  showing  that 
these  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  while  those 
are  actice.  Now,  this  single  fact  positively 
nullifie<  the  Doctor’s  theory,  unless  he  can 
prove  tliat  relaxation  proiluces  action,  and  that 
action  consists  in  the  absence  of  tension ;  in 
other  words,  that  effects  are  prodtmed  by  pas.si- 
vlty,  and  the.  absence  of  effects  by  activity, 
which  is  absurd.  When  a  muscle  is  irritated  by 
passing  a  current  of  e loctriclty  through  it,  or 


otherwise,  it  contracts,  but  never  elongates, 
which  proves  conclusively  that  its  active  state 
consists  in  contraction,  not  in  elongation ;  that 
is,  the  Doctor’s  theory  contravenes  facts  wit¬ 
nessed  daily  by  almost  every  obsen  ing  person. 
Again,  the  muscles  arc  much  more  flexible  when 
relaxed  than  any  rope ;  and  yet,  if  a  rope  be 
stretched  horizontally  between  two  heavy  bodies 
and  then  wetted,  (moistened,)  it  will  shrink  and 
draw  those  bodies  fixed  to  its  ends  towards  each 
other,  but  can  never  push  them  apart  again 
when  it  dries  and  elongates.  The  Doctor’s 
evidence  derived  from  the  tongue  of  the  cham- 
elion  is  entirely  fallacious.  The  longitudinal 
muscles  in  the  tongue  sen  e  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  directing  and  retracting  it ;  while 
the  circular  fibres  (though  indistinct  and  deli¬ 
cate)  by  contracting  diminish  its  diameter,  and 
consequently  elongate  it  proportionally.  The 
same  phenomena  may  be  more  leisurely  ob¬ 
served  in  the  bodies  of  the  common  earth-worm 
and  the  leech.  It  appears  strange  that  in  his 
zeal  to  promulgate  a  favorite  theory  a  man  of 
the  Doctor’s  great  knowledge  should  lose  sight 
of  the  physical  inability  of  a  body  so  flexible  as 
the  muscles  are,  and  confined,  too,  only  by  an 
envelope  extensible  as  the  skin,  and  contend 
that  a  muscle  actually  pushes  asunder  two 
bodies  attached  to  its  opposite  extremities,  and 
that  witii  a  force,  in  some  coses,  equivalent  to 
the  pressure  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  But 
such  is  often  the  case  with  men  of  the  greatest 
scientific  attainments  when  they  get  on  a  hobby. 

The  only  additional  theory  that  claims  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  first  promulgated  by  Mrs.  Willard, 
and  since  defended  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  namely  : 
“  That  respiration,  operating  by  animal  heat, 
produces  au  expansive  power  at  the  lungs,  and 
thus  becomes  the  principal  efiScient  cause  of  the 
blood’s  circulatiou “  that  atmospheric  air 
admitted  into  the  lungs  is  the  blood-moving 
power.” 

This  theory,  though  plausible  because  a  direct 
inference  from  observed  facts,  is  disproved  by 
many  other  facts.  Air  alone  possesses  no  motive 
power  whatever  ;  cannot  move  itself,  much  less 
can  it  communicate  motion  to  either  bodies, 
unless  first  put  in  motion  by  extrinsic  agency. 
Physiologists  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  fact 
that  the  atmosphere  contains  at  all  times  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  free  electrieity,  to  which 
alone  the  only  primary  motive  powers  of  nature 
— attraction  and  repulsion — belong  ;  and  that 
more  is  set  free  when  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
come  to  bo  separated  in  the  lungs,  the  former 
gas  entering  the  blood,  while  the  latter  is  ex¬ 
pired  with  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the 
arteries  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food.  The  air, 
therefore,  is  not  the  motor  agent  of  the  blood, 
but  only  the  vehicle  of  that  agent.  But  this  is 
anticipating  what  will  hereafter  be  elucidated 
in  several  articles. 

The  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ely,  that  by  the 
foetus  in  utero,  “  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
respiration,”  is  alone  sufficient  to  ignore  Mrs. 
Willard’s  theory  ;  but  there  are  others.  There 
are  cases  on  record  of  human  monstrosities  in 
which  the  puimonary  arteries  were  perfectly 
impervious,  the  blood  having  passed  through 
the  ductus  venosus  artcrisous  into  the  arota,  and 
by  i1  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  lungs,  which  did  not  receive  a  drop  of  blood 
during  the  whole  period  of  uterine  gestation ; 


and  yet  the  foetal  circulation  must  have  been 
vigorous  and  complete,  for  after  birth,  which 
took  place  at  the  regulai>time,  the  children 
were  found  perfectly  formed  and  developed  in 
every  respect  except  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
Fishes  have  no  lungs,  and  a  number  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  species  of  animated  beings  have  neither 
gills  nor  lungs ;  and  yet  all  these  have  a  circu¬ 
lation  no  less  perfect  in  their  spheres  than  that 
of  man.  The  sponge,  for  instance,  which  stands 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  animal, creation,  absorbs 
water  by  numerous  small  pores,  but,  after  ex¬ 
tracting  its  nutriment  from  it,  ejects  the  water 
in  comparatively  powerful  streams  from  larger 
openings. 

I  have  thus  passed  in  review  all  the  theories 
of  the  circulation  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  offered  a  few  objections,  while  a 
score  fatal  to  it  might  be  urged  against  each. 
As  the  heart  is  still  considered  the  sole  or  at  least 
the  principal  agent  in  propelling  the  blood,  the 
objections  against  this  theory  have  been  reserved 
for  a  second  communication,  after  which  my 
own  theory  will  receive  attention  in  several 
numbers. — Motional  Intelligencer. 


A  RELICT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

A  Model  Womax. — Of  that  venerable  relict 
of  nobler  days,  and  of  a  husband  one  of  the 
most  admirable  men  that  ever  adorned  and 
served  any  country,  we  mean  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamiltox,  we  find  in  one  of  the  northern 
journals  the  following  notice  : — 

“  The  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton  has 
reached  the  great  age  of  ninety-five,  and 
retains  in  an  astonishing  degree  her  faculties, 
and  converses  with  much  of  that  ease  and 
brilliancy  which  lent  so  peculiar  a  charm  to 
her  younger  days.  And  then  the  old  lady, 
after  pa.ssing  the  compliments  and  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  insists  upon  her  visitors  taking 
a  merry  glass  from  (general  Washington’s 
punch-bowl,  which,  with  other  portions  of  his 
table-set,  remains  in  her  possession.” 

Mrs.  Hamilton  completes  on  the  16th  of 
August  next,  we  believe,  her  ninety-sixth  year. 
Slight  of  figure,  rather  small  in  size,  and  origi¬ 
nally  of  what  seemed  a  feeble  organization, 
she  has  yet  passed  to  her  present  remarkable 
age  with  an  almost  total  exemption  from  dis¬ 
ease,  in  spite  of  the  severe  misfortunes  which 
overcast  her  life  in  its  very  prime.  We  allude 
to  the  bloody  death  first  of  her  eldest  son 
Philip,  a  young  gentleman  of  great  promise, 
and  soon  after  the  fall  of  her  beloved  lord, 
by  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  deliberately 
executed  assassination;  for  Aaron  Burr  knew 
when,  upon  the  mere  pretence  of  a  quarrel, 
he  summoned  General  Hamiltou  to  the  field, 
that  he  would  not  decline  to  meet  him.  but 
would  never  take  the  life  of  a  fellow -Ijeing 
in  private  combat. 

To  return,  how•e^er,  to  his  widow.  Her 
admirable  virtues  and  sense,  with  the  firm  yet 
gentle  courage  and  cheerfulness  which  these 
bestowed,  and  a  piety  as  simple  as  it  was 
unshaken,  have  no  doubt  gone  far  to  uphold 
by  the  forces  of  the  mind  the  natural  weakness 
of  her  body.  When  last  we  saw  her,  less  than 
a  year  since,  she  was  still  in  the  habit  of  going 
on  foot  and  unattended  to  visit  friends  who 
lived  half  a  mile  from  her.  Two  years  before 
we  had  seen  her.  in  a  very  hot  summer’s  day , 
arrive  at  her  own  house  on  H  street,  Wash¬ 
ington  (the  Menoa  buildings),  from  a  morning’s 
walk,  to  visit  her  old  friend.  Judge  Oaneb.  on 
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Capitol  Hill,  to  tbe  cast  of  the  CapitoL  The 
distance  which  she  had  trod  for  this  friendly 
purpose  is  a  good  deal  above  three  miles. 

She  never  was  what  the  text  which  we  have 
taken  calls  her,  brilliant ;  for  the  women  who 
shine  or  blaze  with  that  sort  of  light,  seldom 
have  the  genuine  one  of  their  sex ;  its  gentle¬ 
ness,  its  pure  warmth,  its  sweet  reserve,  its 
snre  womanly  sense,  which  rather  jierceives 
than  reflects,  and  sees  at  a  glance  all  it  is  fit 
tiut  a  woman,  (nature’s  most  delicate  and 
ingenious  work)  should  see.  Though  very 
^tty,  vivacious  and  winning,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  never  dazzling.  Neither  her  manners, 
though  high-bred,  nor  her  conversation,  though 
spirited  and  full  of  sense,  were  at  all  of  the 
showy  order  ;  she  never  said  a  silly,  she  never 
said  a  brilliant  thing  in  her  life.  There  was 
no  flash  about  her ;  she  shone  only  with  the 
soft  beam  which  radiates  from  what  in  a 
woman,  not  boys  nor  maturer  coxcoml)8  lisp- 
iiigly  adore,  nor  raise  sentimentalists  dilate 
upon,  but  what  the  heart  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all,  however  shallow  or  corrupt,  own, 
with  not  mere  admiration,  but  love  and  awe, 
everything  that  is  most  feminine;  which  is, 
we  take  it,  a  good  deal  better  than  angelic  ; 
for  we  must  confess  that,  so  far  as  can  lie  judged 
firom  the  most  commendatory  descriptions,  we 
look  upon  one  woman  as  worth  full  forty 
angels. 

In  short,  she  was  just  the  wife  for  one  of  a 
q>irit  so  high,  faculties  so  powerful,  a  character 
so  strenuous,  and  affections  so  fond  as  those  of 
Hamilton  ;  and  accordingly  there  could  be  no 
tenderer  union  than  was  theirs.  Not  only  did 
her  loving,  serene,  and  cheerful  temper  glad¬ 
den  whatever  he  could  snatch  for  brief  inter¬ 
vals  of  repose  or  enjoyment,  but  her  perfect 
discretion  made  her  the  confidant,  and  her  ad¬ 
mirable  sense  the  counsellor,  of  his  affairs ;  in 
many  of  the  weightiest  of  which  he  thought  it 
wise  to  have  such  a  woman’s  opinion.  Ills  pa¬ 
pers,  in  particular,  she  kept  in  order  for  him  ; 
and  it  is  to  her  zealous  care  of  them  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  that  large  and  (in  every 
sense  of  either  the  merely  curious  or  the  his¬ 
torically  valuable)  precious  body  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  MSS.  which  our  Government  acquired  by 
purchase  in  1849,  and  of  which  selected  por¬ 
tions  arc  now  seeing  the  light  in  a  Congression¬ 
al  series  of  some  nine  or  ten  volumes,  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Hamilton,  who  had  previously  given 
to  the  world  a  more  limited  selection,  with  a 
biography  of  his  father.  Of  the  value  of  these 
papers  to  the  secret  history  of  our  public  affairs, 
during  the  space  of  thirty  years  (1775  to  1804) 
which  they  cover,  no  one  is  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  to  speak  than  ourself ;  for  we  were  entrust¬ 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  family  with  a  choice,  out 
of  a  still  vaster  body,  of  the  fifty-seven  folio 
volumes  which,  after  excluding  whatever  was 
of  no  interest,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

They  give  a  prodigious  idea  of  Hamilton’s 
abilities,  usefulness,  and  the  confidence  and  the 
inflnence  which  these,  commanded  for  him, 
almost  from  the  first  moment,  when  a  mere  boy 
of  nineteen,  he  first  drew,  as  the  captain  of  a 
volunteer  artillery  company.  General  Washing¬ 
ton’s  attention  to  the  superior  discipline  of  his 
corps  and  the  skillful  service  of  his  guns. 
Never  did  any  man  possess  a  more  remarkable 
power  of  mastering  at  once  whatever  he  set 


about.  Introduced  at  the  'age  of  twelve  into 
the  counting-house  of  a  conudcrable  shipping 
merchant  in  St.  Croix,  we  find  him  at  only  four¬ 
teen  entrusted,  during  his  principal’s  absence 
in  this  country,  with  his  correspondence  and 
the  management  of  ali  his  operations  of  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  shipping,  and  all  that.  Already 
(as  is  seen  in  his  boyish  letters  to  a  young 
friend)  he  has  begun  to  look  to  the  state  of 
things  rising  up  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  to 
foresee  in  it  a  country  and  a  career  which  the 
West  Indies  could  never  give  him.  At  sixteen 
he  is  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  perfect¬ 
ing  his  Latin  and  Greek.  At  seventeen  be  is 
already  writing  for  the  public  journals,  in  Ix*- 
half  of  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  papers  so 
striking  that  they  seize  upon  the  general  at¬ 
tention,  and  are  attributed  to  the  best  writers. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  has  not  only  become 
a  strong,  popular  orator,  but  has  studied  war 
as  an  art,  more  especially  the  artillerist’s  part 
of  it ;  and,  raising  a  company,  (chiefly  at  liis 
charge,)  has  joined  Washington’s  army  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  made  upon  that  cautious  comman¬ 
der  so  strong  an  impression  that  he  transfers 
him  to  his  personal  staff  as  chief  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Here  it  is 
well  enough  known  that  Iteforc  he  was  twenty, 
he  became  one  of  Washington’s  most  efficient 
officers ;  but,  though  equally  true,  it  has 
escaped  attention  that  until  that  veteran  of 
science,  Steuben,  took  service  with  us,  it  was 
Hamilton  who  first  supplied  our  systems  of 
tactics ;  and  Hamilton  who,  besides  drawing  np 
many  of  General  Washington's  important  pa¬ 
pers,  wrote  the  admirable  Instructions  to  John 
Laurens — a  master-piece  of  ability — under 
which  he,  when  Doctor  Franklin,  had  failed, 
brought  about  the  Armed  Alliance  of  France. 
Hamilton  was  then  twenty-one.  In  1781,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  struggle  had  become  on  our 
part  one  of  finance,  he  turned  financier,  and 
took  charge,  under  Rol)crt  Morris,  of  a  part  of 
that  department,  quickly  displaying  in  it  tliat 
•singular  capacity  which  led  Morris  to  say,  on 
the  formation  of  our  present  Government,  that 
there  was  but  one  man  in  the  country — Ale.xan- 
dcr  Hamilton — who  might,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reinstate  the  public  credit.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  present  Constitution  is 
really  his  plan :  but  few  are  aware  that  its 
original  project  (still  in  existence)  was  drawn 
up  by  him  in  1784,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  We  could  tell  much  more ; 
but  space  fails  us. — J\ew  Orleans  Crescent. 
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K.4RTHHUAKE  PHEIVOMKA'A. 

WliBN  earthquake:!  hwallow',  or  when  tompeNtK  swoe]! 

Town.s  to  one  ^ave,  whole  nation'^  to  the 

Mn.  Merkia.m,  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  has 
long  been  a  close  observer  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  a  most  pains-taking  recorder  of 
changes  and  variations  in  wind  and  weather, 
sometimes  visiting  his  thermometer  and  baro¬ 
meter  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  for  seve¬ 
ral  successive  years.  He  moreover  collects 
and  records,  from  the  papers  and  periodicals  of 
the  day,  all  such  striking  facts,  connected  with 
meteorology,  earthquakes,  etc.,  as  come  to  his 
notice,  extracts  from  which  he  occasionally 
publishes  in  some  of  the  daily  papers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
on  the  21st  of  June,  contains  some  statements 


which  may  prove  of  utility  as  well  as  inter¬ 
est  : — 

Sir  :  1  have  read  in  this  morning’s  Tribune 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  account  of  the  earthquakes 
felt  in  China  in  April,  1853,  and  have  noticed 
particularly  the  mention  made  of  hairs  being 
found  protruding  from  the  earth  the  morning 
succeeding  the  earthquake,  and  that  such  is  the 
usual  effect  of  earthquakes  in  China.  In  my 
vast  collection  of  Earthquake  Memoranda  (one 
index  page  of  which  I  send  you)  is  a  record  of 
the  same  phenomena  attending  an  earthquake 
at  Chautiban,  Siam,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1848, 
in  the  words  following  : — “  First  a  violent  shook 
of  earthquake  was  felt,  accompanied  with  tre¬ 
mendous  noise  and  subterranean  roarings.  The 
doors  and  partitions  of  the  houses  were  cracked 
and  strained."  But,  more  extraordinary  than 
all,  it  says : — 

“  During  the  shock,  there  spontaneously  came 
out  of  the  ground  a  species  of  human  hurs,  in 
almost  every  place — in  the  bazaars,  in  the 
roads,  in  the  fields,  and  the  most  arid  places. 
These  hairs,  which  are  pretty  long,  stand  up¬ 
right  and  adhere  strongly  to  the  ground.  When 
they  are  burned,  they  twist  like  human  hairs, 
and  have  a  burned  smell,  which  makes  it  to  be 
believed  that  they  are  really  hairs ;  they  all 
appeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  during  the 
earthquake.” 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquakes  in  Siam,  in 
May,  1848,  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  in  both 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  was  great¬ 
ly  disturbed.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,_on  the  10th 
of  that  month,  a  cloud  of  white  flics  fell  from 
the  atmosphere  at  that  place.  The  account  is 
as  follows : — 

“  When  first  seen  the  inhabitants  mistook  the 
cloud  of  them  for  a  snow  squall.  They  were 
white  and  fell  in  countless  billions  of  billions. 
It  was  a  wonderful  visitation — truly  wonder¬ 
ful.” 

Earthquakes  are  of  annual  occurrence  be¬ 
tween  the  13th  and  18th  of  April,  and  exten¬ 
sively  affect  the  thin  strata  of  breathable 
atmosphere  which  moves  over  and  upon  the 
earth’s  crust. 

It  is  from  long  continued  and  carefully  re¬ 
corded  observations,  made  with  instruments 
connected  with  both  the  earth  and  its  atmos¬ 
phere,  that  I  am  enabled  to  determine  by  obser¬ 
vation  the  occurrence  of  distant  earthquakes — 
like  as  in  China  they  produce  hair  from  the 
ground,  so  here  they  produce  snow-storms,  hur¬ 
ricanes,  thunder  and  lightning,  killing  frosts 
and  other  phenomena. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  here  between  the  13th  and  18th  of 
April  of  the  present  year,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  that  month  I  addressed  three 
communications  on  the  subject  to  three  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York,  viz  :  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  The 
Herald.  It  was  published  in  The  Courier  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  in  The  Herald  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st ;  it  was  not,  I  think, 
published  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  That 
communication  was  lengthy  and  embraced  much 
detail.  I  have  copied  the  following  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  earthquakes  in  China  : — 

“I  have  thus  hastily  thrown  together  the 
above  memoranda,  to  show  that  the  occurrence 
of  earthquakes  and  snow-storms  lietween  the 
13th  and  18th  of  April  are  not  so  great  a  won¬ 
der,  but  the  wonder  is  that  people  forget  the 
almost  uniform  occurrence  of  such  visitations 
within  the  cycle  of  days  named.  These  storms 
which  furni^cd  the  snow  now  on  the  ground 
were  the  result  of  earthquakes,  of  which  we 
may  expect  to  hear,”  etc. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  an 
earthquake  was  felt  at  San  Salvador,  Central 
America.  On  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  two 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  on  the  16th,  in  the  evening,  the  city 
of  San  Salvador  was  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Measuring  the  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude  on  the  surface  with  the  clock  time,  we  tod 
the  path  of  the  earthquakes  and  their  near 
connections  in  time. 

In  reference  to  this  periodic  visitation,  I  had 
already  written  ;  and  for  sake  of  saving  mental 
labor,  copy  as  follows : — 
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“My  record-book  of  April  13  to  18,  1854, 
presents  a  most  fearful  array  of  memoranda  of 
wonderful  phenomena  within  these  six  eventful 
days.  E^thouakes,  terrific  thunders,  fierce 
and  most  vivid  lightuings,  blazing  auroras, 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  storms  of  snow  of  vast 
extent  of  surface,  and  of  unusual  depth,  hail, 
rain  and  gales  of  wind,  killing  frost,  ail  accom¬ 
panied  by  equilibriums  of  temperature  of  such 
long  continuance,  and  such  frequency  of  occur- 
rence,  that  it  almost  seemed  that  the  earth  in 
its  convulsions  had  ceased  to  breathe.  On  one 
single  day,  the  14th,  four  vessels,  in  and  near 
that  mysterious  ocean  current,  known  as  the 
Gulf  Stream,  although  far  apart,  were  struck 
by  lightning,  two  were  set  on  fire,  one,  with  its 
cargo,  consumed,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  other  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  red- 
due,  with  the  vessel,  was  sunk  in  shallow  water 
to  save  it  from  the  flames. 

“  On  the  13th,  14th  and  15th,  the  ocean 
swarmed  with  icebergs — it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  Arctic  had  broken  its  crystal  fastenings, 
that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up.  On  the  16th,  17  th  and  18th,  the 
broad  ocean  was  a  sea  of  trouble — its  waves 
ran  mountains  high,  and  fierce  and  stormy 
winds  swept  its  surface  as  with  a  besom  of 
destruction,  and  hundreds  went  beneath  the 
briny  wave  to  rise  no  more  until  the  sea  shall 
be  dried  up,  and  the  dead  raised  in  judgment 
In  these  three  days  wide-spread  snows  mantled 
the  north,  and  of  unusual  depths  ;  while  in 
the  south  the  hoar  frosts  were  to  the  fields  of 
vegetation  a  devouring  flame.  What  a  mar¬ 
shaling  of  the  elements — human  pride  was 
humbled,  the  rich  landlord  of  San  Salvador 
was  in  ten  seconds  of  time  stripped  of  all  his 
wealth — the  rich  merchant  and  the  princely 
underwriter  could  hardly  count  up  their  losses 
as  fast  as  they  were  chronicled  by  the  public 
journals,  and  the  opulent  Louisiana  planter 
rose  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  to  behold  his 
vast  crops  in  prospect,  one  vast  min.” 


WONDBRFVI,  INSTANCE  OF  MEMORY. 

THOUOHTS  OR  IDBAS  IMFKRISHABLE. 

[Tbk  following  remarkable  case  U  related  in  the  biogra- 
pbj  of  Coleridge.] 

A  CASK  occurred  in  a  catholic  town  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  had  not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent 
subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read 
or  write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever ;  dur¬ 
ing  which,  according  to  the  asseverations  of  all 
the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighborhood, 
she  became  possessed,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very 
learned  devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talk¬ 
ing  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pomp¬ 
ons  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
The  case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention 
of  a  young  physician,  and,  by  his  statement, 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists, 
visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case 
on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were 
taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intel¬ 
ligible  each  for  itself,  but  with  little  or  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
small  proportion  only  could  be  traced  to  the 
the,BibIe ;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be  rabbin¬ 
ical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of 
the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman 
ever  been  an  harmless,  simple  creature,  but 
she  was  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In 
the  town  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for 
many  years  as  a  servant  in  difibrent  families,  no 
solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician, 
however,  determined  to  trace  her  past  life  step 
by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself  was  incapable  of 
returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  place  where  her 
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parents  had  lived ;  traveled  thither,  found  them 
dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from  him 
learnt,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably 
taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years 
old,  and  had  remained  with  him  some  years, 
even  till  the  old  man’s  death.  Of  this  pastor 
the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very 
good  man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  after 
much  search,  our  young  medical  philosopher 
discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor’s,  who  had  lived 
with  him  as  a  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited 
his  effects.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related 
that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indul¬ 
gent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl 
scolded ;  that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her, 
but  that,  after  her  patron’s  death,  the  girl  her¬ 
self  refused  to  stay. 

Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made, 
concerning  the  pastor’s  habits,  and  the  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it 
appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  old  man’s  custom 
for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his 
house  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened,  and 
read  to  himself,  wdth  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece’s  possession.  She  added 
that  he  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist. 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of 
rabinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers;  and  the  physician 
succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with 
those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman’s  bedside, 
that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind, 
concerning  the  true  origin  of  the  impressions 
made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authentical  case  furnishes  both  proof 
and  instance,  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist, 
for  an  indefinite  time,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the 
very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
impressed ;  and  as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose 
the  feverish  stote  of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same 
kind,  contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that 
all  thoughts  are,  in  themselves  imperishable ; 
and  that,  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require 
only  a  different  and  apportioned  organization, 
the  body  eelestial,  instead  of  the  body  terres¬ 
trial,  to  bring  before  every  human  soul  the  col¬ 
lective  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence. 
And  this — this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of 
judgment,  in  whose  mysterious  hieroglyhics 
every  idle  word  is  recorded!  Yea,  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possi¬ 
ble  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
than  that  a  single  act  or  a  single  thought  should 
be  lost. 

>»«•■■* 

ANECDOTE  OF  OENERAD  ARNOLD. 

Thk  following  anecdote  of  Arnold,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Colonel  Stone,  for  his  “  Life  of 
Brant,”  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis : — 

At  the  close  of  the  Canadian  campaign, 
during  the  winter  of  1776-7,  while  Arnold  and 
many  of  the  officers  were  quartered  in  Albany, 
some  difficulty  ocenrred  between  him  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Brown,  who  subsequently  fell  at  the  small 
stockade  called  Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia, 
which  resulted  in  establishing  between  them  a 
feeling  of  mutual  ill  will. 

Arnold  was  at  the  head  of  a  mess  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  officers,  among  whom  was  Colonel 
Morgan  Lewis.  Colonel  Brown,  having  weak 
eyes,  and  being  obliged  to  live  abstemiously, 
OGCnpied  quarters  amrding  great  retirement. 


to.  Colonel  Brown  published  a  handbill,  attaok- 
ing  Arnold  with  great  severity ;  rehearsing  the 
suspicions  circumstances  that  had  occurred  at 
Sorel ;  and  upbraiding  him  for  sacking  the  city 
of  Montreal  while  he  was  in  the  occupancy  of 
that  place.  The  handbill  concluded  with  these 
remarkable  words : —  “  Moket  is  this  man’s 
God,  and  to  get  enocor  or  rr,  he  wopu)  sacki- 
FICK  HIS  OOCXTRT.” 

Such  a  publication  could  not  but  produce  a 
great  sensation  among  the  officers.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Arnold’s  quarters  while  the  mess  were 
at  dinner,  and  read  aloud  at  the  table — the  ac¬ 
cused  himself  sitting  at  the  head.  Arnold,  of 
course,  was  greatly  excited,  and  applied  a  va¬ 
riety  of  epithets,  coarse  and  harsh,  to  Colonel 
Brown,  pronouncing  him  a  scoundrel,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  he  would  kick  him  wheresoever 
and  whensoever  he  should  meet  him.  One  of 
the  officers  present  remarked  to  the  General, 
that  Colonel  Brown  was  his  friend ;  and  that, 
as  the  remarks  just  applied  had  been  so  publicly 
made,  he  presumed  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  his  repeating  them  to  that  officer.  Arnold 
replied,  certainly  not ;  adding,  that  he  should 
feel  himself  obliged  to  any  officer  who  would 
inform  Colonel  Brown  of  what  had  been  ^d. 
The  officer  replied  that  he  should  do  so  bef^ 
he  slept. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  timff  was  lost 
in  making  the  communication  to  Colonel  Brown. 
Colonel  Lewis  himself  called  upon  Brown  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  the  matter  was  the 
principal  topic  of  conversation.  The  Colonel 
was  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  and  he  made  no 
remark  of  particular  harshness  or  bittemesa,  in 
respect  to  Arnold  ;  but,  toward  the  (dose  of  the 
interview,  he  observed :  “  Well,  Lewis,  I  wizh 
you  would  invite  me  to  dine  with  your  mess  to¬ 
morrow.”  “  With  all  my  heart,’’  was  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  “  will  you  come  ?”  Brown  said  he  would, 
and  they  parted.  The  next  day,  near  time  of 
serving  dinner.  Colonel  Brown  arrived,  and  was 
u^cr^  in.  The  table  was  spread  in  a  long 
room,  at  one  end  of  which  the  door  opened  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  the  fireplace  at  the  other. 
Arnold  was  at  the  moment  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  so  that,  as  Brown  opened  the 
door,  they  at  once  encountered  each  other  face 
to  face.  It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest 
for  the  result.  Brown  walked  calmly  in,  and 
turning  to  avoid  the  table,  passed  round  with  a 
deliberate  step,  and  advancing  up  close  to  Ar¬ 
nold,  stopped,  and  looked  him  directly  in  the 
eye.  After  the  pause  of  a  moment,  he  observed : 
“  I  UNDERSTAND,  SiR,  THAT  TOU  HAVE  SAID  TOC 
WOULD  KICK  ME  ;  I  NOW  PRESENT  MTSELP  TO  OmC 
TOU  AN  OPPORTUNITT  TO  PUT  TOUR  THREAT  INTO 

execution!”  Another  brief  pause  ensued.  Ar¬ 
nold  opened  not  his  lips.  Brown  then  said  to 
him :  “  Sir,  tou  are  a  dirtt  scoundrel.”  Ar¬ 
nold  was  still  silent  as  the  sphinx.  Whereupon 
Brown  turned  upon  his  heel  with  digni^,  apo¬ 
logised  to  the  gentlemen  present  for  his  intru¬ 
sion,  and  immediateiy  left  the  room. 

This  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  scene, 
and  more  extraordinary  still  is  the  fact,  that 
the  particulars  have  never  been  communicated 
in  any  way  to  the  public.  Arnold  certainly  did 
not  lack  personal  bravery ;  and  the  nnl»^«i 
silence  preserved  by  him  on  the  occasion,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  reared  to  provoke  inquiry  upon  the  snbjeet, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  could  throw  himself 
upon  his  well-attested  courage  and  his  rank,  as 
excuses  for  not  stooping  to  a  controversy  with 
a  subordinate  officer.  But  it  must  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  to  be  found  among  the  memo¬ 
rabilia  of  military  men. 

The  war  in  Europe,  during  the  past  month, 
has  taken  a  remarkable  turn.  The  Russians 
have  been  badly  worsted  all  along  the  Danube; 
have  been  driven  from  their  siege  of  Silistria 
with  great  loss,  and  at  the  last  dates  were  actu¬ 
ally  withdrawing  all  their  forces  from  the 
Turkish  territory.  And,  stranger  than  all,  an 
Austrian  army,  by  agreement  with  the  Sultan, 
(and  probably  by  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  Ozar)  is  to  take  possession  of  the  DanuHsm 
Provinces! 
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This  animal  is  amphibious,  and  is  found  in 
both  Asia  and  Africa.  For  description  of  its 
habits,  we  subjoin  the  account  given  of  one  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  I^ondon,  the  only  live 
specimen  in  any  collection : 

The  Hippopotamus,  now  safely  housed  in  his 
comfertable  quarters  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  was 
captured  in  Angnet,  1849,  about  1350  miles 
above  Cairo.  The  hunters  having  previously 
wounded  its  mother,  had  their  attention  attrac¬ 
ted  to  the  thick  bushes  on  the  river’s  bank,  in 
wUeh  the  young  animal  was  concealed.  When 
discovered,  the  calf  made  a  rush  to  the  river, 
and  nearly  escaped,  owing  to  the  slipperiness 
of  its  skin,  and  was  only  secured  by  one  of  the 
men  striking  the  boat-hook  into  his  flank.  The 
Hippopotamus  when  this  sketch  was  written, 
was  only  ten  months  old,  and  measured  seven 
feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  in  girth  at 
the  middle  of  the  barrel-shaped  trunk,  which  is 
npported  clear  of  the  ground  on  very  short  and 
thick  legs.  The  naked  hide  covering  the  broad 
back  and  sides  is  of  a  dark  India-rubber  color,  im¬ 
pressed  by  numerous  fine  wrinkles  crossing  each 
other,  but  disposed  almost  transversely.  When 
Plofeesor  Owen  first  saw  the  beast,  it  had  just 
left  its  bath,  and  he  observed  a  minute  drop  of 
a  giistening  secretion  exuding  from  the  pores, 
which  are  duqiersed  over  the  whole  integument, 
and  which  the  anioial  is  provided  with  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  its  thick  hide,  and  thus 
ptevsntingitfrombrMkiog.  After  lying  quietly 
about  an  hour,  the  Hippopotamus  rose  uid 
walked  slowly  about  its  room,  and  then  uttered 
a  loud  and  short  harsh  snort  four  or  five  times 


in  quick  succession,  reminding  one  of  the  snort 
of  a  horse,  and  ending  with  an  explosive 
sound  like  a  bark.  The  keeper  stated  that  the 
sounds  were  indicative  of  its  desire  to  return  to 
the  bath.  The  Arab  opened  the  door,  and  walk¬ 
ed  to  the  new  wing  containing  the  bath,  the 
Hippopotamus  following,  like  a  dog,  close  to 
bis  heels.  On  arriving  at  the  bath-room,  the 
animal  descended  with  some  deliberation  the 
fiight  of  low  steps  leading  into  the  water, 
stopped  and  drank  a  little,  dipped  his  head 
under,  and  then  plunged  forwards.  It  was  no 
sooner  in  its  favorite  element  than  its  whole 
a^ct  changed,  and  it  seemed  inspired  with  new 
life  and  activity,  sinking  down  to  the  bottom, 
and,  moving  about  submerged  for  a  while,  it 
would  suddenly  rise  with  a  bound,  almost 
bodily,  out  of  the  water,  and  splashing  back, 
commenced  swimming  and  plunging  about  with 
a  porpoise-like  motion,  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
taking  in  mouthfuls  of  water  and  spurting  them 
out  again,  raising  every  now  and  then  its  gro¬ 
tesque  head,  and  biting  the  wood-work  at  the 
margin  of  the  bath.  The  broad  rounded  back  of 
the  animal  being  now  chiefly  in  view,  it  looks  a 
much  larnr  animal  than  when  out  of  the  water. 
After  half  an  hour  spent  in  this  amnsement,  it 

Jinitted  the  water  at  the  call  of  its  keeper,  and 
ollowed  him  back  to  the  sleepin^room,  which 
is  well  bedded  with  straw,  and  where  a  stuffed 
sack  is  provided  for  its  pillow,  of  which  the  ani¬ 
mal,  having  a  very  short  neck,  thicker  than  the 
head,  duljr  avails  Itself  when  it  sleeps.  When 
awake  it  is  very  impatient  of  any  abwnce  of  its 
favorite  attendant,  rises  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
threatens  to  break  down  the  wooden  fence  by 


butting  and  pushing  against  it  in  a  way  strongly 
significative  of  its  great  muscular  force.  Its 
fo^  is  now  a  kind  of  porridge  made  of  milk 
and  maize  meal.  Its  appetite  has  been  in  no 
respect  diminished  by  the  confinement  and 
inconveniences  of  the  sea-voyage  or  by  change 
of  climate. 

- - 

EGYPT,  PAST  .aSD  PRESENT. 

The  following  is  the  closing  chapter  in  the 
book  of  travels  in  Egypt,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Congre¬ 
gation,  Broadway,  New  York.  Just  published 
by  Jewett  and  Company,  Boston  : — 

HELIOPOLIS,  THE  CITY  OF  JOSEPH — THE  PYRAMIDS 
AND  SPHINX — EGYPT  A  SEPULCHRE. 

To  the  classical  and  the  Biblical  scholar,  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  old  Egypt  are  those 
of  Heliopolis,  about  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Cairo.  This  city  is  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures 
under  the  three  names  of  On,  Aven,  and  Beth- 
sAmesA— the  latter  corresponding  with  the 
Greek  Heliopolu,  and  the  Egyptian  Ei-Re, 
meaning  the  “  House  of  the  Sun.”  Here  was  a 
“  fountain  of  the  sun,”  in  connection  with  which 
a  splendid  temple  was  built,  with  the  usual 
adornments  of  propyla  and  avenues  of  sphinxes. 
Heliopolis  was  a  city  of  small  dimenrions,  but 
its  celebrity  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
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univerBity-city,  the  Oxford  of  ancient  Egypt, 
where,  in  connection  with  the  temple,  were 
schools  of  philosophy  and  science,  under  the 
care  of  the  priests. 

Its  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  it  can  be  certainly  identified  with  the 
Old  Testament  narrative  of  Joseph.  When 
Pharaoh  exalted  Joseph,  “  he  gave  him  to  wife 
Aseneth,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  [or 
prince,  governor,]  of  On."  Gen.  xli.  45.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  Joseph  often  visited  this 
city,  and  probable  that  he  had  a  residence  here, 
as  well  as  at  the  capital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  And  I  have  noticed  in  this  connection,  a 
striking  corroboration  of  the  Bible  narrative, 
in  the  remaining  rains  of  Heliopolis.  That 
narrative  mentions  a  city  of  On  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  that  the  Pharaoh  who  honored 
Joseph  gave  him  his  wife  from  the  first  family 
of  that  city.  Now,  it  is  generally  agreed  by 
antiquarians,  that  the  name  of  the  monarch  who 
was  contemporary  with  Joseph  was  Osirtasenl., 
and  upon  the  rains  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
On,  the  cartouche  of  Osirtasen  I.,  with  his  name 
in  hieroglyphics,  has  been  discovered,  and  other 
evidences  that  the  temple  of  the  Sun  was  found¬ 
ed  by  that  Pharoah.  Here  is  proof,  then,  gra¬ 
ven  in  granite,  that  the  city  of  On  did  exist  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharoah  who  honored  Joseph, 
and  that  the  monarch  hod  such  relations  toward 
that  city  and  its  temple,  as  might  naturally  lead 
him  to  bestow  upon  a  favorite  the  daughter  of 
its  priest,  or  governor. 

It  is  most  probable  that  at  Heliopolis — the 
Egyptian  university — Moses  became  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Tradition 
points  to  the  island  of  Rhoda,  as  the  place 
where  the  infant  Moses  was  exposed.  This  is 
opposite  old  Cairo,  the  Egyptian  Babylon.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  history,  or  in  the  locality,  to 
justify  this  reference.  It  is,  however,  most 
probable,  that  Heliopolis  was  the  place  of  his 
education.  The  obelisks  at  Alexandria,  called 
Cleopatra’s  Needles,  were  removed  from  Helio¬ 
polis,  and  they  contain  the  cartouches  of  the 
Pharauhs  who  were  contemporary  with  Moses. 

To  the  classical  scholar,  the  special  interest  of 
Heliopolis  lies  in  the  fact,  that  Plato  spent  thir¬ 
teen  years  in  this  city,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
priests.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  lingering  from  the  time  of 
Joseph  and  of  Moses,  was  here  communicated 
to  him,  and  subsequently  wrought  into  his 
philosophy.  Greece  here  went  to  school  to 
Egypt. 

The  only  remains  of  Heliopolis,  now  visible, 
are  on  obelisk  some  seventy  feet  high,  and  in 
tolerable  preservation,  though  the  mud-wasps 
have  obscured  many  of  its  hieroglyphics  wiUi  j 
their  nests ;  and  besides  this,  the  remains  of  a 
few  sphinxes  and  columns  scattered  over  the 
plain.  The  Nile  has  deposited  at  least  ten  feet 
of  soil  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
has  receded  nearly  a  mile  from  its  old  chan¬ 
nel. 

Jeremiah  predicted  that  a  conqueror  firom  the 
east — the  king  of  Babylon — should  break  the' 
images  of  Bethshemesb,  that  is  in  the  land  of 
^KTPt,”  and  should  “  bum  with  fire  the  housesi 
of  the  gods.”  And  history  records  that  Cam- 
bysee,  the  Persian,  was  the  destroyer  of  Helio¬ 
polis  or  Bethshemesb,  the  house  or  temple  of  the: 
sun. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Heliopolis  is  a  beauti-' 
fill  [garden,  whose  main  attraction  is  a  large 


sycamore  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  sheltered 
the  holy  family  when  they  fled  into  Egypt  The 
tree  has  certainly  renewed  its  youth,  and  its 
wide  spread  branches  afford  a  grateful  shelter, 
both  to  the  contemplative  and  to  the  hungry 
visitor. 

It  was  fortunate  that  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids 
was  reserved  for  the  finale  to  our  tour  of  Egypt. 
We  had  gazed  for  hours  upon  these  wondrous 
masses,  in  sailing  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
we  had  studied  their  proportions,  and  their  re¬ 
lative  position  from  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  day  of  discharging  our  boat 
upon  our  return  from  Upper  Egypt,  that  we 
found  an  opportunity  to  visit  them. 

The  road  to  the  Pyramids  from  Ghizeh,  oppo¬ 
site  old  Cairo,  is  extremely  beautiful,  lying 
through  groves  of  palms,  and  over  cultivated 
plains,  with  the  grand  monuments  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  bounding  the  horizon.  As  we  rode 
in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  the  booming  of 
cannon  from  the  citadel  announced  a  military 
inspection  at  Ghizeh  by  the  Pasha,  and  remind¬ 
ed  us  that  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  in  the 
keeping  of  a  deputy  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  had  come  to  the  burial- 
place  of  Egypt,  and  these  heavy  solemn  re¬ 
verberations  between  the  Mokuttam  and  the 
Pyramids,  were  funeral  honors  to  the  mighty 
dead. 

A  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
Spuinx,  and  being  in  advance  of  the  party,  I 
had  leisure  to  inspect  it  alone.  Of  all  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  this  is  the  most  myste¬ 
rious,  and  the  most  impressive.  On  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  whose  sands  are  heaped  around 
it,  in  advance  of  the  three  pyramids  that  stand 
as  an  immovable  phalanx  to  guard  it  from  de¬ 
struction,  this  colossal  figure — the  human  head 
upon  the  body  of  an  animal,  emblematic  of  “  the 
union  of  intellect  and  physical  force  ” — measur¬ 
ing  more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
around  the  forehead,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  all  cut  from  the  solid  rock, 
looks  out  in  unfathomable  silence  over  the 
empty  plain,  where  once  stood  Memphis  in  the 
pride  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs,  and  where  Cam- 
byses  battered  down  that  pride  with  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  a  barbarian  invader.  Once  an  altar 
stood  before  it,  and  a  dromos  of  crouching 
lions  and  other  figures  formed  a  fit  approach  to 
the  gigantic  symbol  of  Egypt  deified.  Now  the 
sand  drifts  in  perpetually  to  hide  all  but  the 
head,  whose  sublime  repose  neither  the  war- 
club  of  the  Persian,  nor  the  fury  of  the  sirocco, 
has  ever  disturbed. 

“  The  site  of  the  pyramids  is  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  desert,  on  a  rising  ground  faced  by 
numerous  excavated  tombs,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  Nile.  The  great  pyramid,  that  of  Cheops, 
is  the  most  northern  of  the  series.  The  second 
lies  to  the  southwest  of  it,  on  a  somewhat  higher 
ground,  and  the  third  is  in  the  same  direction, 
on  ground  still  a  little  higher.  At  the  south 
comer  of  the  first  are  three  of  the  smaller  pyra- 
'  mids,  one  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  daughter  of  Cheops ;  and  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  third,  are  other  three  similar 
fabrics.  There  is  the  site  of  a  temple  to  the 
east  of  a  second  pyramid.  Ranges  of  tombs 
ran  parallel  north  and  south.  Near  the  margin 
of  the  rock,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
stands  the  Sphinx,  on  a  line  with  'the^soutbera 


edge  of  the  second  pyramid.”  The  pyrasaids 
are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  necropolis,  of  which 
these  are  the  most  stupendous  monuments — “too 
great  a  morsel  for  time  to  devour.” 

Instead  of  osefal  works,  liko  nature  great. 

Enormous  cruel  wonders  crushed  the  land. 

And  round  a  tyrant’s  tomb,  who  none  deserved. 

For  one  vile  carcase  perished  countless  lives. 

The  advent  of  our  party  calied  me  from  the 
Sphinx  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Pictures 
and  descriptions  have  made  this  so  familiar, 
that  all  details  of  its  magnitude  are  superfluous. 
And,  indeed,  no  idea  of  the  great  pyramid  can 
be  given  by  the  statement,  that  it  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  feet,  measures  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  upon  each  of  its  four  sides  at  the  base,  and 
is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  or  that 
it  would  fill  the  whole  length  of  Washington 
Square,  in  New  York,  and  exceed  its  breadth  by 
one  half,  and  would  rise  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  mass  of  the  masonry  is  what  impresses  you. 
Eighty-five  million  cubic  feet  of  solid  masonry 
gives  you  no  very  definite  idea  of^the  mass 
of  stone  here  piled  together,  with  such 
mathematical  precision,  that  astronomical  cal¬ 
culations  could  be  based  upon  its  angles  and 
shadows.  No,  you  must  see  the  mass  itself,  not 
now  smoothed  and  polished,  as  when  originally 
completed,  but  stripped  of  its  outer  casing, 
and  showing  tier  on  tier  of  huge  stones  squared 
and  fitted  at  mathematical  angles,  and  now 
forming  a  scries  of  rude  steps,  each  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  by  which,  if  strong  nerved, 
you  may  clamber  unaided  to  the  top,  or  up 
which  you  may  be  dragged  by  two  Arabs  pulling 
by  your  arms,  while  a  third  applies  the  vis  a 
tergo.  I  chose  the  latter  method  as  the  safest 
for  the  nerves  of  my  friends  below,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  my  own,  and  reached  the  summit  in 
about  twelve  minutes. 

To  guard  against  annoyance  from  my  guides, 
I  stipulated  that  no  demand  should  be  made  for 
bachsheish  till  they  had  landed  me  safe  at  the 
bottom  again,  when  they  should  be  amply  re¬ 
munerated.  But  before  we  were  one-third  of 
the  way  up,  one  whih^ke  in  broken  English, 
began  the  clamor ,  “  Master  no  sick ;  master  no 
tired ;  master  give  very  good  baeksheish ;  mas¬ 
ter  give  pound  baeksheish and  on  reaching 
an  open  space,  called  the  half-way  house,  they 
refused  to  carry  me  to  the  top  without  instant 
payment  of  baeksheish.  I  told  them  I  had  no 
money,  and  in  proof  handed  them  my  purse, 
which  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  empty. 
With  much  disappointment  and  grumbling,  they 
resumed  the  ascent,  but  on  reaching  the  top, 
renewed  their  clamor,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
a  meditative  mood. 

The  top  of  the  great  pyramid  is  now  a  plat¬ 
form  about  thirty  feet  square.  The  view  from 
this  elevation  is  unparalleled  in  the  world.  Be¬ 
fore  you  is  Cairo,  with  its  lofty  minarets  and  its 
overhanging  citadel — the  mountains  of  Moknt- 
tam  skirting  its  rear ;  the  green  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  spread  out  for  miles  northward  and 
southward ;  at  your  feet  are  the  mounds  of  sand 
that  cover  the  ancient  Memphis  ;  southward  is 
the  whole  range  of  pyramids  to  Sakkara ;  be¬ 
hind  you  are  fhigments  of  other  pyramids,  the 
Lybian  mountains  and  the  wide  waste  of  the 
Great  Desert.  But  the  present  view  is  lost  in 
the  associations  of  the  Past.  You  are  standing 
ijpon  a  monument  that  is  known  to  have  stood 
within  a  score  of  four  thousand  years ;  that  wa.s 
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as  old  as  are  our  associations  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
when  Abraham  came  into  Egypt,  and  journeyed 
to  Memphis  to  ei^oy  the  favor  of  the  king.  He 
looked  with  wondering  eyes  upon  this  self-same 
monument,  and  heard  the  then  dim  tradition  of 
the  tyrant  who,  having  built  it  for  his  own  se¬ 
pulchre  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  half  a  mil* 
lion  of  his  subjects,  was  compelled  to  beg  of  his 
friends  to  bury  him  privately  in  some  secret 
place,  lest,  after  his  death,  his  body  should  be 
dragged  l)y  the  people  from  the  hated  tomb. 

Here,  too,  was  the  site  of  a  city  whose  foun¬ 
dation  dates  within  the  first  century  after  the 
flood,  and  which  stood  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years ;  a  city  of  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
that  divided  witti  Thebes  the  honors  of  the 
capital,  and  at  length  became  the  head  of  all 
Egypt.  But  no  trace  of  Memphis,  the  Noph  of 
Scripture,  can  now  be  found,  excepting  two  or 
three  mutilated  statues,  whose  fragments  adorn 
the  British  Museum,  and  some  rude  outline  of 
its  form  in  now  shapeless  masses  of  stone.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  the  position  of  Memphis  was 
entirely  unknown.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ex¬ 
presses  his  surprise  that  “  so  few  remains  of  this 
vast  city  can  be  found,”  and  says,  “  that  the 
only  traces  of  its  name  in  the  country  are  pre¬ 
served  by  very  doubtful  tradition,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Copts.”  That  so  great  a 
city,  the  capital  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  should 
have  passed  from  the  memory  of  men,  may  well 
be  a  marvel  to  the  mere  antiquarian ;  but  the 
reader  of  prophecy  will  remember  that  Jere- 
misdi  foretold  expressly,  that  “  A'bpA  shall  be 
waste  and  desolate,  without  an  inhabitant.’’' 
(xlvi.  19.) 

The  first  view  of  the  pyramids  impressed  me 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  monuments  of  kings 
— the  parting  view  filled  me  with  awe  of  their 
solemn  majesty  as  monuments  of  departed  em¬ 
pires.  The  kings  that  built  them  prepared  a 
tombstone  for  Egypt  against  her  burial.  Since 
I  first  saw  them  from  the  Delta,  I  had  traversed 
for  five  hundred  miles  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  had  found  it  filled  with  buried  cities : 
I  had  seen  Thebes  a  ruin,  and  now  saw  the  utter 
desolation  of  Noph  and  On.  The  whole  Nile 
valley  is  a  sepulchre,  where  Egypt  is  buried, 
and  these  are  the  monuments  that  mark  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  tomb.  Descending,  I  stood  again 
in  the  solemn  presence  of  the  Sphinx ;  and  that 
huge  mysterious  head  looked  out,  motionless 
fathomless,  while  the  shadows  of  the  ages  deep¬ 
ened,  till  the  grave  of  Egypt  was  shrouded  in 
eternal  night. 

OVR  POLITICAL,  ARTICLiE. 

“Touch  him  alsj,  an’  he'U  spaik  aiay.’’ 

Two  Irish  marines  who  were  standing  sen¬ 
try  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  night,  found 
themselves  affected  with  an  irrepressible  desire 
for  a  lark,  and  the.  best  game  they  could  think 
of  was  to  fire  off  one  of  the  big  guns  before 
them.  “I  say,  Pat,  won’t  it  be  fine  fun?” 
“  Indade,  Phil,  an’  so  it  will ;  but  the  shot  ’ll 
be  lost,  and  we’ll  be  blamed.”  “  Niver  fear, 
Pat,  I’ve  a  trick  for  that  same.  I’ll  hould  this 
big  kettle  over  his  mouth,  an’  save  the  shot.” 
“  But  the  noise  ’ll  wake  up  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  an’  we’ll  be  found  out  so.”  “Niver 
mind,  Pat,  I’ll  touch  him  off  so  aisy  he  won’t 
wake  a  cat”  So  all  was  arranged,  Phil  with 
his  big  kettle  over  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  and 
Pat  with  bis  match  smoking  at  the  other  eilR, 


when  Phil  called  out  to  his  comrade,  “  Touch 
him  aisy,  Pat.  an’  he’ll  spaik  aisy.”  “Aye, 
aye,  here  she  goes,”  said  Pat,  as  he  fired  the 
priming,  and  away  went  poor  Phil  and  his  big 
kettle  into  the  sea,  leaving  Pat  to  share  the 
rope's  end  with  himself  alone  for  his  exploit. 

The  story  occurs  to  us  by  spotaneous  sugges¬ 
tion,  ns  we  sit  down  to  commence  “  our  Politi¬ 
cal  Article”  for  the  month.  We  have  our  mor¬ 
tar  all  loaded,  and  charged  with  a  huge  shell 
that  might  burst  among  the  politicians  and  of¬ 
fice-hunters,  and  scatter  their  party  schemes 
and  hopes  right  and  left  to  the  four  winds. 
But  our  patrons,  for  whose  gratification  the 
magazine  is  made,  and  by  whose  patronage  it 
exists,  are  in  all  sections  and  of  all  parties ;  and 
how  can  we  fire  off  the  piece  without  disturbing 
their  equanimity  or  damaging  their  interests? 
Surely,  if  we  are  resolved  to  talk  politics  in 
this  journal,  we  must  “  touch  him  aisy,”  indeed, 
or  we  shall  blow  ourselves  up,  if  nothing  worse. 
We  must  teach  our  pet  catamount  to  “  roar  you 
an  ’twere  a  sucking  dove,”  or  we  shall  scare 
somebody  somewhere.  AVith  an  awful  sense  of 
the  dangers  involved,  we  are  bound  to  try  it. 
anyway,  and  see  what  wo  ean  do. 

We  begin  by  remarking  that  in  polities  we 
are  essentially,  and  wholly,  and  intensely  na¬ 
tional.  We  are  firm  supporters  of  the  doctrine 
of  “  One  Country,  one  Constitution,  one  Des¬ 
tiny.’’  .  Politically,  we  know  “  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West.”  We  go  for  “our 
country^  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but 
our  country.”  AVe  have  stood  by  it  as  a  whole 
“  from  Maine  to  Georgia,”  and  then  “  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine or,  “  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Mississippi,”  and  then  “  from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains and  we  are 
now  resolved  to  stand  by  it  as  our  own  country, 
‘  however  otherwise  bounded.”  AA'e  wish  it 
may  be  always  right,  and  we  never  mean  to 
approve  or  participate  in  anything  that  is 
wrong,  and  shall  do  what  we  can,  boldly  and 
honestly,  to  have  that  alone  done  which  we  can 
conscientiously  approve  as  right  and  just.  But 
what  we  cannot  help,  we  mean  to  endure,  and 
wait  for  the  better  day.  And  come  what  may, 
it  shall  still  be  our  own  country,  “right  or 
wrong.” 

**  With  all  thy  fault.Sj  I  lore  thee  btill. 

My  country.” 

Then,  we  hold  the  American  Constitution  as  a 
frame  of  government  to  be  the  greatest  produc¬ 
tion  of  human  wisdom  ever  seen  upon  earth. 
Were  human  nature  other  than  it  is,  we  might 
imagine  a  scheme  more  perfect  in  theory,  more 
symmetrical,  more  beneficent,  more  conform¬ 
able  to  the  perfect  government  exercised  by  the 
Creator  himself.  But  as  a  system  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  by  men,  over  their  fellow  men,  in  a 
country  so  essentially  civilized.  Christianized, 
and  enlightened,  with  such  wide  extent,  such  vast 
growth,  such  boundless  prospects,  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  nothing  better  adapted  to  the  case. 
Its  apparent  imperfections  and  incongruities 
are,  like  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  a  part  of 
the  completeness  of  the  system,  and  fitted  to 
check  and  counteract  one  another.  Certainly 
it  was  a  most  remarkable  arrangement  in  Divine 
Providence  that  led  its  framers  to  such  a  clear 
discernment  of  what  was  best ;  or  rather,  which 
made  them  so  much  the  “  representative  men” 
of  the  nation  they  acted  for,  that  the  collision 
and  collation  of  all  their  minds  elicited  so  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  country  needed.  How  much 


reason  we  have  to  commit  the  destinies  of  the 
future  to  the  same  overruling  power  which  has 
carried  us  safely  through  the  exigencies  of  the 
past. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  i)eople 
of  (he  United  States,  acting  in  States,  and  not 
as  a  mere  aggregate  mass  ;  and  it  contains  an 
express  limitation  of  the  government  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  powers  granted  therein,  reserving 
all  others  to  the  States  and  the  people.  This 
leaves  all  local  legislation  and  government  to 
the  States  and  their  municipal  corporations,  and 
thus  guards  against  the  centralizing  tendency, 
which  has  in  all  history  first  absorbed  excessive 
power,  then  corrupted  the  administrations, 
then  destroyed  liberty,  and  finally  destroyed 
the  government  itself.-  The  profoundest  poli¬ 
tical  philosophers  of  our  time  are  loudest  in 
their  prai.scs  of  our  federal  system.  Some  of 
the  greatest  minds  in  Great  Britain  already  see 
what  a  capital  mistake  was  made  in  the  union 
of  those  several  kingdoms,  that  they  did  not  pre¬ 
serve  local  legislatures  for  all  local  objects. 
There  is  even  a  suggestion  in  one  of  the  leading 
quarterly  reviews,  in  favor  of  falling  back  upon 
the  federal  system  now,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
excessive  eentralization  and  bureaucracy  : — 

“For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  that  system  of  government 
which  centralizes  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
management  of  a  nation’s  affairs  in  a  single 
metropolitan  institution  or  cluster  of  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is  desi¬ 
rable  for  the  interests  of  education,  good  go¬ 
vernment,  and  progress,  that  we  should  have 
as  much  as  possible  of  active  local  citizenship. 
The  prineiple  which  the  advocate  of  this  specu¬ 
lation  put  forward  is  this  very  obvious  and  na¬ 
tural  one,  that,  whatever  business  pertains  to 
any  locality,  town,  or  district,  ought,  as  for  as 
possible,  to  be  transacted  within  the  limits  of 
that  locality,  town,  or  district,  and  by  the  com¬ 
mon  agreement  of  its  inhabitants,  considering 
and  discussing  the  matter  among  themselves. 
The  ordinary  classification  of  governments  into 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  republican,  and  the 
like,  is  held  to  he  far  less  valuable  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  any 
given  community,  than  would  be  a  division  of 
governments  into  two  general  classes, — those 
whose  main  feature  is  government  from  a  cen¬ 
tre,  and  those  which  permit  a  local  distribution 
of  the  political  power.  There  may  be  despotism 
in  a  centralized  republic  :  but  despotism  can¬ 
not  coexist  with  local  self-government,  what¬ 
ever  is  the  ostensible  form  of  the  general  au¬ 
thority.  Great  Britain,  though  a  monarchy, 
has  more  of  local  self-government  than  France, 
though  a  republic,  and  is  consequently  a  flreer 
country  :  but  Great  Britain  is  still  behind  Am¬ 
erica  in  this  respect.  Only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  do  we  see  local  institutional  self- 
government  developed  to  anything  like  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  might  attain.  Only  there,  consequently, 
is  active  citizenship  a  reality.  In  every 
trict  in  the  United  States  there  is  as  full  and 
intense  a  political  life,  as  there  was  in  Athens, 
or  any  other  of  the  petty  Hellenic  Republics  of 
the  ancient  world ;  the  function  of  citizenship 
is  as  real  a  part  of  human  duty  and  as  valuable 
a  means  of  human  education ;  the  m^  of  the 
people  are  not  trained  to  regard  political  indif- 
icrentism  as  a  virtue. 

“  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  agitation  for 
Scottish  Rights  will,  sooner  or  later,  connect 
itself  with  this  great  speculation.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  interesting  mode  of  viewing  the 
agitation  is  to  regard  it  as  an  unexpeot^  re¬ 
volt  of  one  most  important  and  sedate  part  of 
the  island  against  a  system  of  Parliamentary 
and  official  centralization,  which  all  parties 
equally  dislike.  Scotland  takes  the  lead  in  the 
movement,  and  has  regard  chiefly  to  herself  in 
her  mode  of  advocating  it ;  but  it  is  a  move¬ 
ment  by  which  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
will  also  profit.” — JVorth  Brit.  Rev.,  May,  1864. 
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Kossuth  maintains  that  the  existence  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  local  administration  in  Hungary, 
had  preserved  the  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  independence  among  that  people  for  so 
many  centuries,  although  there  were  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  danger  in  their  social  system  which 
have  finally  overthrown  their  institutions. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  constitu¬ 
tion  is  a  mere  framework  or  mechanism  through 
which  the  life  of  a  nation  is  to  act,  and  does 
not  contain  in  itself  either  the  vitalizing  energy 
or  the  guiding  and  controlling  principles  of  the 
government.  The  success  of  our  governmental 
experiment  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  is  not  a  mere  invention  of  political  con¬ 
trivers,  nor  an  imitation  of  the  historical  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  nations,  but  it  is  an  emanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  people  whom  it  organizes. 
Our  hopes  for  the  future  rest  upon  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  same  principles  and  sentiments 
among  the  people.  Even  our  own  experience 
has  taught  us  the  impotency  of  a  Constitution 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  any  given  princi¬ 
ples.  How  many  measures  have  already  been 
repealed,  how  many  lines  of  policy  have  been 
overruled,  sometimes  after  tremendous  strug¬ 
gles,  because  found  to  confiict  with  the  true 
principles  of  our  institutions.  It  is  not  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  can  guard  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  it  must  be  the  people  that  guard  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  may  be  regarded 
as  the  skeleton  of  the  body  politic,  of  which 
the  motive  life  and  the  guiding  will  are  in  the 
people.  Hence  the  democratic  element,  which 
in  the  long  run  has  hitherto  controlled  every 
thing  it  determined  on,  and  thus  has  given  cha¬ 
racter  to  our  government,  lies  back  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  just  uses  the  Constitution  for  its 
purposes,  or  else  will  change  it  where  it  thwarts 
that  purpose. 

The  life  of  a  nation,  like  the  life  of  a  man,  is 
a  perpetual  struggle.  As  soon  as  it  eeases  to 
struggle,  it  ceases  to  be  healthy,  and  so  pre¬ 
sently  ceases  to  live.  The  great  struggle  in 
our  federal  system,  is  to  prevent  centralization, 
and  keep  up  the  vigor  and  independence  of  the 
local  functions.  Forty  years  ago.  Doctor 
Dwight  used  to  teach,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  our  government  to  continue,  because  it  did 
not  connect  itself  sufficiently  with  the  interests 
and  life  of  the  people.  All  the  contact  of  the 
people  with  the  government,  he  said,  was 
through  the  post  office,  by  means  of  a  few  mail 
carriers  and  postmasters.  The  results  have 
diown  how  greatly  that  class  of  philosophers 
mistook  the  nature  of  our  government  and  the 
genius  of  our  people.  Already  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  most  earnest  struggles  against  the 
tendency  to  excess  in  the  federal  government. 
Even  the  army  of  twenty  thousand  postmasters, 
receiving  their  official  life  from  the  central 
power,  is  regarded  by  multitudes  of  patriotic 
men  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  many  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  postmasters  will  have  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  as  a  necessai'y  reduction 
of  federal  power,  and  the  only  security  for  offi¬ 
cial  fidelity. 

Both  history  and  philosophy  teach  us,  that 
this  distribution  of  power,  and  the  reservation 
of  sovereignty  to  the  people  in  the  several 
States,  is  the  most  distinctive  peculiarity  in  the 
political  institutions  of  our  country — the  most 
vital  to  their  continuance  in  conjunction  with 
lawful  liberty,  and  therefore  to  be  guarded  with 
the  most  sleepless  jealousy.  It  is  the  duty  of 


intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  to  watch  dili¬ 
gently  at  this  point,  to  understand  the  probable 
effect  of  measures  and  the  coarse  and  tendency 
of  events,  and  faithftilly  to  warn  the  people  of 
the  first  inklings  of  danger. 

One  of  the  most  pregnant  sources  of  danger 
to  State  Rights,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  money  poured  into  the 
national  treasury.  Thirty  years  ago,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  government  was  deem¬ 
ed  extravagant.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1854,  are 
$74,765,000 ;  and  the  actual  unexpended 
balance,  about  thirty-two  millions :  this,  after 
paying  $20,000,000  on  the  national  debt.  The 
accumulation  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars — all 
in  coin — is  a  vast  injury  to  the  people.  Think 
of  the  vast  and  instant  relief  it  would  afford  to 
every  industrial  and  commercial  interest  ii^ 
every  part  of  the  country,  could  this  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  be  added  at  once  to  the  available  amount 
of  their  currency.  And  this  Congress,  which 
was  elected  specifically  for  this  very  service,  of 
so  amending  the  Tariff  as  to  reduce  the  income 
to  the  actual  wants  of  the  government,  is  about 
to  adjourn  without  having  made  a  single  honest 
effort  to  a^ust  this  great  question. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  exorbitaney  of  such  a  tax  upon  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country — a  tax  paid  invariably 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  per  capita,  each  man 
paying  not  according  to  his  ability  or  his  in¬ 
come,  but  according  to  the  number  in  his  family. 
We  ai’e  looking  at  it  merely  as  a  measure  of 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  central  power, 
and  the  ability  of  the  federal  government  to 
ride  over  the  several  State  governments.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  federal  government  will 
always  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  can 
always  command  the  services  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  States,  by  the  greater  eclat  of  its  offices, 
and  the  more  liberal  scale  of  its  salaries.  But 
its  power  in  this  direction  is  not  very  dangerous, 
because  the  total  number  of  offices  it  has  to 
dispose  of — aside  from  post-offices — is  too  small 
to  create  any  considerable  power  of  corruption. 
The  worst  influences  are  found  in  the  jobs  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  and  grants  which 
are  provoked  by  the  accumulation  of  such  an 
immense  revenue  beyond  all  the  just  wants  of 
the  government.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
remedy  so  injurious  that  it  would  not  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  such  a  state  of  things.  How  are  the 
States  to  preserve  their  independent  sovereign¬ 
ty,  with  this  huge  cormption  fund  converting 
their  ablest  public  men  into  subservient  tools  of 
the  central  power!  *  Our  advice  is,  that  in  the 
next  election  of  members  of  Congress,  the  can¬ 
didates  should  be  required  to  make  some  speci¬ 
fic  pledges  on  this  subject — as  the  general  un¬ 
derstanding  which  was  had  at  the  last  election 
has  proved  so  fruitless. 

The  only  other  source  of  danger  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  which  we  have  space  to  notice  at  this 

•RKcnpTS  FROM  Customs. — The  oflicUl  returns  of  the 
receipts  from  Customs  for  the  present  year  show*  decided 
increase  over  last  year.  Total  receipts  for  three  first  qaar- 
ters  eere  $50,202,767.  and  the  receipts  for  the  quarter 
euding  on  the  SOtli  of  the  present  month  will  not  vary 
much  from  $15,600,000.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources, 
for  the  fiscal  year,  are  $74,764,000  ;  showing  an  increase, 
compared  with  1853,  of  $13,766,264.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  last  war  on  first  of  July  was  a  little  short  of 
$22,000,000.  Too  balance  on  the  first  of  July  this  year 
will  not  vary  much  from  $32,000,000.  The  amount  of 
public  debts  paid  off  will  t  ave  been  about  $20,000,000. 
The  total  receipts  f-om  public  lands  have  been  about 
$7,700,000. 


time,  arises  from  the  organization  of  the  two 
great  political  parties.  This  old  division  seems 
to  be  resolutely  continued  long  after  all  the 
questions  on  which  they  first  divided  have  pass¬ 
ed  out  of  view.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the 
politicians,  those  who  make  politics  a  trade,  by 
which  they  are  to  get  their  living  and  hope  to 
make  a  fortune,  shouid  cling  to  their  party 
organizations,  because  it  is  only  through  those 
that  they  enjoy  their  advantage.  They  would 
be  nothing  more  than  common  folks,  without 
the  party  machinery.  And  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  the  politicians  of  one  party  sympathise  with 
those  of  the  other.  They  know  that  if  one  party 
is  withdrawn,  the  other  cannot  stand.  They 
are  both  kept  up,  iike  two  tottering  drunkards, 
by  leaning  against  each  other.  The  following 
remarks  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  influential  Democratic 
papers  in  the  Union,  will  illustrate  what  we 
mean: — 

“The  proposition  for  an  alliance  between  the 
whigs  of  the  ^nth  and  the  democracy,  gives  us^ 
a  right  to  say  something  of  the  present  condition' 
and  ultimate  destiny  of  the  whig  party  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  organization. 

“  We  are  sincerely  sorry  that  the  whig  party  is 
defunct.  The  democracy  will  never  find  a  foe 
less  difficult  to  beat.  The  opposition  of  the 
whig  party  kept  aUve  the  vigilance,  and  exer¬ 
cised  and  disciplined  the  ener^es  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy,  without  seriously  retarding  their  progress 
or  hazarding  their  ultimate  success.” 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  pass  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  these  parties,  or  any  of 
them,  or  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of  any  of  the 
real  or  supposable  causes  that  are  nneementing 
them  ;  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  facts 
which  are  too  obvious  to  be  disputed.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  coming  on  for  many 
years,  and  has  acted  upon  both  the  great  par¬ 
ties  by  turns,  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Van  Boren 
and  the  death  of  Harrison.  From  that  day, 
each  party  has  relied  for  success  more  upon  the 
case  it  could  make  against  the  opposite,  than 
upon  the  claims  or  merits  of  its  own  measures 
and  candidates.  The  internal  cohesion  and 
unity  of  the  parties  has  been  so  weakened  by 
conflicting  personal  and  factional  interest,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  select  as  candidates,  not 
their  foremost  men,  or  the  men  that  will  best 
represent  their  principles  or  most  energetically 
promote  their  policy,  but  the  men  who  are  least 
noted,  and  so  have  the  fewest  objections  against 
them. 

How  large  a  part  of  the  stump  oratory  of 
the  last  campaign  was  made  up  of  little  else 
than  rattling  the  bones  of  dead  controversies. 
The  great  measure  of  Fillmore’s  administration 
had  to  be  carried  by  the  votes  of  democrats,  as 
the  great  measure  of  Pierce’s  administration 
has  just  been  carried  by  whigs.  The  common 
sense  of  the  community  is  beginning  to  ask  with 
monitory  gravity :  what  is  the  use  of  rival  par¬ 
ties  that  do  not  know  each  other  apart,  and 
that  cannot  live  or  act  without  help  of  each 
other  ? 

lu  our  party  nominations,  it  is  now  almost 
never  the  case  that  nominations  represent  the 
actual  wishes  of  the  people  ;  but  when  the  elec¬ 
tion  arrives,  the  people  find  themselves  appa¬ 
rently  shut  up  to  a  choice  between  one  man 
whom  they  do  not  like  or  do  not  know,  and 
another  whom  they  dislike  more.  Perhaps  an¬ 
other  opportunity  may  never  occur,  certainly 
never  one  more  favorable,  for  making  the  tran¬ 
sition  out  of  the  party  organizations  of  the  last 
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thirty  years,  when  they  have  ceased  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  country,  and  before  they  are 
used  to  overthrow  liberty. 

The  old  political  machinery  being  thus  so 
completely  worn  out,  and  the  parties  themselves 
having  endured  for  a  generation  of  time,  are  so 
effete,  it  is  high  time  they  should  pass  away. 
All  the  good  ends  these  parties  were  capable  of 
have  been  conquered.  For  all  future  good  ends, 
they  will  be  a  hindrance  far  more  than  a  help. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  tinker  them  up  so  that  they  can  run  through 
another  presidential  election.  If  they  do,  their 
only  possible  result  will  be  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  confusion  and  incompatibility  than  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  probably  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  inefficiency  and  corruption.  There  is 
not  now  among  the  people  any  such  intense 
attachment  for  these  parties,  as  to  create  much 
difficulty  in  their  abandonment,  if  only  the  right  ^ 
man  can  be  found  to  be  set  up  independently, 
and  a  few  leading  minds  will  head  the  move- 
jnent.  The  hour  has  come,  whenever  we  can 
find  the  man  for  the  hour,  and  counsellors  to 
recognize  both  the  man  and  the  hour. 

We  have  WTitten  this  article,  free  from  any 
personal  or  party  designs,  because  we  were  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  frankness,  and  believed 
we  were  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts.  The  moment  is  propitious,  but 
must  be  embraced  as  it  passes — otherwise  the 
opportunity  will  be  gone.  We  dread  that  an¬ 
other  thirty  years’  struggle  should  now  com¬ 
mence,  when  there  are  so  many  untoward 
circumstances  to  warrant  alarm  for  the  issue. 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  PETSIIIP. 

BT  SIRS.  K.  OAKES  SMITH. 

I  HAD  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  a  story.  I 
had  created  my  heroine,  endowed  her  with 
grace,  and  soul,  and  sentiment ;  created  a  world 
adapted  to  the  discipline  of  such  a  being ;  crea¬ 
ted  a  true,  and  noble,  and  manly  heart,  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  affinities ;  and  then  I  had  circum¬ 
stance,  trial,  inward  joy,  and  external  suffering, 
all  of  which  should  develop  the  mystery  of 
life,  and  its  strange,  sorrowful,  and  yet  joyful 
affections.  And  thus  the  story  rests  in  my  own 
mind. 

Not  a  word  had  been  penned,  but  the  crea- 1 
tions  were  entire.  The  door  opened,  and  a  child 
came  slowly  in,  breatiiing  heavily,  and  in  tears. 
“  The  dear  little  squirrel  is  dead.” 

«  *  *  *  » 

It  was  even  so.  I  laid  aside  the  pen,  and  we 
wept  together.  Yes,  I  am  even  now  showering 
tears  upon  my  paper. 

For  a  squirrel  ? 

It  may  be.  The  child  certainly  weeps  for 
the  squirrel  only.  It  may  be  I  weep  from  sug- 
gestivenesB  in  part.  It  may  be  that  the  spectres 
of  buried  griefs  arise  with  their  mournful 
presence  before  my  mind,  and  will  not  turn 
aside.  It  may  be  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  shadowy  pale-faced  anticipations,  trail 
white  sack-cloth  and  ashes  in  the  distance ; 
whatever  it  be,  tears,  bitter  tears,  start  forth, 
and  fall  with  those  of  the  child,  who,  in  all 
sincerity,  weeps  the  one  grief. 

I  am  fond  of  pets.  I  cannot  live  without 
them,  and  my  friends  are  always  ready  to  gratify 
my  taste  in  that  way.  Innumerable  have  been 
the  doves,  birds  of  all  kinds,  flowers,  dogs,  ralj- 


bits,  guinea  pigs,  etc.,  which  have  ministered  to 
my  harmless  idiosyncrasy.  All  have  died. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  flowers  and  a  canary, 
and  one  little  gold  fish.  I  breathe  freely 
again. 

I  have  received  each  and  all  with  a  painful, 
regretful  pleasure.  I  knew  that  they  would 
perish,  and  I  trembled  to  have  my  tenderness 
thus  awakened. 

This  may  be  childish.  Let  it  be  so.  It  is  but 
the  outer  vestibule  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be 
best  to  linger  there,  amid  the  small  rills  that 
struggle  to  the  light,  keeping  the  deep  fountain 
of  feeling  sealed  up  in  its  holiness. 

There  is  a  sentiment  in  pets.  I  once  had  a 
terrapin,  which  others  called  ugly  and  stupid. 
I  knew  to  the  contrary.  He  had  a  choice  in 
the  garden ;  I  could  sec  this,  and  it  inspired 
something  akin  to  respect.  He  was  not  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  accident.  At  length  his  yellow  spots 
began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  beauty  to  my 
eyes,  and  I  struggled  against  the  impression,  for 
1  would  guard  myself  from  the  hazard  of  having 
that  which  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
beauty,  assume  its  aspect  only  from  the  power 
of  contact.  So  I  learned  to  regard  this  approxi¬ 
mation,  in  my  own  mind,  only  as  a  prompting 
to  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

Then  the  terrapin  became  a  pain  to  me.  He 
suggested  a  standard  which  made  his  own  de¬ 
fects  but  the  more  glaring.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
be  grateful,  I  thought.  He  distinguished  my 
voice,  and  would  turn  his  long  neck  in  the  direc¬ 
tion,  and  take  bits  of  apple  from  my  fingers.  He 
would  notice  no  one  else  in  this  wise.  It  grew 
sad  to  me,  this  attachment  of  a  creature  so  low 
and  imperfect.  It  grew  painful.  I  began  to 
pity  him,  as  something  with  a  struggling  gleam 
of  a  higher  nature.  I  could  not  endure  this 
painful  pity,  aud  when  a  long,  heavy  rain  came, 


and  the  earth  was  loosened  about  the  garden 
walls,  and  the  terrapin  disappeared,  it  was  a 
relief  to  me,  as  though  the  creature  might  be 
happier  out  of  my  influence. 

Flowers  are  always  beautiful  gifts.  We  never 
lose  sight  of  their  fragility,  and  hence  the  grati¬ 
fication  they  afford,  though  momentary,  is  per¬ 
fect.  We  never  look  for  a  response  to  our  sen¬ 
timent,  and  are  therefore  never  disappointed  by 
its  absence  or  incompleteness. 

Canaries  are  somewhat  like  flowers  in  this 
respect.  They  awaken  more  of  sentiment ;  but 
they  wilt  not  bear  a  caress,  and  seem  too  much 
like  those  brilliant  hopes,  forever  beguiling  the 
fancy,  but  eluding  the  grasp.  I  am  not  certain 
but  they  excite  at  times  something  like  irrita¬ 
tion,  so  pertinaciously  do  they  crack  their  seeds, 
so  inconsiderately  splash  the  water  even  into 
your  face,  which  you  in  your  kindness  brought 
with  your  own  hands,  in  the  vain  hope  of  elicitr 
ing  something  like  a  response  to  your  tender¬ 
ness.  Then,  when  all  is  over,  the  canary  pours 
forth  a  flood  of  wild  foreign  melody,  to  please 
himself,  not  you ;  and  you  turn  away  disap¬ 
pointed  and  vexed,  that  a  creature  that  inspires 
so  much  sympathy  in  your  breast,  should  be  so 
utterly  regardless,  so  bright,  so  melodious,  and 
yet  so  cold. 

I  have  never  learned  to  love  a  cat.  Their 
stealthy,  mousing  qualities  are  so  repugnant  to 
my  own  nature,  that  they  give  me  a  sense  of 
discomfort.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  yet  I  have 
never'lieen  able  to  keep  one.  I  feed  them  with 
the  greatest  care,  provide  for  their  comfort,  and 
yet  they  will  not  stay  with  me.  I  have  thought 
the  prejudice  might  be  mutual ;  that  a  cat  feels, 
mesmcrically,  that  I  have  no  real  sympathy  with 
her ;  that  I  am  trying  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
the  species,  but  have  an  original  dislike ;  and 
she  will  not  be  used  in  this  way  : — she  will  not 
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be  made  the  medium  of  a  derelopment,  and  so 
she  escapes  raj  atmosphere. 

The  only  sentiment  I  erer  discovered  in  a  cat, 
(I  believe  I  am  wrong  to  call  it  a  sentiment,) 
was  that  of  jealousy.  I  had  a  pretty  spaniel, 
abont  the  age  of  puss,  and  they  had  been  so 
trained  as  to  live  together  in  great  quietude : 
yet  the  dog  felt  that  he  was  the  better  liked, 
and  with  the  confidence  of  a  frank,  honest  and 
confiding  nature,  sat  nearer  my  feet  than  puss 
would  venture  to  do. 

She  learned  this,  and  no  sooner  did  I  leave 
the  sofa  or  rocking-chair,  than  she  would  spring 
into  the  seat,  and  look  down  upon  Fidelle,  with 
what  to  me  seemed  a  sort  of  sardonic,  feline 
complacency.  It  might  have  been  prejudice  on 
my  part,  but  somehow,  Fidelle,  with  his  honest, 
straightforward  attachment,  disdaining  all  petty 
artifice  and  mean  adulation,  grew  tenfold  more 
engaging.  If  I  caressed  Fidelle,  puss  would  be 
sure  to  insinuate  her  nose ;  and  out  of  pure 
benevolence  of  heart,  I  gave  her  a  pat  or  two, 
but  not  heartily ;  and  she  must  have  felt  it,  for 
she  left  me.  It  wasn’t  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  I  should  love  her — our  natures  were  so 
unlike. 

Guinea  pigs  arc  wholly  animal.  You  cannot, 
in  any  way,  infuse  into  them  the  shadow  of  a 
sentiment.  They  have  what  children  call  a 
“  cunning  look but  their  rotund  sleekness 
becomes,  after  a  while,  revolting ;  they  make 
one  think  of  Thompson’s 

“  Round,  fat,  oily  man,” — 

I  will  omit  the  other  phrase. 

I  have  once  or  twice  had  mice  become  entirely  j 
tame,  in  my  room,  playing  about  my  writing- 
table,  eating  crumbs  in  my  lap,  scrambling  up 
the  geraniums,  and  dividing  cake  and  seeds 
with  the  canary :  for  I  removed  one  of  the 
glasses  from  the  cage,  to  give  one  entrance,  and 
these  two  dissimilar  beings  establi^ed  a  sort  of 
friendship  for  each  other. 

At  first,  I  presume,  a  mouse  must  have  taken 
me  for  a  fixture,  os  I  sat  indulging  dream-fancies, 
and  thus  have  approached  me  with  as  little  cere¬ 
mony  as  he  did  the  beautiful  Apollo  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  adown  whose  exquisite  nose  I  have  seen 
him  run,  without  a  shadow  of  remorse.  Slowly 
be  seemed  to  imbibe  the  truth  that  a  kindly 
pulse  was  beating  near  him.  1  am  certain  I 
know  the  point  of  time  on  which  this  conviction 
assumed  definiteness  in  the  mouse-brain.  From 
that  time  a  something  like  solemnity  mingled 
with  the  mouse  nature,  something  ennobled 
grew  upon  him.  He  was  all  mouse, — alert, 
dainty,  arch,  and  frolicsome,  with  the  infusion 
of  something  bordering  on  the  spiritual. 

I  loved  this  spontaneous  trustfulness,  this 
instinctive  yielding  up  of  affection,  this  pretty 
mouse  credulity,  never  staying  to  question  as 
to  the  being  whose  chord  of  sympathy  he  had 
touched.  Yet,  I  was  not  devoid  of  selfishness. 
I  imagined  a  thousand  perils  would  beset  my 
favorite.  I  saw  enemies  on  every  side.  There 
was  a  plot  to  ensnare  him  if  but  a  curtain  ruf¬ 
fled  in  the  faint  air. 

Yes,  I  confess  it.  With  shame  of  heart  do  I 
confess  it.  But  for  the  entreaties  of  a  nobler- 
minded  friend,  I  should  have  secured  and  caged 
the  sweet,  trusting,  grateful  creature,  whose 
life  was  designed  to  be  one  of  freedom,  and 
joy,  and  unconstrained  action.  True,  he  nib¬ 
bled  my  papers ;  true,  one  night  a  cosey  nest 
was  made  from  the  abstracted  threads  of  my 


carpet ;  true,  the  books  became  Chinese  walls 
tmd  Babel  observatories  to  his  aspiring  and  ex¬ 
ploring  mind ;  yet,  what  were  these  trifling 
annoyances  to  the  tenderness  he  awakened,  and 
the  many  sentiments  of  which  he  became  sugges¬ 
tive! 

A  mouse-colored  rabbit,  with  white  paws  and 
ears,  was  for  a  long  time  mine.  Yet  I  never 
dared  to  love  it.  These  creatures  are  so  timid, 
so  fragile,  that  I  avoid  letting  my  sympathies 
go  out.  I  used  to  watch  his  wild  sports  with 
real  pleasure,  and  yet  with  an  inward  hope  flat 
some  genial  child  would  mistake  him  for  a 
“Perdita,”  and  take  him  away.  This  I  believe 
was  the  case,  and  I  was  relieved  from  the  sorrow 
of  seeing  him  die. 

Then  came  the  squirrel,  fresh,  full  of  life.  I 
received  it  with  a  painful  misgiving.  These 
coquettes  of  the  woods  had  been  favorites  of 
mine  in  childhood.  I  had  often  seated  myself 
beneath  a  tree  to  watch  their  antics.  Their 
saucy  scrutiny,  their  half  chattering,  as  if  they 
talked  whimsically  to  a  neighbor  over  the 
shoulder ;  the  impudence  with  which  they  fixed 
themselves  upon  a  bough,  and  cracked  their 
nuts,  dropping  their  shells  purposely,  it  would 
seem,  upon  my  head,  amused  me.  They  seemed 
like  little  droll  men  and  women,  who  had  taken 
to  themselves  pretty  and  fanciful  forms,  and 
were  thus  masquerading  the  woods.  I  loved 
their  easy  mischief,  and  ofT-hand  sauciness,  that 
looked  as  if  they  knew  better,  but  were  bent 
upon  acting  out  their  caprices. 

Their  qualities  are  feminine.  Genial,  playful, 
and  always  with  a  conscious  prettiness.  Judge 
then  how  I  was  impressed  by  this  beautiftil 
creature,  linking  the  past  so  to  the  present.  I 
practised  the  greatest  caution  about  it.  One 
friend  assured  me  she  had  kept  a  squirrel  four 
years,  and  then  it  perished  by  accident. 

Four  years !  I  might  that  length  of  time  in¬ 
dulge  my  harmless  propensity.  Four  years  I 
might  have  this  sweet,  graceful  creature  to  love. 
The  prospect  was  tempting.  But  then  the  lady 
who  kept  one  so  long,  though  gentle  and  sweet, 
had  not  my  fondness  for  pets.  There  was  the 
difference.  Hcr’s  might  live,  when  mine  might 
be  lent  me  only  as  a  portion  of  life’s  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  affections.  But  then  in  four 
years  one  might  prepare  one’s-self  for  the  loss 
of  a  pet. 

Another  friend  had  kept  a  squirrel  nearly  as 
long ;  but  then  he  took  the  precaution  to  give 
it  away  in  anticipation  of  the  fatal  period,  for 
he  had  before  expended  so  much  tenderness 
upon  a  dog,  that  he  was  fearful  of  a  second 
attachment  of  the  kind;  and  I  believe  the 
squirrel  became  to  him  too  much  the  suggestor 
of  the  perished  love. 

Well,  the  squirrel  was  received  slowly  into 
the  affections.  Admitted  only  occasionally  into 
my  room,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  very 
cold  and  indifferent.  He  was  uncommonly 
handsome.  I  would  make  him  a  ministry  to  a 
quiet  vanity.  I  would  show  off  my  handsome 
pet.  When  a  sentimental  visitor  came,  the  im¬ 
pudent  little  thing  should  be  trotted  out,  and 
his  cool  sauciness  became  quite  irresistable. 
“  Heu  Lachrymans.” 

He  took  ^eat  delight  in  scratching  at  the 
comers  of  the  books,  as  if  he  were  making  great 
ado  about  knowledge.  He  nearly  gnawed  the 
binding  fron;  Webber,  so  eager  was  he  for 
mathematipS;  Be  treated  the  frippery  of  an¬ 


nuals  with  great  contempt,  never  giving  them 
so  much  as  a  nibble,  while  old,  subetantial, 
time-honored  folios  seemed  to  give  him  almost 
an  ecstacy,  especially  a  half-bound  Shakspeaie. 

There  is  a  stuffed  whip-poor-will  in  my  room, 
which  he  would  pass  with  an  easy  off-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  air,  till,  one  day,  finding  it  within 
his  reach,  he  seemed  disposed  to  a  nearer  com¬ 
panionship.  Suddenly  he  drew  back,  and  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion  that  strange  and  fearful  suspi¬ 
cions  came  into  his  innocent  brun.  I  think  his 
air  changed.  I  heard  a  book  fall  soon  after,  and 
taming  to  pick  it  up,  I  found  the  poor  thing 
had,  whether  purposely  or  not  I  shall  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  determine,  thrown  down  the  Yi^ 
of  Faith,  that  missal  of  the  woods,  and  there 
was  the  following  passage  right  before  my  eyes, 
as  if  to  reproach  me  for  the  cmelty  of  keeping 
him  a  captive,  and  other  vague  craelties  to  the 
motionless  whip-poor-will : — 

“  Birds  are  in  woodland  bowers, 

Voices  in  lonely  dellt* ; 

Streams  to  the  listening  honrs. 

Talk  in  earth’s  secret  cells.  ’ ’ 

I  was  touched  at  the  mute  pathos  of  the  ap¬ 
peal,  as  if  the  little  creature  would  say,  “  if  yon 
withhold  me  freedom,  why  deny  me  tendemewT” 
I  felt  the  justice  of  the  appeal ;  if  I  kept  him 
from  woodland  joys,  from  squirrel  companion¬ 
ship,  I  should  give  something  as  an  equivalent. 
From  that  time  forth  I  took  the  dear  one  home 
to  my  sympathies.  He  sat  upon  my  lap,  to 
crack  nuts  and  arrange  his  dainty  plume, 
which  he  washed,  and  brashed,  and  set  jauntily 
over  his  head,  with  the  air  of  a  gallant  cava¬ 
lier.  He  took  his  wee  hands,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  and  lapped  and  dressed  them 
with  the  daintiness  of  a  pretty  woman  at  her 
toilet.  • 

He  perched  himself  upon  the  comer  of  my 
table,  and  looked  on  with  such  grotesque  fun¬ 
niness  as  made  me  laugh  at  what  he  was  about. 
I  am  sure  he  had  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous, 
or  he  could  never  have  got  that  particular 
look.  He  had  nice  little  predilections,  and 
obstinate  prejudices,  which  made  him  doubly 
dear  to  me  as  indicating  individuality,  and 
making  his  fondness  for  me  more  marked  and 
delightful.  Some  persons  he  would  frolic  with 
by  the  hour ;  others  he  would  not  allow  for  a 
moment  in  his  presence ;  he  would  chatter, 
erect  his  fur,  and  unless  these  appearances  were 
followed  by  a  timely  retreat  of  the  obnoxious 
personage,  he  would  fly  at  them,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  bite ;  nor  were  the  marks  of 
his  teeth,  by  any  means  pretty  Undine  inden¬ 
tures.  In  this  way  my  pet  made  himself  diaa* 
greeable  to  some  persons,  though  never  to  me, 
who  did  not  care  that  everybody  should  be  free 
to  love  and  admire  him. 

Some  odors  were  exceedingly  offensive  to 
him,  but  the  rose,  so  dear  and  genial  to  myself, 
filled  him  with  ecstacy ;  a  piece  of  velvet 
scented  with  rose  was  a  luxury  of  luxuries  to 
him,  which  he  would  toss  about,  caress,  scamper 
about  the  room  and  back  again,  to  rub  against 
the  sides  of  his  head. 

Alas!  my  room  is  full  of  recollections  of 
him. 

My  last  was  “  Billy,”  the  nondescript  He 
was  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  of  reddisb  brown 
in  color,  and  very  gentle  in  his  habits.  Billy 
was  clumsy  and  freakish,  with  outbreaks  of  ten¬ 
derness,  and  fits  of  temper  often  sadden  and 
unexpected.  He  had  a  curiosity  to  pry  into 
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old  places,  or  hide  himself  in  out-of-the-way 
corners.  He  would  never  go  in  the  way  you 
would  have  “  trained”  him  up  to.  Indeed,  he 
would  train  in  a  way  quite  his  own,  not  yours 
or  mine.  If  one  door  of  the  room  were  left  by 
chance  wide  open,  and  the  other  ajar,  Billy 
would  not  seek  egress  by  the  acknowledged  and 
tree  way,  through  the  open  door,  as  he  shouldi 
like  all  other  noodles,  but  he  would,  by  a  per¬ 
versity  common  to  originals,  begin  to  gnaw  at 
the  door  partially  open,  nor  would  he  desist 
from  this  design  till  the  door  was  shut  tight  or 
opened  wide,  from  whence  I  infer  that  he  in 
some  way  typified  reformers. 

Billy  also  had  a  way  of  running  about  snif¬ 
fing,  and  half  squealing  in  a  ludicrously  zeal¬ 
ous  manner,  as  if  there  was  “  something  in  the 
wind,”  and  he  would  smell  it  out  On  these 
occasions  he  would  hurry  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  and  ali  over  the  house,  miff  and  cry,  and 
everybody  wondered  what  was  the  matter.  But 
nothing  come  of  it  When  in  a  sort  of  disgust, 
Billy  would  ensconce  himself  under  a  chair,  or 
sofa,  or  bed,  and  chatter,  and  kick  his  long 
hind  legs  down  upon  the  fioor,  and  pour  out 
defiant  vituperative  sounds  like  an  embittered 
philanthropist,  who  turns  out  a  misanthrope. 
But  Billy  was  quite  harmless,  and  came  out  of 
these  moods  in  a  sort  of  glorified  amiability. 
He  would  spring  into  my  lap,  and  with  his  small 
tongue  caress  my  hand  and  cheek.  He  was 
exceedingly  nice  in  his  habits.  His  fur  was 
long  and  annulated  with  stripes  of  gold  and 
black,  and  this  he  would  brush  and  dress  by  the 
hour.  His  favorite  food  was  nuts  of  various 
kinds,  and  sugar,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
occasionally  a  bite  of  tobacco.  Indeed,  a  oui- 
dential  cordial  was  not  amiss  to  him,  from 
whence  I  infer  that  he  would  have  been  a  hard 
subject  for  the  “  Pledge.”  I  am  not  laudating 
Billy,  any  more  than  I  would  wish  another  to 
do  so  for  me,  but  am  simply  writing  the  truth 
in  soberness. 

Billy  bad  been  long  voyages,  had  learned 
much  of  life,  had  great  experiences,  and  it  may 
be,  acquired  habits  not  to  be  vindicated — be 
that  as  it  may,  there  was  a  cordial  good  will 
about  him  that  was  very  taking ;  he  was  no 
sham — all  his  propensities  had  an  honest  grace 
that  made  them  respectable.  When  nibbling  at 
his  tobacco,  for  instance,  he  seemed  to  say, 
“you  don’t  like  it,  ah?  I’m  sorry,  but  it’s  my 
way.”  So  I  remembered  that  he,  by  travel  and 
experience,  had  a  right  to  his  own  way,  since 
he  harmed  nobody.  Billy  had  encountered  great 
perils  both  by  sea  and  by  land — ^had  roughed  it 
with  the  roughest.  Amongst  the  crew  he  had 
been  known  as  “  Billy-you-bugger,”  but  the 
last  part  of  the  soubriquet  was  immediately 
dropped  upon  his  admission  to  the  respectability 
of  a  family. 

Poor  Billy,  so  awkward,  so  fussy,  raising 
little  commotions  every  now  and  then,  and  so 
hard-headily-perverse,  grew  to  be  a  great 
favorite.  He  was  the  privileged  pet  of  the 
house.  Gip,  the  terrier,  Jennie,  the  mouser, 
were  made  to  yield  to  the  domineering  Billy, 
who  like  some  old  commodore  ruled  by  virtue 
of  long  e,xperlence,  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
own  power. 

But  we  must  be  brief  with  the  catastrophe. 
About  the  same  time  that  Billy  was  making  his 
way  from  the  forests  of  Brazil  to  this  our  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York,  a  Newfoundland  pup,  one 


of  the  finest  of  the  species,  commenced 
his  earthly  career  at  Port  an  Prince,  Hayti. 
The  animal  grew  of  full  size,  and  he  also,  like 
Billy,  voyaged  Northward,  and  here  under  the 
beautiful  shadows  of  my  morning  glories,  flush, 
and  radiant  with  gaudy  trumpets  opening  with 
the  dews  of  Aurora,  those  two  dissimilar  animals 
met ;  the  wild  creature  from  the  forest,  and  the 
thoroughly  trained  friend  of  man.  Poor  Billy  1 
he  was  the  victim. 

jpelievers  in  astroiogy,  what  maiignant  star 
was  it  that  led  poor  Billy  through  all  his  perils 
to  perish  thus  miserably  ?  How  many  dangers 
escaped !  and  yet,  not  till  that  Newfoundland 
dog  should  travel  North,  as  thou  didst,  my  pet, 
was  the  deadly  foe  encountered.  My  grief  for 
thee  is  lost  in  thy  strange  destiny. 

And  now  I  am  done  with  pets.  “  Othello’s 
occupation’s  gone.”  I  will  waste  no  more  ten¬ 
derness  in  thiswise,  but  rather  keep  it 
“  Lock’d  likes  precious  jewel,” 
in  the  heart.  I  will  steel  myself  against  the 
“  birds  of  the  air,  and  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all 
manner  of  creeping  things.”  They  shall  never 
again  appeal  to  my  sympathy,  nor  awaken  the 
shadow  of  a  sentiment :  “  Tis  mockery  all.”  ' 

I  had  thought  of  abound,  a  beautiful,  slender 
hound,  silken  ears,  and  half-human  love,  and 
super-human  fidelity,  as  a  desirable  pet ;  but 
now,  “  procul,  oh !  procul  1” 

I  once  heard  that  a  friend,  who  had  eqjoyed 
a  favorite  of  this  kind  for  twelve  years,  would 
never  afterward  venture  upon  a  like  attachment. 
Once  I  could  not  well  comprehend  this ;  now 
the  whole  mystery  is  revealed  to  me,  hidden 
before  only  because  I  had  not  reached  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  the  sentiment  of  petship. 

His  dog,  like  my  squirrel,  had  realized  the 
ideal  of  a  pet.  No  more  sentiment  could  be 
awakened  upon  the  subject ;  and  to  attempt  the 
thing,  to  reduce  it  to  an  ordinary  habitude, 
were  a  disloyalty,  a  profanation. 


Engraving*  In  the  Preaent  Number.  | 

I.  Fourth  of  July  in  JTew  York.  The 
national  anniversary  has  been  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  this  year  with  all  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  zeal  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  the  public  interest  in  the 
day  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  country ; 

‘‘It  grows  with  its  growth  and  strengthens  with  its 
strength.” 

So  may  it  be  forever.  May  the  prediction  of 
John  Adams,  written  on  the  day  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence,  be  verified  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  And  may  this  land  of  liberty  and 
law  be  ever  peopled  by  an  enlightened  and 
virtuous  population,  who  shall  know  well  their 
rights,  “  and  knowing,  dare  maintain.”  One  of 
the  early  orators  of  the  republic  said,  “  Under 
a  government  where  the  people  make  the  laws, 
intelligence  is  the  life  of  liberty.”  That  senti¬ 
ment  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  public  mind.  Nothing  can  pre¬ 
serve  free  institutions,  but  an  intelligent,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  virtuous  people. 

But  we  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  but  simply  to  allude  to  our  engrav¬ 
ing,  representing  a  scene  in  one  locality  in 
New  York  on  the  anniversary  of  the  nation’s 


birth  day.  The  fourth  of  July  in  New  York 
“  is  an  high  day,”  in  which  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  astir,  produce  no  small  degree  of 
“noise  and  confusion.”  Perhaps  fifty  thousand 
of  the  people  escape  out  of  the  city  that  day  to 
get  clear  of  the  noise  and  confusion ;  and  nearly 
as  many  from  the  country  come  into  the  great 
metropolis  “to  see  the  lions.”  We  need  not 
stop  to  speak  of  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  waving 
of  flags,  the  burning  of  powder,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  military  parades,  for  they  are  all  matters 
of  course. 

The  passion  for  burning  powder  on  the  fourth, 
in  shape  of  Chinese  crackers  and  various  forms 
of  fireworks,  seems  almost  universal.  Besides 
a  great  number  of  large  public  displays  of  this 
kind  in  the  city,  almost  every  family  has  its  lit¬ 
tle  private  stock  of  fireworks  or  crackers  for  the 
evening,  to  be  burnt  in  honor  of  the  day  at  its 
own  threshold.  The  city  government  expends 
pretty  freely  to  provide  fireworks  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  the  evening.  There  were 
about  half  a  dozen  of  these  large  displays  on  the 
evening  of  the  late  anniversary,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  band  of  music,  viz. :  at  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Reservoir,  Eighty-second  street,  at  the  Dis¬ 
tributing  Reservoir,  Forty-second  street,  at 
Tompkins  square,  at  Madison  square,  at  Jack- 
son  square,  and  at  the  City  Hall  Park.  These 
displays  were  all  very  brilliant,  that  at  the  Park 
being  perhaps  rather  the  most  prominent  and 
extensive.  The  names  and  description  of  some 
of  these  fireworks  will  interest  the  reader.  After 
the  usual  ascension  of  rockets,  the  exhibition 
was  opened  with  an  elegant  piece  called  the 
“  Yew  Tree,”  composed  of  wheels,  displaying 
many  variegated  colors. 

The  “  Indian  Palmetto”  and  “  Kaleidoscope” 
followed  next.  These  pieces  were  exceedingly 
brilliant,  displaying  many  variegated  fires. 

The  “  Star  of  America  ”  was  a  very  brilliant 
piece.  The  back-ground  formed  a  large  stoTr 
while  within  the  points  were  revolving  stars 
each  of  a  different  color. 

“  1776”  was  another  piece  which  attracted 
much  attention.  At  the  four  points  were  the 
figures  1776,  while  within  the  enclosure  were 
many  small  revolving  stars  of  variegated 
colors. 

The  “  Persian  Rose,”  “  Cupid’s  Emblem,”  and 
the  “  Emblem  of  Purity  and  Fidelity,”  were 
beautiful  pieces  and  elicited  great  applause 
from  the  crowd. 

The  “  Fairies’  Frolic  ”  was  a  novel  and  inge¬ 
nious  design,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  within  which 
was  a  revolving  centre,  forming  itself  into  the 
shape  of  birds  of  variegated  plumage. 

The  “  California  Salutation,”  represented  gob¬ 
lets  of  gold,  from  the  brims  of  which  poured 
constant  streams  of  fire,  the  color  of  wine.  The 
top  was  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  leaves, 
while  in  the  back-ground  was  a  grand  battery 
of  colored  fires. 

The  piece  called  “Union”  was  a  brilliant 
design.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  star,  the  word 
“  Union,”  appearing  in  variegated  colors  in  the 
background ;  in  front  were  revolving  wheels 
of  fire.  The  last  piece  was  a  crowning  triumph, 
and  extended  over  the  whole  entrance  of  the 
Hall.  It  represented  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
seated  on  a  rock,  while  on  one  side  stood  Mi¬ 
nerva  crowning  her  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  knelt  the  Goddess  of 
Poetry,  presenting  Liberty  with  a  scroll. 
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Over  their  heads  appeared  the  American  Coat 
of  Arms,  while  above  this  was  a  circle  in  leaf- 
work  with  emblems  of  mirth  and  music.  On 
each  side  of  the  main  figure  were  revolving 
columns  of  variegated-colored  fires.  On  the 
extreme  sides  were  the  representation  of  foun¬ 
tains  with  dolphins  sporting  about,  and  Neptune 
blowing  through  his  trumpet.  This  piece  was  of 
the  most  variegated  colors,  and  elicited  the 
warm  admiration  of  the  crowd. 

The  large  engraving  in  front  of  the  magazine 
represents  the  scene  at  the  Park  in  the  day¬ 
time.  The  elegant  marble  City  Hall  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  Park,  and  a  bright  fountain 
of  the  Croton  is  leaping  up  among  the  trees 
On  the  left  hand  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  Astor 
House,  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  on  the  right 
hand  is  seen  a  portion  of  Barnum's  museum. 
In  the  broad  area  between  the  museum  and  As- 
tor  House,  and  extending  far  up  Broadway, 
may  be  seen  military  regiments  in  marching 
order,  and  the  populace  thronging  the  side¬ 
walks. 

n.  Home  and  its  embellishments.  The 
picture  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  tells  its  own 
story. 

ID,  IV  A  V.  Scenes  at  J\ltagara  Falls,  with 
appropriate  accompanying  descriptions. 

VI.  The  Hippopotamus,  an  awkward,  un¬ 
couth  customer,  with  some  account  of  his 
habits. 

VII.  The  Pets  of  the  family,  accompanied 
by  a  treatise  illustrating  the  sentiment  of  pet- 
ship. 


Sommer  Reading. 

“  A  iummer'i  night  in  greenwood  spent 
Were  but  to-morrow’i  merriment.  ”—.$coW. 

“  Ob,  for  •  lodge  in  lome  rest  wUdemeM. 

Some  boundleu  contiguity  of  shade, 

Where  rumor  of  oppression  or  deceit. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  wai^ 

Might  never  reach  mo  more.” — Cowper. 

A  TRAMP  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  deep  wild 
woods  of  northern  New  York  has  produced  a 
delightful  book  for  summer  reading,  refreshing, 
and  “  cool  as  a  cucumber.”  It  is  by  S.  H. 
Hammond,  Editor  of  the  Albany  State  Register, 
and  is  just  out,  in  beautiful  type  and  paper  and 
rich  illustrations,  from  the  press  of  J.  C.  Derby, 
New  York.  We  make  a  few  extracts : — 

How  I  love  the  woods  I  the  deep  shadows  and 
the  tall  trees — the  music  of  the  woods,  too,  its 
thousand  voices  all  tuned  to  harmony,  and  all 
singing  of  primitive  life  and  happiness.  I  love 
the  mountain  stream  as  he  goes  dashing  and 
Making  over  the  rocks,  diving  under  the  logs, 
whirling  away  under  caverned  banks,  where  the 
trout  sleeps,  dancing  over  the  pebbles  and 
spreading  abroad  quietly,  as  if  asleep  in  the 
still  places.  We  arrived  at  Chazy  Lake,  after 
a  weary  walk  of  three  hours.  It  is  a  beatiful 
sheet  of  water,  five  miles  in  length,  by  one  or 
more  in  breadth.  Above  it,  on  the  south  and 
east,  tower  lofty  mountains  covered  with  gigan¬ 
tic  timber,  while  on  the  west  and  north  the  old 
forest  stretches  away  in  all  its  primeval  gran¬ 
deur.  It  is  indented  with  beautiful  bays,  in 
which  a  boat  may  float  unseen  from  the  broad 
lake  itself.  A  hundred  little  streams  come 
dancing  and  laughing  down  precipitous  ledges, 
or  from  little  Inlets,  into  which  our  canoe  would 
glide,  while  above  us  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
festooned  with  wild  vines  met,  like  an  arbor  in 
a  lady’s  garden—  ^ 

“  We  cast  our  linos  in  I.argo  Bay."’ 

We  did  not  wantonly  waste  the  good  things 
of  God.  In  ten  minutes  we  had  secured  trout 
enough  for  our  supper  and  breakfast,  and  our 


consciences  would  permit  us  to  go  no  further. 
We  returned  to  our  shantee,  and  having  supped, 
prepared  for  a  different  kind  of  sport  in  the 
evening.  The  forest  abounds  with  deer,  and 
these  animals  in  the  night  come  to  the  water  to 
get  rid  of  the  insects  that  torment  them,  and  to 
feed  on  the  lilies  and  grasses  that  grow  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore.  While  thus  feed¬ 
ing,  you  may  paddle  a  canoe,  with  a  light  in  the 
bow,  literaliy  up  to  them,  provided  the  light  is  | 
so  arranged  that  you  are  behind  it  in  the  shade. 
They  will  stand  gazing  fearlessly  at  the  light 
until  the  canoe,  in  some  instances,  fairly  touches 
them.  With  a  small  torch  of  fatwo^  in  the 
bow  of  our  dug-out,  we  shoved  from  the  shore 
about  nine  o’clock,  in  pursuit  of  deer.  We 
moved  slowly  and  silently  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  my  guide  seated  at  the  stem  of  the 
canoe,  and  I  crouched  in  the  bow,  just  behind 
the  light,  and  shaded  from  it  by  broad  sheets  of 
bark, — so  arranged  that  the  rays  would  fall  on 
the  forward  nght  of  my  rifle.  We  had  gone  but 
a  short  distance  when  I  discovered,  some  eight 
or  ten  rods  in  advance  of  us,  what  tome  seemed 
two  balls  of  fire,  but  which  in  fact  was  the  re¬ 
flection  of  our  light  from  the  staring  eyeballs  of 
an  old  buck  that  had  been  feeding  in  the  lake. 
Unmindful  of  the  admonitions  of  my  guide,  I 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat  to  get  a  better 
view  of  his  buckship,  when  the  light  fell  upon 
my  face.  I  have  been  called  a  good-looking 
man,  and  told  that  my  features  were  comely, 
but  that  buck  thought  otherwise,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  saw  it  he  bounded  away,  and  went 
whistling  and  snorting  up  the  mountain.  He 
had  no  appreciation  of  manly  beauty ! 

We  passed  silently  on  into  a  little  bay,  where 
the  same  phenomenon  of  double  lights  presented 
itself.  Slowly  and  silently  the  boat  glided  along 
towards  the  spot,  when  a  slight  deviation  from 
our  course  showed  us  a  large  deer  gazing  stu¬ 
pidly  at  our  light.  We  advanced  to  within 
some  forty  feet  of  where  he  stood,  when  the 
canoe  came  to  a  stand,  and  I  fired.  The  ball 
went  through  his  brain,  and  he  fell  dead.  We 
were  now  provided  with  venison ;  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  shantee.  Fatigue  makes  rest 
pleasant,  and  we  slept  soundly  on  green  hem¬ 
lock  boughs  that  night.  A  smudge  protected 
us  from  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies,  and  our 
slumbers  were  unbroken. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Bradley’s  pond, 
a  little  lake  some  five  miles  deeper  in  the  forest, 
and  midway  between  the  Shazee  and  the  Upper 
Chataugay.  On  the  bank  we  built  a  temporary 
shantee,  and  I  threw  my  fly  for  a  few  minutes 
— but  it  was  wasteful  to  take  trout  as  I  caught 
them  there,  and  I  desisted.  The  pond-lily,  in 
these  lakes,  differs  from  any  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  It  grows  up  from  the  bottom,  some¬ 
times  from  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a  great 
rough  stem  like  a  cabbage-stalk,  of  the  same 
pithy  and  fibrous  texture,  as  large  as  a  man’s 
arm,  until  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  there 
shoots  out  a  hundred  tendrils  all  around,  at  the 
end  of  each  one  having  a  great  round  leaf. 
From  each  of  these  great  stems,  the  leaves  thus 
arranged,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  small 
tendrils,  spread  over  a  surface  of  four  or  six 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  upon  these  large  stems 
that  the  deer  feed.  They  manage  to  loosen 
them  in  some  way  from  the  bottom,  and  feed 
upon  them  as  they  float  upon  the  surface.  We 
could  hear  them  stamping  in  the  water,  and 


the  grating  sound  of  their  teeth,  as  they  bit 
into  the  stems  of  the  pond-lilies.  Every  few 
rods,  double  lights  would  glisten  before  ns,  and 
struge  to  say,  the  stupid  beasts  would  stand 
until  the  canoe  approached  within  six  feet  of 
them,  gazing  in  apparent  amazement  at  the 
strange  light  that  was  advancing  upon  them, 
but  when  we  looked  out  from  the  shadow,  and 
showed  them  our  faces.  Lord !  how  they  would 
snort  and  run.  We  had  no  occamon  for  venison, 
and  we  did  them  no  harm  that  night.  In  the 
morning  we  packed  up  again,  and  dove  deeper 
into  the  forest.  We  struck  for  the  Chataugay 
(called  Shatagee)  Lakes,  and  about  ten  o’clock 
came  to  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake. 

I  started  the  next  morning  for  Ragged  Lake, 
some  ten  miles  deeper  in  the  wilderness.  On 
this  Expedition  we  were  guided  solely  by  the 
instinct,  or  if  you  please,  the  judgment  of  my 
guide.  We  found  no  path — no  footsteps  or 
marked  trees  to  point  out  the  way,  but  through 
“tangle  brush,”  and  over  logs  felled  by  the 
strong  winds,  we  traveled  on. 

Having  dined,  and  for  half  an  hour  rested 
our  weary  limbs,  we  shouldered  our  traps  and 
marched  on  :  about  three  o’clock  we  found  our¬ 
selves  at  Ragged  Lake, — as  beautiful  a  sheet 
of  water  as  ever  poet  sang  of,  or  enthusiast 
described.  On  this  lake  we  found  no  boat ;  few 
amateur  fishermen  have  had  the  courage  to  visit 
its  seclusion ;  and  the  hunter,  as  he  ranges  the 
wilderness,  finds  no  use  for  a  water  craft.  But 
my  guide  was  a  man  of  experience,  and  of  vast 
resources  in  all  that  related  to  wood  craft.  “  W» 
will,”  said  he,  “  coast  this  lake  as  we  have  dmie 
the  rest,  and  that  in  a  vessel  of  our  own  con¬ 
struction.” 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  are  scattered 
fir  trees  of  large  growth,  one  of  which  my  guide 
selected  for  his  purpose,  and  with  his  axe  felled 
it  to  the  ground.  From  the  bark  stripped  from 
the  trunk  of  this  tree,  we  had,  long  before  sun¬ 
down,  constructed  a  canoe  which,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  great  caution,  and  by  keeping  “  our 
chew  of  tobacco  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,”  enabled  as  to  navigate  the  lake.  It 
was  a  cariosity  in  its  way.  Being  all  prepared, 
we  launched  our  homely  vessel,  and  seating 
ourselves  in  the  bottom  on  a  cushion  of  boughs, 
we  shoved  from  the  shore. 

“  She  walked  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life.” 

So  long  as  we  remained  seated  on  the  bottom, 
it  was  steady  enough,  but  when,  from  our 
cramped  position,  it  became  necessary  to  change 
our  posture,  it  required  the  skill  of  a  rope 
dancer  to  preserve  our  equilibrium,  and  pre¬ 
vent  one’s  self  from  being  plumped  into  the 
cold  waters  of  the  lake. 

This  sheet  of  water  is  most  appropriately 
named.  Its  outlines  are  peculiarly  irregular, — 
most  emphatically  ragged. 

But  few  sportsmen  have  ever  penetrated  to 
this  lake,  and  its  waters  swarm  with  trout. 
They  have  never  learned  to  beware  of  the  “  fly,” 
nor  been  taught  to  distrust  the  perilous  hook* 
In  their  simplicity  they  take  feathers  and  silk 
for  the  gadfly,  oud  the  miller,  and  the  worm, 
coiled  upon  your  hook,  for  a  genuine  wanderer 
from  the  bogs  of  the  marshy  bank.  “Here 
they  are  bom,  grow  great,  and  die,”  undis¬ 
turbed  and  unpersccutcd  by  the  sportsman. 

We  found  the  deer,  too,  more  numerous  than 
we  had  seen  them  before.  Long  ere  the  night 
shadows  had  gathered  around  us,  we  saw  them 
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stealing  out  from  the  thickets  that  skirted  the 
lake.  They  would  walk  stealthily  and  warily 
into  the  Water,  and  after  stooping  their  grace- 
ftil  necks  to  drink,  would  swim  away,  as  if  to 
indulge  a  cooling  bath,  and  saturate  their  “  red 
coats”  with  water,  and  then  return  to  feed 
quietly  by  the  shore,  secure  alike  from  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  insects  and  the  heat  of  a  summer 
sun.  In  the  night,  we  went  out  among  them 
with  a  light  in  the  bow  of  our  canoe,  and  the 
number  we  frightened  “  into  fits  ”  was  not  smalt. 
From  their  actions,  I  infer  that  our  features 
were  by  no  means  pleasant  to  them,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  caught  sight  of  our  faces,  they  ran 
off  with  a  speed  that  a  race-horse  might  envy. 
Our  visit  will  long  be  remembered  by  them. 
■The  story  will  go  down  “  to  their  children,  and 
their  children’s  children,”  as  the  epoch  of  the 
advent  of  strange  monsters,  who  came  among 
them  in  the  night  to  frighten  their  fathers  from 
their  propriety,  but  to  oiur  credit  it  will  be  told, 
that  we  left  them  unharmed,  save  by  the  terrors 
of  our  transient  presence.  Wc  returned  to  our 
shantee,  and  fell  asleep  under  the  lullaby  of 
of  nature’s  midnight  serenade. 

The  next  day  we  coasted  the  lake,  to  explore 
its  hundred  quiet  and  secluded  nooks.  We  found 
that  in  the  little  bays,  at  the  heads  of  which  the 
mountain  streams  emptied  their  cold  waters, 
the  speckled  trout  congregated,  while  in  the 
deep  water,  off  the  bold  rocky  bluffs,  the  lake- 
trout  most  abounded.  We  dined  near  the  north 
end  of  the  lake. 

We  “lay  to”  under  the  cool  shadow  of  a 
huge  fir  tree  that  leaned  out  from  the  rocks,  to 
rest  awhile  from  our  labor,  and  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  around  us.  I  had  just 
lighted  a  Havanna,  and  was  giving  its  “  per¬ 
fume  to  the  breeze,”  when,  from  a  point  just 
ahead  of  us,  we  saw  a  fine  deer  step  into  the 
lake,  and  after  stooping  his  head  to  drink,  wade 
forward  and  strike  out,  apparently  for  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  It  would  seem  that  he  preferred 
swimming  across,  to  a  Journey  around  the  lake. 
We  waited  until  he  had  got  so  far  from  the 
shore  that  we  could  cut  him  off  from  returning 
to  it,  and  then  put  out  in  chase  of  him.  The 
lake  was  entirely  calm ;  not  a  ripple  destroyed 
its  glassy  surface,  save  the  long  wake  in  the 
rear  of  the  deer  himself.  Hearing  the  sound  of 
our  paddles,  he  turned  his  head  and  discovered 
418.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  conrse  to  take  ;  he  looked  first  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  then  in  another,  as  if  to  ascertain  the 
sorest  point  of  escape.  We  were  now  between 
him  and  the  shore,  and  he  struck  boldly  for- 
srard.  Our  vessel  was  a  clumsy  as  well  as  a 
frail  one,  and  we  gained  on  him  but  slowly, — 
still  we  did  gain  on  him.  When  the  chase  be¬ 
gan,  he  was  some  thirty  rods  in  advance  of  us, 
swimming  for  dear  life  towards  the  nearest 
point  on  the  opposite  shore,  some  half  a  mile  or 
more  distant. 

It  was  no  boy’s  play  to  overtake  that  deer. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  race,  however,  we  for¬ 
got  the  labor,  and  burning  heat  of  the  sun, — 
we  took  no  heed  to  the  big  drops  of  sweat  that 
chased  each  other  down  our  faces,  as  we  pulled 
with  might  and  main  after  him.  Tet  we  had 
no  thought  of  taking  his  life, — that  we  might 
easily  have  done,  for  my  loaded  rifie  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  our  little  craft.  Our  object  was  a 
trial  of  speed,  to  witness  his  wild  affHght,  and 
his  desperate  efforts  to  escape  our  pursuit.  Well, 


we  pulled  steadily  after  him  ;  a  stern  chase  is 
said  to  be  a  long  chase,  but  when  we  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  the  lake,  our  canoe  was 
at  his  tail.  Had  we  been  less  excited,  it  would 
have  seemed  to  us  cruel  to  witness  the  agony 
of  his  fright.  He  would  plunge  forward  with 
an  effort  that  would  rise  him  half  out  of  the 
water,  and  then  settle  down  again  desperately 
to  his  work.  With  a  look  of  horrible  wildness, 
and  nostrils  distended,  he  struggled  forsard. 
Once  we  shouted  a  wild  halo!  as  our  canoe 
touched  him,  and  the  poor  animal,  regarding 
himself  as  lost,  bleated  out  in  the  extremity  of 
his  terror.  Still  he  pressed  nobly  forward,  our 
canoe  in  fierce  and  hot  pursuit,  until  his  hoofs 
touched  the  bottom,  then  the  chase  was  up  ;  a 
few  desperate  leaps  brought  him  to  the  beach, 
and  he  plunged  triumphantly  into  his  native 
wilds.  We  heard  his  long  bounds,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  dry  brush  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  thay  were  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
all  was  still  again.  That  deer  will  remember 
us  to  his  dying  day, — nor  shall  we  soon  forget 
him.  There  were  few  dry  threads  in  our  gar¬ 
ments  when  the  chase  was  ended,  and  they  were 
not  wet  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  like  many  that  arc  formed  in  this 
life,  though  brief,  was  impressive. 

“  Slowly,”  but  not  “  sadly,”  we  paddled  back 
to  our  brush  shemtee,  and  while  the  sun  seemed 
hanging  like  a  lantern  in  the  tops  of  the  forest 
trees,  we  sat  down  to  our  supper. 

We  were  too  weary  that  night  to  disturb  the 
deer,  and  we  retired  early  to  our  boughs ;  we 
had  to  renew  our  smudge  every  hour  to  keep 
off  the  insects  that  “  revel  in  human  blood.” 
There  was  little  danger  of  our  neglecting  this 
duty,  for  as  the  smoke  ceased,  the  tiny  trumpet 
of  the  musquitoe  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  the 
sting  of  his  puny  spear  admonished  us  to  reple¬ 
nish  the  fire. 

Few  men  can  sleep  late  in  the  forest,  especi¬ 
ally  among  those  little  accustomed  to 
“A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.” 

The  change  from  the  solemn  dirge  of  the 
night,  to  the  gay  joyous  song  of  the  morning, — 
as  note  after  note  chimes  in,  to  welcome  the 
rising  day,  is  too  exhilirating  to  allow  of  the 
continuance  of  slumber. 

We  were  up  before  the  sun  the  next  morning, 
A  plunge  in  the  lake  from  a  point  of  rocks 
near  our  shantee,  dissipated  the  lassitude  that 
hung  upon  us,  and  a  few  throws  of  the  fly  pro¬ 
vided  us  a  breakfast  of  trout. 

- - 

A  'View  of  Athena. 

KZTIUCT  FROM  TBR  Umi  DR.  OU.N’S  “  GRISCa  ARD  TBR 
OOLDER  BORR,”  rCBUSHKD  BY  J.  C.  DIRBT. 

Naturb,  I  could  not  but  feel,  has  here  pre¬ 
pared  a  worthy  theatre  for  the  creations  of 
genius  and  the  achievements  of  heroic  patriot¬ 
ism.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Athens,  and  a  careful  observation  of  its  topo¬ 
graphy,  have  fully  sustained  these  first  im¬ 
pressions.  There  is  nowhere  else  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  commanding  positions.  Every  import- 1 
ant  edifice  commanded  some  large,  magnificent 
prospect.  The  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  modem  towns  is  sufficiently 
level,  yet  it  comprehends  several  lofty  hills, 
rising  abraptly  or  more  gradually  into  heights 
of  various  but  considerable  altitudes,  over¬ 
looking  each  other,  the  city  and  the  plain  of 
Attica,  and  commanding  all  of  them  the  most 


enchanting  view  of  the  mountains,  the  gulf, 
and  the  archipelago,  with  several  of  its 
islands. 

The  Acropolis  rises  precipitously  near  the 
centre  of  the  old  city,  to  the  height  of,  I  should 
think,  two  hundred  feet.  It  of  course  overlooks 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  town ;  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  structure  with  which  it  is  crowned  are 
visible  at  great  distances  to  those  who  approach 
the  city  by  sea  or  land.  Mars  Hill  is  only  a 
little  less  elevated,  and  commands  on  all  sides, 
except  that  towards  the  citadel,  a  view  hardly 
less  extensive  and  delightful.  The  Pnyx,  the 
hill  upon  which  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
met  and  consulted  in  the  open  air,  is  nearly  of 
the  same  height.  The  eye  of  the  orator  who 
spoke  from  the  tribune  looked  down  upon  the 
city  which  was  spread  out  before  him  like  a 
map.  The  Acropolis,  with  all  its  splendid 
structures,  was  in  full  view  to  the  right.  A 
little  to  the  left,  also  in  full  view,  rose  upon 
lower  ground  the  temple  of  Theseus  the  founder 
of  the  city,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  years,  is  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  structure  that  bears  testimony  to 
the  genius  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  forum  was  chosen  for  efifect,  and  not  acci¬ 
dentally.  The  tribune  commanded  a  view  of 
the  ports  of  Salamis  and  the  whole  gulf  of 
Egina,  as  well  the  range  of  magnificent  objects 
above  enumerated.  Themistocles  was  wont  to 
point  to  the  fleets,  and  to  the  theatre  of  the 
naval  glory  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to 
inspire  them  with  additional  attachment  for  the 
maratime  service,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
means  of  warfare  best  suited  to  the  Athenians. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants,  by  removing  the  Bema 
nearer  to  the  Agora,  and  a  little  farther  down 
the  hill,  effectually  concealed  those  inspiring 
objects  from  the  view  both  of  the  speaker  and 
the  people.  This  was  done  in  order  to  repress 
the  ardor  of  the  people  for  high  enterprises, 
and  with  this  for  freedom.  About  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  there  are  steps  cut  in  the  roc^  and  other 
appearances  to  justify  the  opinion  that  that  was 
the  post  of  the  orator  before  the  days  of  the 
Tyrants. 

From  that  spot,  all  the  objects  above  enume¬ 
rated — maritime  and  inland — as  well  as  the 
more  distant  mountains  which  nature  had  rear¬ 
ed  up  like  walls  for  the  ornament  and  security 
of  Attica,  were  in  view  of  the  orator  when  he 
harangued  the  Athenians  to  resistance  and  to 
daring  enterprises.  A  situation  mere  favorable 
to  high  displays  of  oratory  and  to  powerful 
effects,  certainly  never  existed ;  and  one  is  less 
surprised  at  the  superior  efficiency  of  Athenian 
eloquence  after  standing  upon  the  platform 
where  Demosthenes  pronounced  hie  masterly 
harangues,  and  viewing  the  inspiring  objects 
that  offered  their  powerful  aid  in  exciting  and 
controlling  the  passions  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  mercurial  people  who  ever  listened  to  the 
voice  of  an  orator. 

The  sites  of  all  the  public  buildings,  thea¬ 
tres,  temples,  and  schools,  were  chosen  with  the 
same  good  taste  and  philosophical  view  to  effect. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  pulpit  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  not  one  of  those  boxes  bearing  the 
name  in  our  days,  but  a  platform  of  solid  rock, 
ascended  by  three  or  four  steps.  It  was  nearly 
thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  with  nothing 
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before  the  speaker,  who  was  fully  exposed  to 
the  audience,  and  had  ample  room  to  walk  to 
and  fro,  and  indulge  in  the  vehement  action 
which  we  know  characterized  Grecian  elo¬ 
quence. 

The  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  favorable  local  circumstances  that 
the  elevated  position  of  the  Areopagus  sup¬ 
plied,  in  his  discourse  to  the  curious  Athenians. 
I  have  already  said  that  this  hill  was  nearly  as 
high  as  the  Acropolis — not  less,  I  should  think, 
than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
nissus.  It,  too,  is  a  rock,  rising  abruptly  on  all 
sides  but  the  western.  It  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  The 
top,  too,  has  been  levelled  by  the  chisel,  and 
presents  an  extensive  surface,  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  a  large  assembly.  There  are 
seats  also  on  a  part  of  the  rock,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed,  no  doubt  correctly,  to  have  been  occupi¬ 
ed  by  the  judges. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  noble  area  that 
the  Apostle  stood,  when  he,  with  so  much  cour¬ 
age  and  skill,  reproved  the  Athenians  for  their 
idolatry,  and  preached  to  them  the  Unknown 
God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  things,  and 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  hands.  From 
the  position  where  the  Apostle  then  stood,  he 
had  all  the  principal  temples  of  Athens  in  full 
view  before  him,  including  certainly  the  most 
perfect  and  sumptuous  structures  ever  reared 
for  religious  worship.  The  evidence  of  their 
superstition  was  clear  and  conclusive,  and  not 
to  be  contradicted  by  those  whose  eyes  rested 
upon  the  Partheon,  the  Theseion,  and  all  the 
minor  temples  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Agora. 

The  Academy  of  Plato,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  city,  upon  the  plain  of  Attica, 
combined  with  the  seclusion  and  stillness  most 
congenial  to  study  and  meditation,  an  enchanting 
view  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery. 
It  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  two  little 
hills  of  similar  shape  and  elevation.  It  was  by 
these  hills,  compared  by  an  ancient  writer  to 
the  breasts  of  a  woman,  that  the  site  of  the 
academy  was  ascertained,  as  no  monument  or 
ruins  remained  to  attest  it.  Many  fragments 
of  sculpture,  and,  I  believe,  some  inscriptions, 
have  since  been  found  in  excavating  for  build¬ 
ing  and  in  agriculture.  The  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  a  vineyard  and  a  country  seat. 
- - 

iSlegc  of  V«r«  Crux. 

BT  OXB  WHO  HKLPKD  DIG  THX  TfUOTHKS. 

The  following  simple  sketch  of  an  old  sol¬ 
dier’s  thoughts  and  feelings  and  experiences, 
while  engaged  in  the  trenches  preparatory  to 
the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  comes  to  us  from  a  neighboring 
State,  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  old  “  Dra¬ 
goon  ”  himself,  who  is  now  earning  a  living,  H 
seems,  by  chopping  wood.  He  says  he  does  not 
expect  his  description  to  pass  for  “a  great 
thing,”  on  account  of  its  literary  merits,  and  he 
thinks  nothing  great  in  that  way  ought  to  be 
expected  of  “  an  old  wood-chopper.”  But  still 
he  says,  “  It  is  the  simple  and  true  statement  of 
the  old  fellow’s  feelings  and  thoughts  in  those 
critical  moments  when  life  and  limb  were  at 
stake.”  The  old  man  evidently  has  some  poetic 
feeling,  as  well  as  an  old  soldier’s  fire.  So  we 
will  let  him  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 
His  style  betrays  a  foreign  idiom,  and  he  speaks 
of  having  seen  service  in  Europe  in  his  younger 
days. 


SOLILOqUT  OP  AN  OLD  DRAGOON  ON  THX  AFTXRNOON 

BEFORS  THE  BOMBARDICENT  OP  VERA  CRCZ,  AND 

HIS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SANE. 

What  a  noise  and  bustle  is  in  the  camp ! — 
hark !  there  is  something  going  on.  Hear  old 
Colonel  Harney’s  voice, — he  is  cursing  and 
swearing ;  most  likely  some  horses  are  loose,  or 
the  mounted  dragoons,  who  return  from  drilling, 
are  not  riding  in  files  by  two,  and  in  distance  of 
two  feet  from  the  foreman’s  horse’s  tail.  Never 
mind !  I  sit  here  unseen  and  undisturbed  in  this 
bushy  little  place,  covered  and  surrounded  by 
vines  and  shrubs,  with  the  prettiest  flowers  I 
ever  saw.  Had  I  remained  in  the  tent, 
to  clean  my  sabre  and  carbine,  our  or¬ 
derly  sergeant  would  have  called  me  out  to 
do  some  police  work.  How  noisy  the  fellows 
arc  in  the  camp, — almost  all  languages — I  hear 
Dutch,  French,  and  English, — it  is  quite  a  Ba¬ 
bel?  Indeed,  Wallenstein’s  camp  could  not 
have  been  composed  of  more  various  nations, 
and  harder  cases,  than  ours.  I  hope  nobody 
will  steal  my  belts ;  I  have  washed  them,  and 
hung  ’em  over  our  tent.  Bang!  Bang! 
Halloo,  they  are  throwing  bombs  from  the 
Castle  Ulloa  to  our  fellows  who  are  working  in 
the  trenches.  Look !  there  is  one  sailing  through 
the  air  like  a  comet  with  a  tail.  Bang !  there, 
she  bursts,  and  leaves  a  white  cloud  of 
smoke  in  the  air.  At  the  sea-beach  is  the  same 
noise  as  in  our  camp ;  sailors  and  soldiers  arc 
all  busy  to  get  the  big  cannon  on  shore.  Wait 
a  little,  Mr.  Senor,  we  soon  return  the  compli¬ 
ments.  Hush !  0  look  at  that  pretty  humming¬ 
bird!  there  is  another  one!  How  they  stand 
upright  in  the  air,  and  dip  their  long  bills  in 
the  flowers  to  suck  the  honey !  what  strength 
and  swiftness  they  must  have  in  their  little 
wings,  ten  times  more  in  proportion  than  an 
eagle !  There  comes  another  red-feathered  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  whistles  his  tune  ;  it  is  Mr.  Cardi¬ 
nal.  The  she-one  next  to  him  looks  at  me  as  an 
intruder.  She  must  have  her  nest  hereabouts, 
and  seems  to  be  afraid  of  me  ; — she  utters  her 
fears  to  her  husband.  Poor  little  birds,  don’t 
be  afraid, — I  shall  not  disturb  your  premises, — 
I  have  other  things  to  do  than  to  look  after 
birds’  eggs.  I  shall  kill  Mexicans,  who  never 
have  done  me  any  harm.  I  am  hired  for  that 
purpose  at  $8  a  month,  to  fight  Uncle  Sam’s 
battles,  and  to  help  him  vindicate  his  alleged 
rights  and  claims  against  Mexico. 

War!  what  an  awful  thing!  Here  we  are 
collected  almost  from  all  nations,  to  destroy 
human  life,  and  to  batter  down  a  city,  where 
the  inhabitants  like  to  enjoy  their  peaceful 
occupations.  All  this  is  caused  through  national 
ambition  and  selfishness,  and  through  the 
intrigues  and  instigation  of  some  national  lead¬ 
ers.  They  want  to  rise  in  their  political  career 
upon  the  misery  of  their  fellow-beings.  And 
we, — ^we  fools,  help  them  for  a  few  dollars,  to 
carry  out  their  scheme,  and  think  and  wonder, 
what  heroes  we  are  in  that  bioody  drama,  by 
sacrificing  our  bodies  and  souls.  People  say, 
the  noblest  work  of  God  is  man,  but  I  don’t 
think  so ;  any  how,  we  fellows  here  have  no 
claim  to  it  Animals  with  their  instinct  govern 
themselves  better  than  we  do  with  all  our 
boasted  cunningness,  vague  reason,  and  religions 
precepts.  Each  species  lives  in  peace,  and 
their  few  quarrels  are  soon  settled.  I  wish  I 
could  swap  with  one  of  the  humming-birds,  and 
quit  soldiership. 

I  hear  the  bugle  ;  what  does  that  mean  ?  Ah, 


the  band  is  called  to  play  before  the  old  Colo¬ 
nel’s  tent.  I  am  glad  I  sit  here;  now  I  can 
listen  without  interruption.  What  a  fine  march 
that  is ; — I  heard  the  same  many  times  when  I 
was  in  the  Prussian  army,  thirty  years  ago.  O, 
those  were  happy  days !  Young,  courageous, — 
the  world  before  me — and  everything  looked 
bright!  That  tune,  1  did  not  like  its  music ;  it 
was  not  gay  enough, — too  earnest  and  grave, 
— moaning  more  for  death  than  for  life ;  but 
now  it  is  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  What 
changes  and  dark  clouds  have  passed  through 
my  life  ; — all  my  hopes  of  this  world  lay  now 
in  the  grave,  and  I  soon  shall  follow.  Be  quiet, 
poor  heart !  I  am  a  quivering  autumn  leaf,  and 
shall  soon  drop,  when  the  thunder  rolls,  and 
the  tempest  blows.  That  devilish  rusty  spot  on 
the  hilt  of  the  sword ;  I  can’t  get  it  clean.  At 
every  inspection  of  arms,  the  captain  and  the 
orderly  sergeant  are  swearing  andoursing  about 
it  What  is  that  T  A  tesu:  drops  from  my  eyes 
on  the  spot.  O !  how  bright  the  hilt  gets  uow ! 
I  scarcely  perceive  the  old  spot  Yes,  tears 
have  sometimes  the  power  to  wash  off  many 
spots  in  this  life.  Had  some  of  the  fellows  in 
the  camp  seen  them,  how  they  would  have 
laughed  at  me,  and  taken  it  for  weakness  and 
cowardice.  But  stop,  we  soon  shall  see  when 
bullets  are  whistling  round  us.  fie  who  then 
keeps  cool  and  trembles  not,  will  be  the  man ; 
no  matter  if  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  past  and  happier  days,  drew  a  tear 
from  his  eyes.  “Fall  in!  Fall  in!”  Now  I 
must  be  off,  otherwise  I  shall  be  too  late. 

When  I  came  into  the  camp,  every  one  was 
running  to  fall  in  in  his  proper  place  of  the 
company,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  the 
last  After  the  companies  had  assembled,  the 
roll  was  called,  and  as  none  were  missing,  our 
orderly  sergeant  called  the  names  of  some  to 
step  forward.  Fourteen  had  already  stepped 
forward,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  another 
fellow’s  besides.  We  were  now  sixteen,  and 
almost  all  Germans.  The  captain  in  front  told 
us  to  go  to  the  cook,  draw  for  one-day  rations, 
and  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  he  ordered  ua  to 
fall  in  before  the  adjutant’s  tent,  with  carbiae 
and  twenty  cartridges,  but  without  satoe  and 
cartridge-box.  We  might  now  go  to  our  tents, 
and  take  a  nap  until  the  fixed  hour.  We  knew 
now  that  we  were  selected  to  work  in  the 
trenches  next  day.  At  the  appointed  hour,  we 
assembled  before  the  adjutant’s  tent,  of  each 
company  sixteen,  and  amonnted  altogether  to 
160  men.  One  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant  took 
the  command,  and  we  started  off  to  the  trenches. 
It  was  dark  like  pitch,  and  we  had  about  three 
miles  to  the  first  ditch.  We  passed  an  open 
plain  at  a  fair  shot  distance  ft'om  the  Castle 
Ulloa,  and  could  see  in  the  dark  how  the 
twenty-four  pounders  had  ploughed  up  the 
ground,  and  also  the  holes  which  the  bombs  had 
digged.  But  it  was  so  dark  that  flrom  the  castle 
they  could  not  see  us.  Coming  to  the  first  ditch, 
the  sun  was  rising,  and  after  marching  along  in 
the  same,  we  soon  came  to  another  one,  where 
a  powder-magazine  was  to  be  erected.  Artilery- 
men  were  busy  to  dig  a  ditch  round  the  same, 
and  to  throw  the  earth  on  the  top ;  we  worked 
by  squads,  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  others 
were  resting.  The  Mexicans  had  not  fired  a 
shot,  but  we  could  see  round  ns  how  the  bullets 
and  bombs  had  mutilated  the  sod  of  the  ground 
the  day  previous.  Upon  the  fort  in  the  city  oppo¬ 
site  the  castie  we  perceived  Mexican  soldiers 
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and  officers.  They  were  spying  at  us  with  their 
glasses,  to  find  out  the  spot  where  we  were  work¬ 
ing.  At  once  aball  passed  us,  and  created  quite  a 
sensation.  The  ball  whiszed  over  us  about  two 
feet,  and  threw  up  thirty  yards  behind  us  cac¬ 
tus  trees,  briars,  etc.,  with  a  tremendous  vehe¬ 
mence,  in  the  air.  Those  on  the  top  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  jumped  down,  and  sundry  queer  counte¬ 
nances  were  visible.  Some^of  the  Hard  Cases 
looked  pale,  but  soothed  us  by  saying,  “  There 
was  no  danger,  as  they  were  shooting  too  high.” 
Our  young  lieutenant  had  also  undergone  a 
countenance-change,  and  his  rosy  cheeks  had 
faded  a  little.  I  was  just  throwing  dirt  on 
the  top,  when  a  second  ball  came,  and  the 
lieutenant  behind  ordered  me  to  give  my  spade 
to  another  man.  In  this  way  the  Mexicans  kept 
up  their  fire  without  iqjury  to  us,  and  we  com¬ 
pleted  our  work.  From  that  powder-magazine  led 
ahother  ditch  five  feet  deep,  and  about  200  yards 
long  towards  the  first  parallel,  which  was  about 
800  yards  from  the  forts  and  the  city.  We 
marched  now  in  the  same  by  file  of  two,  and 
came  about  twenty  yards  from  the  parallel  to 
another  short  ditch  to  the  left,  in  which  also  a 
powder-magazine  was  to  be  erected.  During 
our  march  in  that  long  ditch,  I  had  some  fear ; 
because  the  bullets  were  flying  pretty  close  on 
both  sides,  and  if  one  ball  should  have  happened 
to  hit  the  ditch,  it  would  have  killed  more  than 
twenty  men  of  us.  This  ditch  was  all  the  time 
full  of  soldiers,  and  in  a  straight  line  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  enemy’s  cannon.  In  laying 
out  that  ditch  I  thought  there  was  some  mis¬ 
take.  I  would  have  constructed  the  same  in 
shape  of  a  fence-worm,  and  no  ball  could  have 
then  touched  anybody.  However,  all  passed  off 
Inckily,  and  we  got  to  the  second  powder  maga¬ 
zine  unhurt.  A  part  of  us  were  now  ordered 
to  work,  and  the  others  had  to  rest.  I  soon  got 
my  turn,  and  had  to  climb  up  the  ditch.  An 
officer  of  the  engineers,  with  some  privates 
directed  the  work,  and  a  spade  was  handed  to 
me  to  throw  up  the  earth.  Here  we  were  more 
exposed  to  the  Mexican  fire.  The  spot  was 
higher,  and  the  bullets  almost  touched  the  sand 
hill  of  the  magazine.  Wc  had  to  watch  their 
loading  and  firing,  and  jumped  down,  when  the 
bolls  came  nearer  to  our  heads.  After  working 
half  an  hour,  the  officer  told  me  to  give  my 
spade  to  another  man,  and  to  go  down  to  rest. 
I  did  BO,  and  sat  down  in  the  ditch  with  the 
others,  who  had  not  yet  worked.  I  felt  hungry, 
took  out  my  haversack,  picked  out  some 
raw  pork  and  biscuit,  and  was  eating,  when 
the  sergeant  perceived  me.  Here  I  must  men¬ 
tion,  that  this  sergeant,  or  corporal,  had  a  spite 
on  me  since  our  embarkation  from  Brazos  St. 
Yago,  namely,  the  night  before  our  embarkation. 
I  had  obtained  a  small  slice  of  beef,  and  was 
roasting  it  under  an  old  wreck  of  a  schooner 
laying  on  the  beach,  imder  which  1  had  put  up 
my  quarters.  Next  to  me  was  a  party  of  dra¬ 
goons  of  his  company,  of  whom  I  got  the  beef, 
and  they  were  preparing  their  supper  in  the 
same  way  as  I  did.  The  said  corporal,  or  ser¬ 
geant,  passed  me  half  corned,  and  seeing  me  and 
my  beefsteak,  he  said :  “  Be  d — nd,  old  Dutch 
b-gg-r,  I  must  have  some  of  your  beef!”  •'  To 
which  I  replied :  “  Go  to  h-11 ;  I  will  knock  you 
down  if  you  address  me  in  this  way.”  He  then 
turned  to  his  men,  accosted  them  in  the  same 
manner,  and  received  the  same  answer.  He 
repeated  his  insults,  and  an  old  dragoon,  a 


Canadian  Frenchman,  took  it  up,  and  gave 
him  battle,  by  which  he  was  worsted.  After  be¬ 
ing  licked,  he  gave  good  words  not  to  speak 
about  it ;  but  I  stepped  forward,  and  told  him 
if  he  ever  insulted  me  again,  I  would  report 
him  to  his  captain.  This  was  the  cause  of  his 
spite  on  me. 

Seeing  me  now  sitting  down  with  the  rest,  he 
jumped  up  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  work. 
I  told  him  the  officer  of  the  engineers  had  sent 
me  down,  as  I  had  done  my  job.  But  he  ordered 
me  back,  I  remonstrating,  why  he  did  not  send 
the  others,  who  had  not  worked,  he  walked  off  to 
our  lieutenant.  Directly,  the  lieutenant  came, 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  obey  orders.  I 
told  him  the  reason,  but  he  said,  “  If  you  don’t 
go  directly,  I  shall  jerk  and  buck  you.  In  a 
rage,  I  got  up,  took  my  carbine,  clomb  up 
again,  grasped  from  another  man’s  hand  a  spade, 
and  began,  under  cursing  and  swearing,  to  throw 
up  dirt  again,  and  saying,  in  my  rage,  “  Would 

to  God  that  a  bomb  might  blow  up  this  d - d 

magazine  and  us  all.”  The  lieutenant  of  the 
engineers  turned  round  and  asked  me,  “  What  is 
the  matter,  old  man?  why  are  yon  in  such  a 
passion?”  I  told  him  the  cause  of  it,  how  our 
lieutenant  would  treat  me  if  I  came  down  again. 
But  he  replied,  "  Go  down,  old  man,  you  have 
done  your  duty,  and  tell  your  officer  I  had 
ordered  you  down  as  commander  of  the  work.” 
Jumping  down  the  ditch,  the  other  dragoons 
had  left  the  spot,  and  I  was  told  they  had  been 
sent  to  work  at  the  cemetery,  to  which  the  first 
parallel  led.  Bombs  and  twenty-four  pounders 
were  whizzing  and  whistling  from  the  city  and 
forts  in  all  directions ;  but  did  not  do  much 
injury.  In  the  parallel  towards  the  cemetery,  I 
perceived  our  lieutenant.  He  was  sitting  down 
in  the  ditch,  and  had  made  a  little  incavation 
in  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  for  the  purpose  to 
secure  his  head  from  the  pieces  of  shells,  which, 
after  the  explosion,  were  thrown  tremendous 
high  in  the  air,  and  fell  then  down,  scattered 
with  an  immense  force.  In  this  way,  he  had 
contrived  to  save  his  skull  and  brains  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  Seeing  me  coming 
up  the  parallel,  he  halloed  to  me,  why  I  did  not 
walk  bent.  But  I  thought  it  was  of  no  use,  as 
the  balls  flew  over  me  too  quick  to  make  a  bow 
in  time,  and  to  crawl  on  all  four  would  look 
rather  too  cowardly.  Being,  however,  afraid  he 
would  report  me  to  our  captain  for  my  disobe¬ 
dience,  I  made  front,  when  I  came  up  to  him, 
and  begged  him  not  to  report  me.  “  Never 
mind,”  said  he,  in  a  quivering  voice.  “  Go  to 
your  work.”  At  the  cemetery,  our  dragoons 
had  already  finished  the  job,  and  we  returned 
to  our  former  place  near  the  powder-magazine. 
In  front  of  it  was  a  battery  erected,  mounted  with 
three  or  four  mortars.  The  artillerymen  wera 
fetching  ammunition  and  bombs  from  the  two 
magazines.  To  cover  that  battery,  they  had 
thrown  up  a  high  and  big  sand-bank  or  wall, 
and  had  laid  on  the  top  of  it  bags  filled  with 
sand.  Every  Mexican  ball  made  the  sand  be¬ 
neath  the  bags  run  down,  and  being  such  laid 
on  the  top  lengthway,  were  apt  to  roll  down. 
Four  dragoons  were  called  again  to  throw  up 
earth  or  sand,  and  I  went  with  three  others  to 
do  the  job.  The  artillerymen  were  already 
loading  the  mortars,  but  not  a  shot  from  our 
side  was  yet  fired.  I  saw  that  our  throwing  up 
sand  was  of  no  use,  and  told  one  of  the  dra¬ 
goons  to  help  me  up  to  the  bags,  that  I  might 
turn  them  across,  where  they  could  not  slip  off 


or  roll  down  when  a  ball  might  strike  them. 
One  lifted  me  up,  and  I  turned  the  bags  round. 
It  was  hard  work,  as  the  bags  were  heavy,  be¬ 
sides  some  bullets  were  whistling  pretty  close 
over  me. 

I  could  never  plainly  see  how  the  Mexican  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  fort  of  the  city  were  still  spying  at 
us.  One  of  our  artillerists  said : — “Take  care, 
old  man,  that  the  Mexicans  don’t  pop  yon 
down.”  I  took  the  hint  and  jumped  down,  just 
as  our  first  mortar  was  fired  off.  As  soon  as  the 
smoke  was  rolling  over  the  wall,  the  Mexicans 
ceased  to  fire.  They  saw  now  where  we  had  hid 
ourselves,  and  planted  their  cannon  according¬ 
ly.  Almost  every  ball  struck  now  the  rampart, 
or  was  whistling  close  over  it.  A  tremendons 
fire  ensued  now  on  both  sides,  and  our  artillery¬ 
men  had  now  their  task,  and  we  Dragoons  were 
set  at  liberty. 

Every  one  was  now  hunting  for  a  hiding 
place,  and,  like  rabbits,  we  were  running  in  the 
ditches  to  find  a  safe  spot.  I  looked  in  the 
ditch  next  where  that  powder  magazine  was. 
But,  0,  Lord !  how  full  was  the  place,  I  scarcely 
could  get  five  paces  inside  to  sit  down  or  bend 
down.  The  greatest  part  were  rushing  and 
pushing  into  the  magazine  like  sheep,  when  the 
dog  or  wolf  is  after  them.  Every  one  was  kick¬ 
ing  and 'pushing  to  get  farther  in  the  hole,  and 
as  it  soon  got  crammed  full,  the  last  ones  had 
only  the  chance  to  put  their  heads  in,  and  stand 
with  their  backs — out-doors.  I  took  up,  in  the 
meantime,  two  spades,  and  held  them  over  my 
head  in  order  to  secure  my  skull  in  case  a  hurl¬ 
ed  bombshell  should  fall  on  it,  which  were 
thrown  high  over  us  in  the  air  after  the  explo¬ 
sion.  The  pieces  in  the  air  looked  like  swallows, 
and  fell  down  with  a  tremendous  force.  I  dig¬ 
ged  afterwards  some  pieces  out  of  the  ground, 
not  heavier  than  two  pence  ;  but  they  lay  about 
eighteen  inches  deep.  One  twenty-four  pounder 
struck  the  sand  bags  behind  us,  and  threw  two 
bags  over  me  and  my  neighbor.  After  we 
crawled  out  beneath,  the  ball,  sticking  in  the 
sand  of  the  rampart,  rolled  over  my  companion’s 
head  and  into  the  hand  of  an  engineer,  who  was 
laying  in  the  ditch  just  before  us.  I  told  them 
I  would  give  them  a  certificate  that  they  had 
been  shot  with  a  twenty-four  pounder  on  the 
head  and  hands,  and  were  still  unhurt ;  they 
might  gain  a  bet  by  it.  There  was  one  captain 
of  the  artillery,  whom  I  recollect  with  pleasure. 
He  was  an  officer  and  a  soldier,  as  every  one 
ought  to  be,  but,  unfortunately,  as  few  are.  He 
appeared  to  have  those  under  his  command  who 
had  to  fetch  the  ammunition  from  the  magazine 
in  the  rear.  They  had  to  pass  that  long  ditch 
I  mentioned  before,  and  were  most  exposed  by 
the  wrong  construction  of  the  same. 

•  When  the  cannon  balls  and  bombs  were  pass¬ 
ing  them,  and  striking  the  sod  right  and  left 
close  by,  the  latter  bursting  within  five  or  six 
yards  of  them,  and  privates  and  officers  were 
making  polite  bows,  he  stood  erect  and  looked 
around  as  if  nothing  was  going  on,  but  made 
always  a  funny  and  appropriate  remark  to  the 
balls,  that  they  might  respect  the  ditch,  and  not 
interfere  with  his  men’s  business,  and  so  forth. 
His  countenance  was  so  calm  and  composed, 
that  it  really  inspired  the  same  in  others.  No 
hard  words  to  those  that  dodged  and  let  the 
ammunition  drop,  and  picked  it  up  again.  All 
what  he  said  wa.s  in  a  mild  but  distinct  and 
commanding  tone,  and  I  am  sure  he  was  the 
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father  and  friend  of  the  private  soldier  in  every 
respect ;  not  like  many  others  who  in  the  battle 
cowardly  dodge,  or  creep  behind  the  front ;  but 
far  from  peril  tramp  upon  the  poor  privates, 
steal  their  rations,  and  show  their  courage  by  a 
cruel  and  unlawful  military  treatment  towards 
their  subordinates. 

The  Arc  on  both  sides  was  kept  up  briskly  till 
night,  and  must  have  been  a  grand  sight  to  the 
spectators  in  the  camp  and  upon  the  big  sand 
hills  round  Vera  Cruz.  Towards  evening,  we 
scattered  dragoons,  were  ordered  to  quit  our 
hiding  places  and  go  home,  namely  to  our  tents. 
I  darted  up  with  some  others,  and  rushed  in  full 
speed  through  that  dangerous  long  ditch  to¬ 
wards  the  magazine  in  the  rear,  behind  which 
we  thought  to  And  shelter  against  them  old  big 
bullets.  But  arriving  there,  the  ditches  round 
the  same  were  crammed  up  and  stacked  full 
with  men  already,  and  we  had  to  stand  on  the 
platform — not  on  the  Baltimore,  but  Santa 
Anna’s.  Our  Ane  captain  had  to  take  the  same 
stand  with  us,  and  seeing  three  bombs  scattered 
round  us  in  a  very  short  distance,  with  their 
burning  matches,  and  digging  holes  in  the 
ground,  addressed  them  in  his  usual  polite  man¬ 
ner,  not  to  spit  in  our  face.  But  he  had  scarcely 
Anished  his  address,  when  one  after  the  other 
bursted,  and  threw  their  powder  dirt  in  our 
face  and  the  pieces  of  the  shells  close  over  our 
heads.  This  moment  we  dragoons  embraced  to 
get  out  of  the  cannon  shot,  and  ran  in  full  gal¬ 
lop  over  an  open  plain  about  three  hundred 
yards  long,  till  wo  came  to  the  same  ditch  which 
we  had  Arst  passed  in  the  morning.  Now  we 
were  safe,  and  breathing  free,  and  our  young 
lieutenant  commanded  with  a  martial  voice : — 
“  Right !”  “  Left !”  “  Keep  up !”  and  so  we 
stepped  off  in  Arst  rate  order  back  to  the  camp, 
where  every  one  was  surrounded  by  his  com¬ 
rades  to  hear  the  story  how  he  escaped  from 
being  shot. 

Finally,  I  must  remark,  that  our  last  race  was 
the  most  dangerous.  The  Mexicans  peppered  us 
most  gallantly  from  their  forts  with  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  having  no  more  ditches  and  ram¬ 
parts  for  shelter,  I  thought  by  every  step  to  get 
a  knock  down  or  a  leg  blown  off,  when  a  ball 
struck  to  the  left  and  threw  the  sod  and  sand  in 
my  face,  I  jumped  to  the  right,  and  when  the 
same  thing  happened  there  on  the  right,  I  jump¬ 
ed  to  the  left  again.  However,  no  man  with  a 
race  horse  could  have  kept  up  with  us,  by  pass¬ 
ing  that  fatal  plain.  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
my  own  swiftness,  how  fast  I  could  run  in  my 
old  days.  An  Oi.d  Dkagoon, 

A»D  yow  A  WOOD-CBOmcR. 

-  - 

A  College  for  trath  Sexea. 

It  seems  there  is  a  collegiate  institution  at 
Alfred  Centre,  iu  this  State,  where  male  and 
female  pupils  have  equal  chances  for  an  educa- 
tion,  and  receive  alike  the  diplomas  and  honors 
of  the  College.  We  were  not  aware  of  this  till 
now,  and  perhaps  the  fact  will  be  news  to  most 
of  our  readers.  We,  therefore,  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  we  have  received  fl:om  a 
visitor  there,  giving  some  account  of  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Exercises  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  the 
present  month  : — ; 

n  Ms  SMor  of  Us  OhUtd  StaUt  MagaMne. 

Ainuo  Ckitsb,  N.  Y.,  1 
(th  July,  IBM.  ; 

Alfred  Centre  is  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  d4pot — a  quiet  little  spot — a  gem  amid 


the  hills.  It  has  much  the  aspect  of  a  New 
England  village,  from  which  it  was  originallv 
settled  by  a  sect  of  “  Seventh-Day  Baptists,” 
who  came  out  to  this  lone  valley  that  they 
might  choose  their  day  of  rest,  and  disturb  no¬ 
body’s  Sabbath  by  so  doing.  The  houses  are 
low,  and  painted  white,  with  green  blinds,  and 
peering,  as  they  do,  from  the  midst  of  abundant 
foliage,  the  effect  is  quite  picturesque.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  design  of  the 
Seventh  Day-Baptists  in  choosing  their  location, 
the  Alfred  people  are  far  from  being  exclu¬ 
sively  of  that  sect  at  the  present  time.  The 
site  was  chosen  many  years  since  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  enterprise  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
Seminary,  or  College,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  of  the  neighboring  towna 
He  achieved  his  purpose  with  incredible  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance,  and  has  now  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  three  large  convenient  buildings 
crowning  the  side  of  the  breezy  hill,  in  which 
are  accommodated  some  three  or  four  hundred 
pupils,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  commodious  chapel  for  religious 
or  collegiate  exercisea 

It  was  a  pleasant  si^ht  to  see  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  side  by  side  in  their  recitations,  and 
each  receiving  their  diplomas  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sex.  On  Monday,  July  3d,  the  Female 
Literary  Society  held  their  anniversary.  The 
e.xercises  were  creditable  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  scud  you  a  poem  read  by  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  which  you  will  admit  is  very  sweet,  and 
gives  promise  of  merit  of  a  high  order  in  the 
future. 

In  the  evening,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  lectured, 
by  invitation,  to  a  large  audience  collected 
from  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Then  j 
followed  re^ings,  music,  poems,  ete.  On  the 
Fourth,  the  day  was  pleasantly  Ailed  with  the 
exercises  of  the  male  literary  societies. 

In  comparing  the  productions  of  the  two  sexes 
in  the  various  exercises  of  the  College,  the 
balance  is  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  masculine 
half  of  the  pupils.  I  observe  throughout  the  in¬ 
stitution  an  air  of  courtesy  entirely  devoid  of 
all  familiarity  in  the  deportment  of  the  students. 
They  dress  plainly,  live  temperately,  and  per¬ 
form  the  duties  designed  on  ^e  part  of  parents 
and  guardians  in  sending  them  here — that  is, 
they  study.  In  this  respect  the  College  of 
Alfred  Centre  might  be  cited  as  a  model  to  more 
richly  endowed  seminaries.  No  ardent  spirits 
arc  sold  anywhere  in  the  village,  and  the  pupils 
have  all  of  them  an  air  of  sobriety  and  good 
faith  pleasing  to  witness ;  they  are  treated  also 
by  the  faculty  with  a  companionable  conmder- 
ateness.  There  is  excellent  material  for  an 
institution  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  this  College 
are  not  equal  to  their  opportunities. 

The  musical  department  is  well  sustained, 
and  in  the  evening  we  had  the  Flower  Queen, 
so  celebrated  of  late  in  school-girl  annals,  per¬ 
formed  by  about  Afty  young  ladies,  all  dressed 
in  white  and  crowned  with  Aowers,  the  hair 
sweeping  the  shoulders  in  long  curls.  The  effect 
was  very  beautiful,  and  the  whole  well  sustain¬ 
ed.  The  Queen  looked,  and  sustained  her  part, 
admirably.  This  was  really  a  very  Ane  thing 
everywhere,  but  in  a  secluded  spot  like  this, 
was  a  most  unexpected  gratiAcation. 

The  graduating  class  consisted  of  about  thirty 
members  of  both  sexes.  I  observed  the  young 
girls  wore  some  of  them  affected  to  tears  as  they 
received  their  diploma,  and  well  they  might  be, 
for  this  is  a  new  era  iu  the  experience  of  woman¬ 
hood,  and  one  that  points  most  signiAcantly  to 
a  great  and  brightened  future.  It  would  seem 
to  be  invidious  to  particularize  any  one  of  this 
interesting  group,  or  I  would  like  to  name  one 
whose  calm,  earnest  face,  simple  diction,  and 
womanly  tone,  gave  promise  of  more  excellence 
and  usefulness  in  the  time  to  come.  The  ladies 
were  all  tastefully  habited  in  black  silk  dresses, 
with  white  silk  scswfs  passing  over  one  shoulder 
and  knotted  under  the  other. 

The  occasion  has  been  one  of  great  interest  to 
me  as  illustrating  views  I  have  long  entertained 
in  regard  to  education,  and  which  have  been 
here  carried  out  in  a  very  good  degree,  though 
not  entirely,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  women 
of  capacity  should  not  All  professors’  chairs  in 


our  public  institutions.  But  time — time  will 
bring  about  the  realization  of  all  great  aims. 

Adieu.  *  *  • 

[The  following  is  the  poem  of  the  young  lady 
student,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter.] 

FAREWELL. 

BT  FROKIK  CORKT. 

“•  Fabbwkij.  !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been,— 

A  Round  which  makes  us  Unger, — yet  fareweU !” — Bruou. 

Fareweu.  !  a  word  of  fearful  power, 

That’s  ever  in  tlie  ear  ; 

The  burthen  of  each  passing  hour. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  bier. 

A  .sound  that  echoes  everywhere. 

That  heart  may  beat,  or  footstep  dare. 

It  trembles  low  on  every  breath. 

That  rustles  lighUy  by  ; 

It  blights  the  buds  in  Beauty's  wTeath, 

And  clouds  Hope's  sunny  sky  : 

Its  gifts  are  mournful  ones  ;  and  sad, — 

A  brow  less  smooth — a  heart  less  glad. 

I've  stood  within  the  balls  of  song, 

'Mid  wildest  revriry, 

And  every  heart  and  harp  seemed  strung. 

To  mirth  and  melody  ; 

But  long  ere  night  bad  taken  wing, 

Broken  was  many  a  silver  string. 

I've  seen  the  coral  Up  grow  pale, 

Tears  dim  the  beaming  eye. 

As  'midst  the  joy,  some  heart's  low  waU 
Came  stealing  sadly  by. 

E’en  'midst  the  music’s  merriest  sweU, 

The  discord  came, — it  was — fareweU. 

I've  gazed  upon  the  snowy  brow. 

Damp  with  the  dews  of  death  ; 

I've  felt  the  faint  pulse  flattering  low. 

With  the  last  departing  breath  ; 

I've  seen  the  eye  grow  strangely  bright — 

As  if  to  trace  the  spirit's  flight. 

I'rc  felt  the  hand  of  waxen  hue 
Clasp  mine,  when  cold  and  weak  ; 

It  mutely  gave  the  fond  adieu, 

The  white  lip  could  not  speak. 

Tuat  clasp  unlocked  the  spirit’s  cell. 

And  gave  to  mine — but  that  breweU. 

It  was  enough  !  it  bore  my  thought 
High  o'er  the  care-dimmed  earth. 

To  realms  with  so  much  gladness  fraught. 

Where  the  spirit  has  its  birth  ; 

It  filled  my  soul  with  heaven-sent  gleams. 

From  a  fairer  land,  than  the  land  of  dreams. 

And  I  have  gazed  on  scenes  Uke  this. 

In  many  a  by -gone  day. 

With  fairy  forms  that  now — ah,  yea  ! 

That  now  are  far  away  ; 

I’ve  listened  to  the  sUver  tone 
Of  voices,  joyous  as  your  own. 

But  the  glowing  cheek,  the  sonny  brow. 

The  bright  eye's  laughing  beam. 

The  happy  heart — what  are  they  now  f 
Nought —  but  a  vanished  dream, — 

A  severed  chain — a  broken  spell — 

A  song,  whose  last  note  was — fareweU. 

Fareweli  I  in  bitterness,  again 
The  parting  cup  is  filled  ; 

Its  nectar-dranghts  are — tears  of  pain 
From  throbbing  hearts  distilled. 

And  of  that  cup,  each  ruby  lip 

Now  wreathed  with  smiles,  too  soon  must  sip. 

Farewell  I  perchance  we  never  more. 

As  we  koK  met,  may  meet ; 

The  by -gone  paths  we’ve  rambled  o'er. 

May  sound  to  other  feet ; 

But  will  not  memory’s  golden  spell 
Still  Unger,  though  wo  say — farewell  f 
Ah,  yea  I  like  old  delicious  lays 
Of  music’s  sweetness,  borne 
From  the  (ar  distance  of  bright  days. 

That  never  may  return, — 

Visions  of  early  bliss  will  thrill 
The  spirit’s  rusted  chords, — farew^  I 
AintD  CiBmx,  July  3rd,  IBM. 
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ClUldren. 

The  young  thoughts  that  drop,  fresh  and 
original,  from  the  lips  of  childhood,  are  often 
highly  amusing,  and  sometimes  instructive. 
Friend  Clarke,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Maga¬ 
zine,  who  has  a  great  penchant  for  wit  and 
humor,  occasionally  serves  up  a  chapter  of  the 
wise  and  witty  sayings  of  children,  the  reading 
of  which  “doeth  good  like  a  medicine”  to 
“children  of  a  larger  growth.”  We  quote  a 
few  specimens : — 

“I  BELIEVE  you  do  like  children,  even  if  they 
are  not  your  own.  Did  you  ever  teach  school  ?” 
“I  did  once,  ‘out  west.’  A  precious  time  I  had 
of  it,  too ;  half  boys,  and,  consequently,  half 
girls.  One  day  I  reprimanded  them  for  play¬ 
ing  together.  Out  spoke  a  little  ‘chap’  of 
four: 

“  ‘  What  harm  is  there  in  playing  with  the 
girls,  I’d  like  to  know?’ 

“  Another  wee  fellow  was  learning  to  read  in 
a  picture-primer.  He  commenced  one  morn¬ 
ing, ‘H-e-n.’  Well,  what  does  that  spell?  It 
puzzled  him ;  but  after  ogling  at  the  picture  a 
moment,  his  face  suddenly  brightened,  and, 
looking  up  triumphantly,  he  ejaculated, 

“‘Rooster!’ 

“  Another,  at  another  time,  happened  to  be 
reading  of  the  curious  skin  of  the  elephant. 

“  ‘  Did  you  ever  see  an  elephant’s  skin  ?’  I 
asked. 

“  ‘  I  have !’  shouted  a  little  ‘  six-year-old  ’  at 
the  foot  of  the  class. 

“  ‘  Where  V  I  asked,  quite  amused  at  his  earn¬ 
estness. 

“  ‘  On  the  elephant .”  said  he,  with  a  most  pro¬ 
voking  grin. 

“  He  had  seen  ‘  the  elephant,’  that  boy,  young 
as  he  was. 

“  A  little  boy  came  in  one  morning  with  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  inquired  if  the  Chinese 
stood  on  their  heads. 

“  ‘  No,’  I  answered,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  question,  ‘why?’ 

“  ‘  Cause,’  said  he,  ‘  Jim  Brown  says  they  live 
under  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  they  stick  on,  any  how.’ 

“  A  little  fellow,  from  four  to  five  years  old, 
having  perforated  the  knee  of  his  trowsers,  was 
intensely  delighted  with  a  patch  his  grand-mam¬ 
ma  had  appli^.  He  would  sit  and  gaze  upon 
it  in  a  state  of  remarkable  admiration  :  and  in 
one  of  these  moods  suddenly  e.xclaimed : 

“  ‘  Grand-ma  must  put  one  on  ’tother  knee, 
and  two  behind,  like  Eddy  Smith’s.’ 

“  If  this  boy  lives  he  will  beat  Gov.  Marcy, 
two  to  one. 

“  ‘  A  new  comer  ’  into  a  family  is  generally  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  the  infantile  mind.  ‘  Where 
did  it  came  from?’  ‘Who  brought  it?’  are 
<][ue8tions  always  asked  by  children  at  such 
umes.  A  few  months  since  wc  had  a  darling 
baby  bom.  Our  little  ones  were  filled  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  Questions  were  asked,  but  there 
was  no  satisfying  their  curiosity.  Nothing  short 
of  positive  certainty  would  suit  them.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  talked  over  with  each  other.  At  last  a 
little  son,  just  turned  of  eight  years,  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  ‘  wee  thing’s  ’  birth. 

“‘Angels had  taken  him  in  their  arms,  and 
dropped  him  into  the  doctor’s  house,  and  he 
had  brought  him  to  us!’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  a  charming  daughter  of  five  sum¬ 
mers,  ‘  the  baby  was  found  in  a  basket  of  flow¬ 
ers,  or  else  in  a  bed  of  roses !’ 

“  How  will  age  and  experience  take  away 
from  these  innocent  children  all  that  now  seems 
so  mvsterious,  and  plunge  them  into  mysteries 
whicn  can  never  be  solved  this  side  of  heaven !’ 

“  One  of  the  prattlers  of  our  family  once  said, 
on  first  observing  the  moon: 

“  ‘  O !  there  is  a  lamp  in  the  sky.’ 

“  A  baby  brother,  looking  up  the  other  even¬ 
ing  and  seeing  Venus  beside  the  moon,  told  his 
nurse  that  ‘  there  was  a  little  star,  and  the  moon 
was  the  father  of  it.’ 

“  This  morning  the  brightest  of  my  little  flock, 
a  darling  boy,  who  has  only  numbered  three  and 
a  half  years,  was  walking  with  his  nurse ;  as 
they  approached  a  small  ice-pond  which  is  near 


the  house,  she  told  him  that  he  must  never  go 
near  that  pond. 

“  ‘  Whv  not  ?’  (Children  must  always  have  a 
reason  given  them  for  every  assertion.) 

“  ‘  Because,’  she  replied,  ‘  George,  you  would 
get  drowned,  and  I  should  feel  so  bad !’ 

“ ‘Then  Eliza,  I  would  not  speak  to  you,  but 
I’d  go  up  to  heaven.’ 

“  ‘  I  should  feel  so  sorry  for  that,’  replied  the 
nurse;  ‘I  should  cry — for  what  should  I  do 
without  GeorM  ?’ 

“  He  stood  in  a  thoughtful  posture  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  turning  around,  he  says : 

“  ‘  Eliza,  just  you  jump  in  and  drown  your¬ 
self,  and  come  up  to  heaven,  and  I  will  let  you 
in!’ 

“  A  little  girl  here,  after  repeating  her  usual 
prayer  which  her  sick  mother  had  taught  her, 
asked  if  she  might  say  ‘  words  of  her  own.’ 
Leave  being  given,  she  went  on : 

“  ‘  O  Lord  1  don’t  let  my  ma  die,  nor  gran’-ma, 
nor  any  of  my  uncles  and  aunts,  or  any  of  my 
cousins ;  and  don’t  let  our  hired  girl  die  ;  but, 
O  Lord,  you  may  let  who  else  die  you  arc  a 
mind  to !’ 

“  I  was  amused,  and  perhaps  you  will  be,  at  a 
remark  of  a  four-year  old  youngster  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  has  a  brother,  a  few  months 
old,  that  he  is  particularly  fond  of.  A  few  days 
ago,  a  visitor  told  him  she  wanted  to  take  ba% 
home^with  her,  with  his  permission.  ‘  No,’  said 
he,  we  can’t  spare  him :  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  to 
do — ask  God !  He’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  ex¬ 
actly  like  him.’  , 

“  In  our  household,  is  a  bright  little  boy  of  six 
years.  A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  family,  in 
the  course  of  a  ‘  talk  ’  with  him,  made  some  re¬ 
mark  about  ‘  fighting-men.’  Sammy  answered, 
‘  Men  that  fight  are  wicked.’  He  was  asked  if 
General  Wawington  was  a  wicked  man?  Sam¬ 
my  instantly  asked,  ‘  if  General  Washington  was 
not  a  soldier?’  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  Well,  soldiers  have  to 
fight!’ 

“  A  little  nephew  of  mine,  a  ‘  five  year  old,’ 
whose  mind  was  running  on  holiday  subjects, 
said  to  his  father : 

“‘Papa!  does  Santa  Claus  travel  all  over  the 
world  at  Christmas !’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  my  son,’  was  the  answer. 

“  ‘  I  shoudn’t  think  he’d  go  to  Africa,  said  the 
child. 

“  ‘  Why  not  ?’  he  was  asked. 

“  ‘  Why,  because  they  have  got  no  stockings 
there 

“  Our  little  ‘  Eddy  ’  sometimes  says  queer 
things :  most  little  boys  of  two  years  of  age  do. 
A  few  nights  ago,  having  just  finished  a  ‘  famous’ 
piece  of  pie,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  was 
summoned  by  his  mother  to  ‘  say  his  prayers  ’ 
and  go  to  bed.  Kneeling  at  her  side,  he  re¬ 
peated  after  her  that  heaven-taught  petition, — 
‘  Our  father,  which  art  in  heaven,’  etc.,  until 
she  came  to  the  passage,  ‘  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,’ — when,  raising  his  head,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  into  her  face,  he  said : 

“  ‘  Oh,  no,  mother ! — pie  ! — say  pie  !’  ” 


Artificial  Production  of  Plsli.* 

If  the  man,  who  “  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,”  confers  a 
blessing  upon  his  race,  what  must  be  said  of  the 
man  who  produces  a  thousand  of  fishes  to 
swim  where  but  oue  swam  before  ?  The  follow¬ 
ing  article,  cut  from  an  exchange  paper,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  If  all  the  ponds,  rivers, 
and  brooks,  were  made  to  teem  with  fish, 
though  other  crops  might  fail,  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  famine. 

The  cultivation  of  fish  is  a  subject  that  is 
receiving  increased  attention,  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  the  raising  of  fish  in  this  country 
should  become  au  important  and  profitable 
business.  The  facilities  for  so  doing  are  such 
as  are  rarely  eiyoyed  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  as 
though  it  were  only  necessary  that  a  little  in¬ 
formation  having  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
subject,  should  be  disseminated,  to  stock  our 


brooks  and  ponds  with  an  excellent  article-of 
food,  in  great  abundance.  Scientific  men  have 
already  evolved  very  many  interesting  facts. 
A  discussion  before  the  New  York  Farmer’s 
Club,  not  long  ago,  elicited  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — Many  experiments  have  been  made, 
resulting  in  entire  success,  showing  that  the 
best  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  pickerel,  trout,  pike, 
can  be  transported  to  any  waters  and  bred, 
with  little  trouble,  in  vast  numbers.  The 
spawn,  or  eggs,  can  be  taken  from  the  female 
fish  in  Europe,  and  brought  to  this  country. 
The  fecundating  properties  from  the  male  fish 
can  also  be  brought,  and  planted  in  the  waters 
of  any  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  or  ponds ;  they  will 
produce  the  fish  in  vast  numbers.  Out  of  a 
single  codfish  150,000  eggs  have  been  taken 
Out  of  a  pickerel,  45,000.  These  eggs,  prescr-. 
ved  from  destruction,  would  soon  fill  a  river  or 
pond  with  fresh  water  fish.  One  man  in  the 
State  of  New  York  bos  eight  artificial  ponds  in 
which  he  has  cultivated  fish  of  the  best  kinds ; 
and  the  increase  is  almost  incredibly  rapid. 
The  fish  in  his  ponds  become  so  tame  as  to 
come  at  his  call,  and  eat  food  out  of  his  hand. 
The  fish  are  called  to  their  dinners  by  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  a  bell.  Those  who  have  lived  in  hotels 
and  seen  the  scampering  the  dinner  bell  pro¬ 
duces  among  the  boarders,  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  scampering  through  the  waters,  produced 
by  the  bell  of  the  fish  breeder.  Even  the  wild 
pickerel  will  take  food  from  his  hand.  The 
waste  in  feeding  fish  is  very  small.  They  can 
live  and  do  well  on  very  little  food ;  but  by 
liberal  feeding  will  become  very  large  and  fat. 
The  reason  why  fish  reproduce  no  faster  in  their 
natural  state,  is  said  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  spawn  deposited  in 
unprotected  places.  That  destruction  prevent¬ 
ed,  they  will  increase  with  such  wondcrous 
rapidity  as  to  fill  all  the  waters  of  the  country. 
A  French  gentleman  states  that,  at  an  expense 
of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  he  could  make 
the  Susquehanna  swarm  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  with  the  best  kinds  of  fish  known  in 
Europe  or  America.  The  time  required  would 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  years.  The  pro¬ 
cess  consists  simply  in  providing  a  few  breeding 
places,  where  the  destruction  of  the  spawn 
could  be  prevented,  and  tlie  young  be  fed  for  a 
few  weeks. 

We  notice  in  a  Cleveland  paper,  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Garlick, 
which  was  read  before  the  Cleveland  Academy 
of  Science  last  month.  An  experiment  made  by 
him  in  the  artificial  breeding  of  fish,  is  described 
with  minuteness.  A  dam  was  built  across  a 
fine  large  spring  of  water,  for  the  reception  of 
the  fish  (trout,)  which  where  procured  from 
Lake  Superior,  and  transported  a  distanee  of 
nearly  600  miles,  in  good  condition.  This  was 
done  in  August,  and  in  November  following,  the 
fish  commenced  preparing  the  beds  in  which  the 
eggs  were  to  be  deposited,  by  removing  all  the 
sediment  and  sand  from  gravelly  locations. 
These  beds  were  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  coarse  and  fine  pebbles.  Dr.  G. 
says : — “  On  the  20th  of  November,  they  had 
fairly  commenced  operations,  one  pair  of  fishes 
occupying  each  bed ;  the  male  manifesting  the 
utmost  delicacy;  and  if  any  suspicious  inter¬ 
loper  approached,  he  was  instantaneously  at¬ 
tacked  and  driven  off.  On  the  21st,  I  captured 
a  pair  by  means  of  a  landing  net,  and  placed 
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tbon  in  a  Ijncket  of  water,  and  being  provided 
with  an  earthem  vessel,  I  made  mj  first 
attempt  at  artificially  spawning  and  impregnat¬ 
ing  the  eggs.  This  was  accomplished  as  follows : 
I  partially  filled  the  earthem  vessel  with  water, 
and  taking  the  female  in  my  left  hand,  and 
making  gentle  pressure  on  her  abdomen  with 
my  right,  the  eggs  were  forced  into  the  earth¬ 
en  vessel  containing  the  water.  The  male 
was  treated  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  forcing  the  spermatic  fluid  into  the  same 
vessel ;  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  was  almost 
Immediately  changed  from  their  bright  golden 
orange  color  to  a  pale,  transparent  yellow ; 
they  were  then  placed  in  ranning  water  with 
the  vessel  containing  them.  By  the  22d  of 
January,  the  young  fish  began  to  leave  their 
cells — the  temperature  of  the  water  varying 
from  forty-two  to  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  One 
fact  is  considered  to  be  clearly  demonstrated. 
Every  one  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  spring  of  water  of  moderate  size  can 
rear  this  charming  fish  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  streams  that  have  been  depopulated  by  the 
untiring  zeal  of  the  angler,  can  be  replenished 
with  little  trouble,  and  at  small  expense.  Such 
streams  as  are  not  suited  to  the  trout  can  be 
stocked  with  other  choice  varieties  of  fish  with 
the  same  case. 

Dr.  G.  concludes  his  article  with  a  few  words 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  follows: — The  attempt  should  only 
be  made  when  the  eggs  are  mature ;  to  be  secure 
in  this  it  will  be  best  for  the  beginner  to  take 
the  parent  fishes  when  they  are  engaged  in 
depositing  the  eggs.  After  the  eggs  are  forced 
into  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  they 
should  be  stirred  about  a  little,  the  water 
poured  off,  and  the  vessel  filled  again  before 
the  spermatic  fluid  is  added,  after  which  the 
water  should  be  a  second  time  agitated,  in 
order  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  all 
the  eggs;  this  is  necessary  to  the  impregna¬ 
tion  of  all  of  them.  They  should  then  be 
placed  where  they  can  have  running  water 
constantly  passing  over  them.  This  may  be 
done  by  having  a  series  of  boxes  partly  filled 
with  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  each  placed  be¬ 
low  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  stairway,  the 
water  passing  from  the  first  box  to  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  boxes  pierced  with  small  holes, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sediment  from  accu¬ 
mulating,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the 
eggs.  These  general  rules,  if  followed,  will 
be  sure  to  crown  the  effort  with  success. 


Great  Fraud  and  Defalcation. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  business  and  money 
circles  of  New  York  were  electrified,  and  the 
whole  community  in  some  measure  shocked,  by 
the  sudden  disclosure  of  a  fraudulent  issue  of 
stock  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Robert  Schuyler,  the  person  implicated, 
stood  among  the  highest  in  the  community,  was 
the  honored  representative  of  one  of  the  old 
aristoeratio  families  of  New  York,  epjoyed  the 
highest  confidence  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  very  extensive  railroad  operations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  But  he  has  fallen 
from  his  proud  height,  and  received  a  shock 
which  has  destroyed  his  financial  fortune  forever. 


and  may  quite  probably  cost  him  his  life,  for  it 
is  said  he  is  now  quite  ill.  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ? 

Mr.  Schuyler’s  heavy  transactions  probably 
required  the  use  of  more  money  than  he  could 
command.  The  money  market  through  the 
season  has  been  very  stringent ;  he  had  to  resort 
to  large  loans,  which  required  security.  His 
official  connection  with  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  as  President 
and  Transfer  Agent,  enabled  him  to  issue  certifi¬ 
cates  of  stock  to  any  amount  he  pleased,  which 
he  could  pledge  as  collateral  security  for  all 
loans  wanted.  He  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  fell.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  he  com¬ 
menced  this  operation  with  any  criminal  inten¬ 
tion,  but  with  the  high  hopes  that  his  large  tran¬ 
sactions  would  come  out  bright,  and  enable  him 
at  last  to  redeem  these  pledged  stocks,  and  so 
manage  his  accounts  that  the  affair  should  never 
be  known.  A  case  similar  to  this,  was  that  of 
Mr.  Rathbun,  at  Buffalo,  a  few  years  ago,  who 
I  went  into  operations  requiring  more  means  than 
he  could  command,  and  issued  false  or  forged 
paper  to  obtain  money  and  sustain  his  credit, 
but  at  last  found  the  load  heavier  than  he  could 
carry,  and  broke  down.  In  a  still  more  reckless 
manner,  perhaps,  Samuel  Swartwout,  Collector 
of  New  Y  ork  under  the  administration  of  General 
Jack.«on,  speculated  with  Uncle  Sam’s  money  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  repay. 

Such  examples  as  these  should  be  recorded 
and  kept  in  remembrance  as  solemn  warnings  to 
men  of  business,  and  the  community  generally, 
against  similar  unlawful  and  criminal  practices. 
This  transaction  of  Mr.  Schuyler  is  one  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance,  affecting  in  some 
degree  the  money  market  and  credit  of  the  whole 
country,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to  give  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  in  detail,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  statements  of  the  daily  papers  of 
July  6 : — 

The  street  has  been  absorbed  to-day,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  topic  in  the  discussion 
of  the  over-issue  of  stock  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Railroad  Company  which  was  made 
public  this  morning.  The  high  reputation  of 
the  party  implicated,  together  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  transaction,  gave  Wall  street  a  shock 
such  as  has  never  before  been  felt  The  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  New  York  Life  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  some  years  since,  wm  an  enormous  one, 
Wt  in  amount  nor  in  the  standing  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  could  that  affair  compare  with  this.  Mr. 
Robert  Schuyler  has  been  many  years  before 
our  citizens,  Wlding  up  a  fortune  and  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  spotless  integrity,  and  the  exposures  of 
to-day  have  given  a  mock  to  confidence  in 
human  nature  which  has  saddened  many  a 
heart,  and  made  honest  men  even  doubt  their 
own  firmness  should  they  be  exposed  to  such 
temptations.  The  whispers  in  regard  to  over¬ 
issues  we  heard  on  Saturday,  but  expressed 
indignantly  our  belief  that  they  were  the  vilest 
slanders.  Today  the  rumors  are  proved  to  be 
true,  and  the  Directors  have  issued  Uie  following 
card : — 

“New  York  and  New  Haven  lUnjtoAD 
CoEPANT. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  this  Company  holden  this  morning,  it 
has  been  made  apparent  on  a  hasty  examination 
of  the  Stock  Books  which  have  been  kept  by 
the  late  President,  Robert  Schuyler,  as  TraWer 
Agent,  in  New  York — that  by  means  of  false 
entries,  erasures,  and  other  similar  practices, 
an  issue  of  ille^  and  fraudulent  stock  has 
been  made  witiSin  a  few  months  past,  to  the 
amount,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  shares,  or  two  millions 
of  dollars. 


“A  rigid  examination  will  be  immediate 
made,  by  order  of  the  Directors,  of  the  books 
and  papers;  and  the  results,  when  accurately 
ascertained,  will  be  made  public. 

In  the  meantime,  the  transfer  books  are 
closed  by  order  of  the  Board. 

B;  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

W.  W.  Boa«dxa*c,  Prnident,  pro  tern. 

New  Tork,Jalj  b,  18M. 

The  discovery  of  the  false  issues  was,  we 
understand,  brought  about  in  this  wise :  Mr. 
Ketchum,  one  of  the  Directors,  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Company,  on  Monday,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
late  movement  in  the  stock.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  book-keeper  his  suspicions  were 
excited,  and  after  farther  inquiries  he  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  book-keeper  mat  about  19,000 
shares  of  the  stock  had  bwn  transferred  by  Mr. 
Schuyler,  as  Transfer  Agent,  to  R.  A  G.  L. 
Schuyler,  and  by  them  hypothecated  for  loans. 
Mr.  Ketchum,  who  was  just  on  his  way  to  his 
residence,  at  Westport,  Connecticut,  took  the 
stock-books  into  his  possession,  and  called  a 
meeting  of  Mr.  Sturgess,  Mr.  Bement,  and  Mr. 
Burrall,  at  his  house  on  the  next  (Tuesday, 
4th,)  morning.  After  full  examination  of  the 
Stock  Ledger  and  Transfer  Book,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  had  been  an  over-issue  of  about 
19,000  shares,  e^ual  to  $1,900,000,  and  Mr. 
Sturgess  came  immediately  to  town  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  and  gave  the  earliest  pub¬ 
lic  notice  this  morning  of  the  facts.  Upon  ar¬ 
riving  home  last  evening,  Mr.  Sturgess  found  a 
note  from  Mr.  Schuyler  written  on  Monday,  but 
not  before  received  in  consequence  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Sturgess,  resigning  the  Presidency 
of  the  Company,  and  intimating  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  stock  issues.  This, 
as  we  have  related,  had  already  been  discovered 
the  same  morning  by  the  examination  of  the 
books.  The  transfer  books  have  bwn  closed, 
and  no  transfers  were  allowed  to-day.  The 
stock  will  probably  be  called  in  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  full  extent  of  the  over  issue  and  the 
disposition  of  it.  It  was  currently  rumored 
that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  a  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  this  stock  as  collateral  from  Mr.  Schuy¬ 
ler,  but  we  understand  that  he  has  only  1,300 
shares,  the  remainder  of  his  large  loan  to  lb. 
S.  being  secured  by  other  collaterals.  The 
above  are  the  exact  facts  in  regard  to  this  most 
unfortunate  affair,  as  far  as  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  It  is  not  charged  by  any  one,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  that  Mr.  George  K  S^uyler 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  expedients  which  bad 
been  resorted  to  to  sustain  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  financial  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  house  was  exclusively  with 
Mr.  Robert  Schuyler. 

In  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  Company  for 
the  false  stock,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  street,  that  they  must  assume  it.  This 
would  give  a  capital  stock  of  about  five  millions, 
instead  of  three  millions  fixed  by  the  charter. 
The  directors  have  been  in  session  all  day,  as 
also  those  of  the  Harlem  Company,  but  we  heard 
of  no  important  action  excepting  the  clo^g  of 
the  tranter  books  of  the  New  &ven  Company. 
The  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Company  have 
as  yet  had  no  interview  with  Mr.  Schuyler. 

On  the  Thursday  previous  to  Mr.  Ketchnm's 
inquiriesat  the  office,  which  led  to  the  discovery, 
Mr.  Sturgess  had  been  looking  over  the  transfer 
book  to  see  who  was  selling  stock  at  such  low 
prices,  and  afterward  asked  to  see  the  stock 
ledger.  The  book-keeper  declined  to  give  Um 
access  to  it,  under  a  general  order  from  Mr. 
Schuyler  not  to  show  the  stock  ledger  to  any 
one.  Mr.  Sturgess’  request  was  afterward  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  soon  left  the 
office,  and  has  never  returned. 

The  system  of  issuing  certificates  adopted  by 
this  Company  requiring  only  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Schuyler  as  Transfer  Agent,  has  been  much 
commented  upon  in  the  street  to-day,  and  uni¬ 
versally  condemned  as  throwing  open  the  door 
for  an  easy  fraud,  and  placing  great  temptation 
in  the  way  of  one  man.  The  result  might  have 
been  the  same  bad  two  signatures  been  required, 
but  such  doable  signature  would  in  most  cases 
be  a  check  upon  over-issues,  and  the  Directors  of 
Corporations  owe  it  to  the  public  to  adopt  every 
posable  measure  calculated  to  secure  them  from 
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flrMds.  We  know  that  this  ^tem  of  singrle 
signature  has  induced  a  leading  house  in  the 
street  to  decline  lending  on  New  Haven  Stock 
for  a  year  pa^  There  is  another  CorporatiiHi 
whose  stock  is  sold  flreqnently  at  the  Board, 
whose  certificates  also  bear  but  one  name.  They 
should  make  a  change  in  this  respect  at  once. 


Books,  Pablltbers,  and  Authors. 

Most  of  the  matter  intended  for  this  head,  in 
the  present  number,  must  be  postponed  to  the 
next.  We  may  make  room,  however,  for  a  few 
brief  paragraphs. 

Cartkr  &  Brotukrs,  Broadway,  have  just 
published  a  valuable  little  work,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  entitled,  “  More  Worlds 
than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Hope  of  the  Christian,”  containing  a  lucid  and 
forcible  statement  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Dr.  Kane’s  Polar  Expedition,  published  by 
the  Harpers,  has  already  gone  through  five 
editions.  The  author  is  now  probably  coasting 
the  polar  sea  in  his  india-rubber  canoes. 

The  Lamplighter,  published  by  Jewett  & 
Company,  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  books  of  the  season.  It  has  “  run  like  a 
lamp-lighter,”  almost  catching  up  with  “Fanny 
Fern,”  and  coming  within  hearing  distance  of 
“  Uncle  Tom.” 

J.  C.  Derby  of  New  York,  we  perceive,  an¬ 
nounces  as  ready,  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowe’s  new 
book,  “Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,” 
which  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale.  Mrs.  E. 
Oakes  Smith’s  new  romance,  “Bertha  and 
Lily,  or  the  Parsonage  of  Beech  Glen,”  an¬ 
nounced  sometime  since,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Derby  in  beautiful  style.  The  book  has 
been  delayed  awhile  in  order  to  put  it  on  a 
superior  quality  of  paper,  an  article  which  is 
rather  scarce  at  present. 

The  friends  of  Major  Jack  Downing,  who 
include,  it  is  said,  not  only  the  “  universal 
Yankee  nation,”  but  the  rest  of  mankind,  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Derby  has  in  press 
a  book  from  the  Major’s  pen,  entitled  “  ’Way 
Down  East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life,”  to 
be  published  soon  with  numerous  illustrations. 

- - 

Tke  Lost  Steamer  CItjr  of  Glasgow. 

Thr  ill-fated  screw  steamship,  with  its  400 
souls  on  board,  is  at  len^h  given  up.  Aa  may 
be  remembered,  she  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  with  111  cabin  and  saloon 
passengers,  and  about  292  steerage,  her  crew 
numbering  76,  including  the  commander.  Cap¬ 
tain  Morrison ;  and  from  the  period  of  clearing 
the  Mersey,  up  to  the  present  moment,  not  the 
least  tidings  have  been  heard  of  her.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  to  the 
northw^  of  the  Bank,  which  were  borne  down 
the  Atlantic  in  masses,  it  is  said  of  some  200  or 
300  miles  in  length,  perhaps  overwhelmed  the 
vessel  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  and 
caused  her  almost  immediate  destruction,  not  a 
soul  escaping. 

The  occasion  renders  appropriate  the  repub- 
Hcation  of  the  following  touching  poem : — 
THE  LOST  SHIP. 

BT  was  LAlfDON. 

Dnr  Id  the  ulCBt  waters, 

A  thonauiS  fatboms  low, 

A  gallaot  ship  ties  perishing — 

She  foundered  long  ago. 

Thera  are  pale  sea-fiowers  wreathing 
Around  her  port-holes  now, 

And  apars  and  shining  coral 
Encrust  her  gallant  prow. 

Open  the  old  deck  bleaching, 

White  bones  unburiad  shine. 


While  in  the  deep  hold  hidden 
Are  casks  of  ruby  wine. 

There  are  pistol,  sword  and  carbine, 

Hung  on  the  cabin  wall. 

And  many  a  curious  dagger  ; 

Rut  rust  has  spoiled  them  all. 

And  can  this  be  the  vessel 
That  went  so  boldly  forth. 

With  the  red  flag  of  old  England, 

To  brave  the  stormy  North? 

Then  were  blessings  poured  upon  her 
When  from  her  port  sailed  she. 

And  prayers  and  anxious  weeping 
Went  with  her  o'er  the  sea. 

And  once  she  sent  home  letters. 

And  joyous  ones  were  they, 

Dashed  but  with  fond  remembrance 
Of  friends  so  far  away. 

Ah  t  many  a  heart  was  happy 
That  evening  when  they  came, 

And  many  a  lip  pressed  kisse.s 
On  a  beloved  name  ! 

How  little  those  who  read  them 
Deemed  far  below  the  wave. 

That  child,  and  sire,  and  lover. 

Had  found  a  seaman’s  grave  ! 

But  how  that  brave  ship  perished 
None  knew,  save  Him  on  high  ; 

No  island  heard  her  cannon. 

No  other  bark  was  nigh. 

We  only  kco  x  from  Engiand 
She  sailed  far  o'er  the  main — 

We  only  know  to  England 
She  never  came  again. 

And  eyes  grew  dim  with  watching, 

That  yet  refused  to  weep  ; 

And  years  were  spent  in  hoping 
For  tidings  from  the  deep. 

It  grew  an  old  man’s  story 
Upon  their  native  shore, — 

Ood  rest  those  souls  in  Heaven 
Who  met  on  earth  no  more  t 

- - 

THB  AMERirAIV  COAI.  FIELDS. 

Carbonoale,  Uarch  8, 1854. 

“  Therefore,  how  is  the  demand  to  be  supplied?’’ 

If  in  any  case,  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  so  when  it  relates  to  a  subject  which 
constitutes  the  greatest  element  of  power  in  the 
physical  world,  and  in  the  present  age  of  such 
rapid  improvements.  How  very  true  and  com¬ 
prehensive  the  language  of  Prof.  W.  R.  John¬ 
son,  in  1843,  that  “  while  so  large  an  amount  of 
both  labor  and  capital  is  embarked  in  the  min¬ 
ing  and  transportation  of  Coal,  and  so  many 
branches  of  industry  depend  on  it  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  their  labors — while  so 
much  of  domestic  comforts,  and  so  much  of 
national  wealth  are  now,  in  the  infancy  of  our 
mining  operations,  made  to  rely  on  this  material 
— and  while  steam  navip’ation  on  the  ocean,  and 
eventually  that  on  our  internal  waters,  must  all 
be  performed  by  its  aid,  we  are  warranted  in 
the  assertion,  that  few  subjects  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture,  are  more  deeply  and  immediately  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  public.” 

I  am  not  indulging  in  a  chimera,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  tiie  increased  amount  already  specified  ; 
for  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  annual 
consumption  of  Coal  in  England  and  Wales  at 
thirty-five  million  tons,  it  shows  there  is,  atieast 
noMng  incredible  in  the  results  we  have  fore- 
ehadowed.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  trade,  and 
that  demand  and  supply,  must  regulate  the 
price  ;  how  then,  can  we  for  a  moment  indulge 
the  idea  that  there  is  “  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  extravagwt  advance  is  to  take  place.” 
But  the  question  is,  how  is  the  demand  to  be 
supplied — what  at  our  resources?  Let  us  for  a 
moment,  take  a  glance  at  the  immense  extent 
of  the  formation  that  covers  iarge  portions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Eastern  Ohio, 
the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  a  part  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  an  undefined  portion  of  Alabama, 
the  vast  ^al  country  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  a  condsiderable  portion  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  we  find  that  our  resources  are  there¬ 


fore  abundant.  The  valley  of  the  MissisMppi, 
Mcording  to  Mr.  Stuart’s  interesting  “  Travels 
in  the  United  States,”  (2d  volume,)  contains 
the  largest  Coal  fields,  or  rather,  collection  of 
Coal  fields  in  the  known  world.  This  Coal  field 
alone,  would  cover  half  of  Europe,  having  an 
extent  of  900,000  square  miles,  or  1600  miles 
in  length,  by  600  miles  in  breadth.  The  un¬ 
precedented  increase  of  population,  the  immense 
and  rapid  clearing  of  wo^-lands,  speak  signi¬ 
ficantly  the  necessi^,  at  no  distant'  day,  which 
must  ^  felt  in  the  Far  West,  to  get  mineral  fuel 
for  supplying  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

But,  however,  let  us  return  to  the  Lackawana 
and  Wyoming  Valleys ;  and  how  I  would  again 
ask,  is  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
next  four  years,  or  up  to  1858.  We  find  in  the 
Tribune  of  a  late  date  an  article  headed 
“  Letters  from  the  People”  ,  by  a  Stockholder  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western  Railroad, 
and  signed  “Che.^p  Fuel.”  In  his  sixth  para¬ 
graph,  he  remarks,  “  The  manner  in  which  the 
Delaware,  Lackawana,  and  Western  Railroad 
is  being  constructed  from  Scranton  East,  will 
give  it  a  capacity  for  freight  not  inferior  to  the 
Reading  Railroad,  and  by  the  lateral  roads,  up 
and  down  the  liackawana  and  Wyoming  Val¬ 
leys,  every  Coal  field  in  both  Valleys  will  be 
reached  within  twenty-three  miles  from  Scran¬ 
ton,  while  probably  seven-eighths  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  Coal  is  found  within  fifteen  miles 
distance.”  Granting  “Cheap  Fuel”  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  their  Road  of  the  continual  down 
grade  of  the  Reading  Road,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  tran.sport  annually,  say  up  to  1858, 
1,582,249  tons,  (the  amount  transported  in 
1853,  on  the  Reading  Road.)  Where,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  Coal  to  come  from?  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  together,  sent  only  1,006,986  tons 
to  market  in  1853;  and  any  person  conversant 
with  the  immense  extent  of  teritory  which  these 
Companies  have  opened,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  supply  such  an  amount  of  Coal,  will  readily 
perceive  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  Coal, 
were  avenues  sufficiently  opened  to  transport 
such  a  quantity  to  market.  I  am  willing  cheer¬ 
fully  to  admit  that  when  the  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  {although  not  coming  within  ten 
miles  of  Easton)  will  be  completed  through  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  North  Branch  Canal,  there  will  be  greater  fa¬ 
cilities  obtained  for  transportation.  Yet  I  can¬ 
not  see  where  the  increased  quantity  of  Coal  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  is  to  be  got  from.  In 
my  letter  of  February  4,  I  stated  that  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  they  had  opened  and  were  working  a  vein 
some  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  “  having  brains 
enough”  to  know  that  Coal  measures  are  very 
different  from  Lead  or  Copper  Lodes,  I  would 
here  define  my  position  more  fully,  and  rive  the 
lower  portion  of  the  field  its  due  credit,  and 
say  that  it  has  been,  and  is  my  candid  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  quantity  of  Coal  in  the  Field 
will  be  found  in,  and  below  Pittston,  or  rather 
from  the  head  of  the  Canal  to  the  Southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Basin ;  and  as  to  quality,  the 
pillar  at  the  Crystal  Palace  speaks  for  itself. 
But  the  question  again  recurs,  are  there,  or  can 
there  be,  mines  sufficiently  opened  in  time  to 
meet  the  completion  of  the  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  admitting  it  were  finished  in  the  next 
two  years,  together  with  the  extension  of  the 
Canal?  No.  It  is  amon^  the  impossibilities; 
and  further,  I  would  willingly  risk  my  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  a  mining  Engineer,  In  saying  that  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company)  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  a  sufficiency  of  work¬ 
ings  can  be  opened  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  (in¬ 
cluding  Scranton)  between  this  and  1^8,  to 
meet  tne  carrying  capacity  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawana,  and  Western,  alone,  aa  laid  down 
by  “  Cheap  Fuel.”  Time,  as  well  as  money,  is 
necessary  to  gain  extensive  Coal  works:  and 
what  is  wanted  more  particularly,  in  the  field,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  supply,  to  meet  the  demand, 
is  to  open  works  sufficiently  to  put  in  any  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  miners  that  can  produce 
such  an  amount  as  wiil  meet  the  requisite  de¬ 
mand  ;  for  with  ali  the  facilities  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  unless  Coal  can  be  produced  to  transport, 
the  demand  will  continue  to  overran  the  sup¬ 
ply.  E.  Harris,  Mining  Engineer. 


